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SiNCK Our work was priuUyl, now8 of the 
doatii of tlio Author hiis roAched En/; 1 nri(l. 
John Brailfilmw dovolod iwoniy-fivo yonrs to 
uducAtiun in Iiulio, twonty-tliroo of tlium as 
a ProfuRHor or.lnspootor of SoIiooIh in tho 
MiuliTiij ProRidoncy. A Hcliolarly man of IoUci'm 
and a jaitionl Roarclun' into tho local HonreoR of 
Indian history, ho loaves a memory which will 
)h) cliorishod by many friends, l^ut liis sudden 
death doprlvas tI)o world of the liavvi:st of his 
long lal>ourH. With characteristic ztuil ho had 
given up the brief holiday at the Wginniug of 
the Indian year to verifying certain historical 
data in Sontli Arcot, although it ^vns known that 
choleni had broken out in tliat District. Ho 
roturiiod to Madras witli tJiu <lisoasu upo]r him, 
and iliuro diod on January 5, 189.1. 80 passes 
away another original worker in Inilin, before 
accomplisbing wbnt Hocniod to be his Hfe’s-Uisk. 

W. W. II. 


m . ti , 1894. 











INTRODUCTION 


No name, in any part af India, perhaps, is so familiar 
or held in siich veneration as that of Munro is in the 
hfadras Pre«idency, tiiougli two generations have 
paiwcil away since his dcatl). In the town of Madras 
the celebrated equestrian statue by Chantrey serves 
as a landmark, evci* keeping the name of * Munro* in 
tlie mouths of all; but in the Districts whore the best 
years of bis life were spent no monument is needed to 
perpetuate his name or memory. 

Gi-eat changes have taken place in Southern India 
during the two-thirds of a century since Munro’s death. 
The country has been opened up by railways an«l 
telegraph wires, and the people have been moderaized 
by schools and colleges. Almost every town which 
Muni’o visited as Collector, Colonel, and Governor 
has now a railway station or is within a few hours’ 
drive of one, and each has its English school, its die- 
pensaiy or hospital, its post and telegraph office, 
its magistrate's court and its police station. 

But great as have been the changes since Munro’s 
time, they are not so great as those which the 
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Presidency witnessed in the half century Itetwei'ii 
Thomas Munro’s arrival at Madras as a military 
cadet in 1780, and his doatli as Governor in 
1827. In the foi-mer year Haidar was devastating 
the Kai-ndUk up to the walls of Fort St. Oeor^i*. nnd 
‘block columns of smoko won* everywlii-n* in view 
from St. Thomas’ Mount.’ Diiriiij; the followiii;;? f<»rt> 
years the history of Mmlras was one of win's, of 
cession of territory to the llritish, and of Uu’ si'tth*- 
ment of the now Districts. How lart'o a shares Munro 
took os a soldier and n« a civil administrator in tl»* 
British settlement of Southern India, these 
will show. 

They will also exhibit a^jharacter worthy of imita¬ 
tion by eveiy Indian official and by every woll-wislioi' 
of the Indian races. His own letters i>aint tin* 
man—bi-avc, wise, and kindly. No truer CHtiiimt«‘ 
of his qualities could bo given than tliat by tlio Hon. 
Mountotuart Elphinstono—‘ slrong pi-acticid good 
sense, simplicity and fituiknoss, perfect good natiirt* 
and good humour, real bonovolonoo unmixed w'itli 
the slightest cant of miaonthropy, activity and truth¬ 
fulness of mind, easily pleased with anything, ami 
delighted with those things that in general hav(i n(» 
effect but on a youthful imagination h’ 

'It is not enough/ tbo same writer observes, ‘to 
give new laws or even good courts. You must 
take the people along with you, and give them a s/iarr 
in your fedings, which can only be done by diarimj 
> Colebrooke’t ^ M-wnMuart SliihttutMe, it. 35. 
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ihei'i's' This Munro did folly, and he had his reward, 
for to this day the natives of his old Districts rise 
up and call him blessed. In my official capacity 
I have visited almost every spot in the Madras 
Presidency in which Sir Thomas Munro lived or 
encamped, and can speak from personal knowledge 
of the impression that gi'eat administrator has loft on 
the face of the country, the system on which it is 
governed, and on the hearts of the people. From 
Salem the llov. W. Robinson, writing to me, says: 

* Munio^s name is hold in the gi-eatcst reverence in 
this District, and the highest oompliment they can 
pay a civilian is to compare him to Munro. I have 
talked to old natives who cherish his memoxy as that 
of their greatest benefactor.’ In the Ceded Districts 
boys are still named after him,' Muiuolappa.’ In the 
Cuddapab District wandering mendicants sing ballad-s 
to his praise. At Gooty a Briihman schoolmaster 
recently informed me that' Sir Thomas Munro is styled 
Mandava Rishi,—Mandava Kishi being no other than 
Munro deified.’ In the i-ocent season of scarcity, 1891 - 
9a, at a meeting held at Gooty, with the object of 
petitioning Oovemment for a reduction of the land 
assessment, near the end of the proceedings an old 
r&yat stood up and merely said in Telugu, * Oh for 
Munro S 4 hib back again I ’ 

As Muni-o’s own letters afford the truest and the 
most vivid record of his life’s work, they have been 
largely used in the following pages. They give this 
volume an autobiographical character which forms 
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its individual feature in the Hulers of India Series. 
In his diary, Feb. 1 5, 1830, Elphinstone writes:— 

' I have begun Sir T. Manro's Lift^ and am quite ciicliaiited 
with it It cannot fail to delight even those who hue] 
previously no intei'est in tlie subject It is almost all mode 
up of his own letters, which iiavc foi'tuimtoly la’on ))re' 
served, and which show that his judgment and sagacity at 
nineteen were os supci'-Ior to tliosc of urdiiiHry iKXiplu as they 
were to tlioec of his contemporaries when Ids iHqiutadon was 
more extensive. They also most foriurmtoly dischmt* the 
many aocompliahments whicli were concoalod by Ium inodesly 
and that delicacy of taste and tundomeiw of feeling which lay 
hid under his plain and somewhat stern demeanour.’ 

'This Memoir ia mainly based on the ////« of Hh' 
Thomas Munro, by the Rev. 0 . II. Gloig, M.A., late 
Cbaplain-Qeneral of the Forces (Colbum and Rontloy), 
3 vols. 1831, and the Letters have bouii reprinted 
from tbo revised edition, published in one volutnu by 
John Murray, 1849. The reader is also referred to 
Sir A. J. Arbuthnot’s Sir T}um*a» MunrOy with 
StUctiojis fi'om his Minutes^ <C‘c., (Kegau ruul and 
Co., 1881); to Sir W. W. Hunter's Bri(^ Ifislvrt/ of 
the Indian Peoples, and to the volumes on El/)hlntUone 
and the Marquess of Hastings in this Scries. 

Writing in India 1 have not had the advantage of 
seeing the final proofs of this work, hut I desire to 
thank the Editor of the Series for his kindT>f»^ft and for 
the additional trouble he has had in seeing it through 
the press. 


Uasbas, Oet x8,1S93. 


J. B. 
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NOTJS ON THE VOWEL 80VNDS 

Tlio orthography of proper namos followH goiiorRlIy the Kystum 
adopted by Uto Indian C^ovurnmont for the ImperitU Oazetker India. 
That system, whilo adlioriog to tho popular spelling of very well- 
known pUeos, such os Punjab, Poona, Boccan, kc., employs in all 
other coses the vowels with the folloiviag uniform sounds ]— 

<1, AS in womnn : d, as in father: i, os in kfn: i, os in intrigue : 
«, as in cold: u, ns in bRll: d, as in rsml. 
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CHAPTER I 
Boyhood 

Tjiomas Munbo was bora in Glasgow on May 27, 
1761. His father, Alexoudei' Munro, was a merchant 
trading chiefly with Viiginia, and his mother was 
sister of Dr. Stark, a well-known anatomist of that 
day. Thomas was the second child of a family of five 
sons and two daughter's. In his infancy a severe 
attack of measles caused partial deafness; to this 
deafness ho rofcia in his flint letter from India, and to 
the inci'eose of it, as he advanced in life, he makes 
frequent allusion in the correspondence of his later 
yeais. 

Munro passed from the Gminmar School to the 
Glasgow University, which ho entered when ho was 
about thirteen, remaining in it for nearly three years. 
At college be was distinguished in mathematics and 
chemistry, and was besides a great reader of history and 
literatui'e apart from bis collegiate course. Evidence 
of his literary taste and wide reading is disclosed in 
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many of his private letters, a taste which he kept up 
throughout bis life in India, showing himself no moan 
critic of the cun-ent literature of the day. Among 
the books or authors named by his biograplioi* as his 
favourites were Anson’s Voyagen, Plutarch’s Llves^ 
Spenser, Shakespeare, Smith's )VcuH/t of N’iitions, 
Hume's Hidoi'y, and tlic Life of Fmlcrivk (he (fmd. 
Accounts of wars and of the tactics of goncmlH afforded 
him peculiar interest. In order to roa<l Ihn Q^iixttte 
in the original when a boy he taught liinisidf iSpaiiish 
with the help of a dictionary and a grammar. Tiim 
knowledge soon proved useful, for being the only 
person known to have a kuowlctlge of the language, 
ho was called on to translate some papci's founcl in 
a Spanislx vessel captured by a privateer belonging to 
a mercantile bouse in Glasgow. The reward whicli he 
received for this be gave to his mother as his first 
earnings. 

Munro was well fitted by nature for tlio etbreer 
he was destined to fill as a soUUur and administrator 
in India. Tall and robust, ho excelled in all athletic 
sports, and was possessed of a high courage, extra- 
ordinaiy agihty, groat pi'cscnco of mind and [mwors of 
self-denial. Muni’o spent most of hia vacations at 
a country house called Northwoodsldo, then two or 
three miles out of Glasgow. This spot was beautifully 
situated on the banks of the Kelvin, and the days he 
spent here fishing in the stream, or swimming in 
Jackson's dam, are often referred to in his con'c- 
spondence from India. 
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In 1777 Munro's father obtained for him a cicrkehip 
Id the countiog-boase of Mesai-s. Somerville & Gordon, 
West-lndian morcbante in Glasgow. Shortly after¬ 
wards, the magistrates, who were not unacquainted 
with young Munro’s military propensities, made him 
a tender of a lieutenancy in the corps which they were 
raising. But his father being opposed to his acceptance 
of it he reluctantly declined the offer, his disappoint¬ 
ment being increased by the departure for military 
service of several of his old companions, one being the 
future Sir John Moore who died at Corunna. 

In the following year, however, the house of which 
his fatbei' was a partner became embarrassed. The 
passing of the Act of Confiscation by the Congress 
of the United States led to its stopping payment, 
and the Munro family were reduced to compara¬ 
tive poverty. The father was now glad to accept 
for his son a midshipman’s berth in the mer¬ 
cantile marine of the East India Company; but just 
before he sailed he was able to get it changed for 
a cadetship. Not being able to afford to pay for his 
passage, young Munro obtained permission from the 
captain of the Wal2)oU to work his way out to Madras 
as an ordinary seaman^, and here he arrived on 
January 15, 1780. 

The following extract from a letter to his mother 
gives a humorous account of his first experiences 
after landing at Madi-as:— 

' This incident Mr. Qleig was not aware of when bo wroto hia Lift 
HfSir Thomas Mintro in 1609, but mentions it in the edition of 1849. 
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* Dear Madam, 

‘When the ship anchored in the RoadK. a 
of the natives came on boanl. They won* dn*}*wd 
in long white gowns. Ono of them, a grave, dm-iit- 
leoking man, came up to mo; ho held a hnndle of 
papers in his hand whicli ho heggi'd I would read; 
they weitj certificates from diirereiit jw-ople of his 
fidelity and industry. Ho said that ntrangrTs fui Oodr 
arrival in India were often at a lf»*s fi»r nmiiy 
necessary articles, but tliat 1 need give iiiyMdf no 
trouble, for if 1 would only give him moiwy, lu* would 
purchase for mo wliatover 1 wanted; ho would alti’mi 
me as a servant, and would ho conUuit with hiudi 
wages as I should think upon trial ho dcM-rvcd. 
I congratulated mysolf on having met with ho iN'hpect- 
able a person in the character of a servant. Ilo stiid 
he would go on shore and got mo another, for lliiit no 
gentleman could do without two, and tliat ho would 
at the same time carry my dirty linen to \ni washed. 

I had only a few changes clean; I gave him the rest. 

'Two days after, when I went on shon.*, I fmnnl my 
old man standing on the beach with half a ihiHon of 
porters to carry my baggage to Captain HonderwinK 
house. I went early to sleep, quite happy at Is'ing 
rid of my old shipmates the soldiers. 

‘My servant entered tho room while I was dressing 
next morning. He surveyed me, and tlmn niy l>od, 
with amazement. Tho sca-chest, which occupied ono 
half of the chamber, waa open; lie looked into it and 
shook his head. I asked the cause of his wonder. 
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“ Oh, Sir, this will nevei* do 5 nobody in this country 
wears buff waistcoats and breeches, or thread stock¬ 
ings, nor sloops upon mattresses; sheets and blankets 
are useless in this waim climate; you must got a table 
and cliairs, and a now bod.” • 

‘I was voxed to learn that all the clothes, of which 
I had takoix so much (u\tc in the passago from Kiiropo, 
woi*o now to bo of no aorvico. 

*He inspccUxl tbo contents of tho chest. The 
whole was condemned, togotlior witli th(« bod-olotlu^, 
as unsoi’viccablo, except tlii'cc or four changes of linen 
which wero to servo lao till a tailor should fit me out 
in a proper maimer. 

* “ It is customary with gentlemen,*' said tho old man, 
*'to make a present of all their European articles to 
their servants, but I will endeavour to dispose of 
yours to advantage; four guineas will buy a table 
and chairs, and cloth for tho tailor, and as (laptain 
Hen<lcr8on is gone to Jlcngol, you must got a couch 
of your own; it will not cost above two guineas.” 
Ho wont out witli tlio six guineas, leaving mu with 
an empty chest, and my head full of now cuts of 
rIoovos and skirts, which tho tailor wan to make in 
a fow days. But all my Hchemes wore disconcerted 
hy some unfortunate accident befalling my good friend 
with the crodcntials, for bo never I'ctumcd. 

‘ This unexpected blow prevented mo from stirring 
out above twice or thrice in a week for Kcvoral months 
after. On these days I sallied forth in a dean suit, 
and visited all my friends. After Dr. Koenig came to 
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Jive with Mr. Ross, I spent the greatest part of my 
time at his house, amusing myself with shells and 
flowers; but before that I employed it differently. 

*I rose early in the morning to review my clotJics; 
after having determined whether shirt No. 3 or 4 was 
best, 1 worked at my noodle till breakfast Wlion it 
was over I examined the cook's account*, and gave 
orders about dinner; I generally read the rust of the 
day till the evening, wiun 1 mouiiteil to the top of the 
house to obeeiwe tue stars I had been reading of during 
the day in Ferguson’s A^roncmiy. 

'While I remained in Madras, my pay a.s a cadet 
was eight pagodas ^ a month; of this I gavo two to 
a servant called a dubash, one to a cook, and one to 
the washerman; the remaining four wero to answer 
every expense in a place where evcrytliing is sold at 
the highest price. 

'With all my economy, it was near six inontlis 
before I could save money enough to buy ino a few 
suits of linen. I did not choose then to ask any of 
Mr. R.; and Mr. H. did not scorn disposed to give mo 
any assistance till I should leave Madras. But Mr. R., 
wishing to get me appointed to join the detachment 
under Colonel Badlie, I continued in Madras, making 
application for this purpose, till Haidar entered the 
Kam^tik, when I joined the army in the field.' 


^ K pagoda was worth about 7a. dd. 


CHAPTER n 

Wah with Haidar Ali 

Sir THOtfAs Munro's life and work in India may 
be divided into four periods. The first, from 1780 to 
1792, was purely military, and during most of these 
twelve years ho was on active service in the wars 
with Haidar All and Tipu Sult&n. In the second, 
1792-1807,he was employed in the civil administration 
of tlie country; from 1792 to 1799 in the BfWmahal, 
which had been ceded by Tipd; in 1799-1800 in 
K&nai*a, and from 1800 to 1807 in the Districts still 
known as the Ceded Districts, acquired by treaty with 
theNiziimin 1800. The third ponod, 1814-1818, after 
an interval of six years in Europe, was spent partly in 
civil and partly in military duty. He was sent out 
by the Court of Directors in 1814 as ‘Principal 
Commissioner for tiie revision of the internal a<U 
ministration of the Madras territories’—judicial and 
financial; and during 1817-1818 ho was in command 
of a division of ^e army in the last Mavdth& War. 
The fourth period, after a short visit to England in 
1819, was that of his governorship of Madras from 
Juno 8,1820, until his death on July 6,1827. 

B 
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The year in which Munro arrived at Madi-as whk 
the commencement of a cntical period in the history 
of British India. The conduct of the iladraa Govern¬ 
ment—Sir Thomas Rumhold, the Governor, and Sir 
Hector Monro, the Commandor-m-CIiief, Iwing at 
variance with the other members of Coimoii- gave an 
opening which neither the Froncii nor tht» otln'r 
enemies of English supremacy wore slow to maku 
of. Haidar AH of Mysore, and Iho Ni/Ani of tho 
Deccan, the two struiigost Musalintln p<»wui'H in India, 
endeavoured to draw tlto MaiAthtis into an ailianco 
against England, but the diplomacy of ilastingn 
won over the Niz&m and tho MaiAth^ Hiijit of 
Niigpur. 

Haidar, at the bead of a numerous an<l well- 
appointed army, joined by a corps of Europeans under 
Lally, marched from Seiingapatain, and by August 
bad laid siege to Arcot, a town about sixty-five miles 
west of Madras. * Tho Government,’ writes Munro in 
a letter to his father in October, 17K0, * being at lungtli 
convinced by the burning of the villages around, and 
the country people daily flocking in multitudes to 
Madras, that Haidar had passed tho mountains, 
prepared to oppose him. General Munro was ordered 
to take the command of the army, and at tlm same 
time instructions were sent to the north to Colonel 
Baillie to march with his detachment and join tho 
main body.* Sir Hector Munro reached Coojeveram, 
and Colonel Baillie bad advanced to within fourteen 
miles of the latter, when Haidar threw his army be- 
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tween the two and completely routed Baillie’s detach¬ 
ment at Perambikam on September 10, 1780. 

During the remainder of the war with Haidar and 
the Fi-cnch, Munro was actively employed, and in 
die Appendix will ho found a' Momorandum of hi« 
Services,’ in which ho gives a Buminary of his coitrs* 
in the army and while in civil employ. Thnmgliout 
the war with Haidar, and sulisecpit'Jitly (luring tlu- wars 
with Tipu and with tho Mai-Jithds, Munro w’l-ot** long 
letters or journals to his father and to Home of Iuh 
friends, describing very fully tho .s(wcral cainimigns 
and giving accounts of the battles and variouH 
military operations in which be was engaged. Tlies^t 
letters not only possess the advantage of being written 
by an eye-witness, and at the time or immediately 
after the events, but are remaidcahlo for the masterly 
criticism of the conduct of the sovoml genorals, oh 
well as for tho literary ability displayed by tlio writer. 

The following is an exti acb from a journal wliicb 
he kept in 1781-1782, and despatched to his father 
in October, 1782. It was written chiefly by night, 

‘ when,’ he says, * I was almost lus much plngm^l by 
Hwaims of troublesome insects flying about tbo cnndl«» 
and getting into my liair and oye.s and under iny 
shirt-eollai‘ as I would have been by the enemy.’ 

‘ The. newspapers say that a Committee of the House 
of Commons is appointed to enquire into the causes of 
Haidar All's irruption, and tho extent of that calamity. 
It has extended so fEU* that there is not a human 
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being to be seen in the country - the only inliaJfitants 
are the garrisons of the forts, anti the Itritish ami 
Mysorean armies. 

‘The Mysorean army, wliich encainpeil Iwfon* Velloro 
on the J4tL of December [17*^0]. was coininfunletl by 
Muhammad All; Haidar Iiimwlf reinaincKl at Arrnt. 

‘ Vellore ia situatoil at the entranee of the Aiiilidir 
valley, which len<la t<i one of the prtiieipnl into 

Mysore, and all convoys coming this way must pass in 
sight ofit; forwhich n'aaon.a stroriggiiard whs always 
requisite to prevent their Iming inlj’rpopUsl liy the 
garrison. It waa chiefly the drc'ad of this tlmi deter* 
mined Haidar to attack it. Tlie force that (.‘olonel (<ang 
had to defend it with was two hundnsl and fifty Kurt)- 
poans and five hundred aepoya, liosldeM a raidde of out' 
thousand two hundred NawAh's troo|»i nml polfgars. 

‘The fortifications were huilt by the Marilthas more 
Uiau Uvo hundred years ago. The w'alls were fonnrtl 
of the same haitl stono wdiich had licen tiscd at Wandi- 
wash. The stones were three or four feet tliick, ami 
eighteen or twenty long, and wore placed end-ways. 
The ditch which smroundod it was two hundred feel 
broad, and fifteen or twenty deep. Two inilee to the 
right of the fort were three fortifiod hills. A ai x-jmundor 
from the nearest threw a shot three hundred yards 
over the opposite rampart. It was against this ^at 
the enemy directed their attack. They began their 
approaches near a mile fi'om tho foot of the wall. 
Nothing but their numbers could ever havo accom¬ 
plished a work of such amazing labour; the soil on tbo 
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lulls was so thin that thoy could not make treuchos, but 
wei'c obliged to advance under cover of a wall of 
gabions, and to fill them they had to bring earth from 
the plain below. Thoy met many large fragroenta of 
rock in thoir way. They undermined sumo, and rolled 
them down tlio hill \ and those they could not manage 
tlioy avoided by making a swoop luimd thoni. In three 
weeks they had got tho better of all thoHu olwtaclos, 
and raised a battery, which in a few days demolished 
one of the angles of tlio fort. Thoy at the same time 
raised another on an emincnco which overlooked the 
place ; and the gatrison, having only a few small guns, 
could neither return their iire, nor show themselves in 
the daytime. They laboured hard during the night 
in cutting off the mined angle, by a deep trench with 
a breastwork behind it. On the night of the loth of 
January, the enemy, headed by Kuhammad All in 
person, made two attacks, and in both were mpulsed 
with great loss. 

‘ It was surprising that Haidar, after raising the 
siege of Vellore, did not hasten to engage the English 
aimy before it was reinforced. Had he been so inclined, 
he had time enough to have overtaken it, as it lay three 
days at Wandiwash. Perhaps tho high military cba]‘- 
actor of General Coote made him doubtful of success.... 

< Whilst General Coote carried on this potty war 
about Cuddalore, Haidar made himself master of 
Ambui-* and Thiagur’ in the Kam&tik: and of all 

^ AmbCir in North Areot, now a railway station, zis miles w««t 
of Hadras. * Tbiagadrug in South Aroot. 
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Taojore but the capital. We must, however, suppose 
he had good reasons for remaining there. If it was 
not the smallness of his force, it might liavt‘ Ix'en 
with a view to keep Haidar to the soutliward, ami to 
draw his attention from the rcinforcument which was 
then coining fi'om Bengal. 

* The General inovinl in tlic cmd of .May (o rais(^ tiie 
siege of Thiagur. Hu readied Tirivildi the tst of 
March [1781], from whence MirStUiih retivuled on hix 
appearance; hero he halted two days, and then 
rctumod to his old camp at (hiddaloro. I cannot 
account for this conduct, unh'SH hy Hiipposing that 
from Baillio's defeat he conceived too high an opinion 
of Haidar’s army, and relied too little on IiIh own, or 
that he did not think the place of Kuflicient cuuhu> 
quence to risk a general eugagomeut to prevent its 
fall, and that ho only moved to divert the enemy and 
protract the siege. 

‘The Bengal troops having )>y tliis timi! ontere<l 
the Kamitik, the General, to hinder Haidar fr<»m 
striking any blow against them, marcluKl to the 
southward on the 16th Juno, and two days after 
arrived at Chiiambaram, a fortified pagoda, thirty 
miles south-west of Cuddalore, A^oining to the 
pagoda there is a large pettah, surrounded by a mud 
wall; the garrison were between two and tiirec 
thousand poHgars. In the evening the General sent 
three battalions to attack the pettah; the enemy, 
after a scattered fire, ran to shelter themselves in the 
pagoda. By some mistake, without orders, the 
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foiemost battalion pursued them to the gates; which 
finding shut, they brought up a twelve-pounder 
against them. The second shot burst open the outer 
gate. The sponge stafT was fired out of the gun in 
the huny, and the man who carried the match was 
not to bo found. In this exigency, Captain Moorhouse 
of the artillery, with great resolution, loaded and 
<liscUargod twice, by the help of a musket, and made 
a breach in tlio second gate largo enough to allow one ■ 
man to go through at a Uiuc. Tbo sepoys rusbod in; 
the space between the two inner gates was in a moment 
full of them; they did not obeerve, midway between 
the* two, a flight of steps which led to the lampart. 
The garrison, every moment dreading the assault, 
called for quarter, but their voice was not to be 
distinguished in the general tumult which now ensued. 
For, some straw having taken fire, caught the clothes 
of the sepoys, who were crowded between the gate¬ 
ways, and every one pressing back to avoid suffo¬ 
cation and the fire of the enemy (which was now 
redoubled at the sight of their disaster,) many of 
them were scorched and burned to death, and those 
who escaped hurried away without attempting to bring 
off the twelve-pounder. Six officers and nearly 150 
men were killed and wounded in this unfortunate affair. 

' The General, who was in the pettoh at the 
time, ordered some pieces of cannon to batter the 
wall. A fine brass eigbteen-pounder was mined 
without making any breach; and day beginning to 
dawn, the troops returned to camp. All thoughts 
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were now relinquished of taking the place hy a«i.s{Uilt; 
and there being no battering-guns with this army, it 
was i-esolved to send for them to (-uddalon*; and. 
after taking the rice out of tlio petlab. to proew'd to 
Porto Novo to cover tlicir laiiding. Wo marchi-d t» 
this place on the 22nd [Juno], and Iho saiini day -MiV 
SAhib encamped five mihis to the wvHtwanl of it. 

*Sir Kdwaid IIugiioH arrived on (ho 2^tli with 
the battering train ; and, whilst rafts were pn*jwiring 
to carry it up the river toChihuuhurani.our alU-ntioii 
was called to an object of much greater coiiseijuenci-. 
For, at daybreak on the 2«th, the sound of the 
rdveill^ was hcaid in front of the camp, and tlie 
rising of the sun discovered to our view the plain f.)!- 
several miles covered with the tents of the Mysorean 
army. Haidar was preparing to besiege Trichinopuli, 
when the commandant of Ohilambaiain advi-sed him 
of his having repulsed the English, and that tlioy hod 
retreated to Porto Novo. Tlio time ho had so long 
wished for he imagined was now come, when ho 
might, in one day, destroy the only army that 
remained to oppose him. His expedition showwl his 
confidence of success—ho marched seventy miles in 
two days, and encamped at Mfitapolliam, four miles 
from Porto Novo. His troops were no less sanguine 
than himself. Some came near enough to the grand 
guard to wai-n them of the fate that awaited thorn so 
soon as they should come forth to the plain. They 
bid the foragers, who kept out of reach of the English 
sentries, not fear them, but go wherever they could 
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find the greatest plenty, for that they would not dare 
to touch them when they themselves were in the 
power of Haidar. This language afforded little comfort 
to the desponding pai't of our anny, who, when they 
beheld the great extent of the Mysorean camp, and 
the numerous bodies of horse and foot that moved 
about it> could not avoid thinking Haidar as for¬ 
midable as he was I'oprosentcd by those who had 
escaped from Peramb^kam, and cnteitaining the 
strongest apprehensions of the event of the approaching 
engagement. But those who considered our artillery, 
served by men whom Mr. Bellecombe had pronounced 
superior to everything he had seen in Europe, the 
perfect discipline of the troops, and their confidence in 
their commander, r^arded Hmdar offering battle as the 
most fortuiratc circumstance thatcould have happened. 

‘A little after .daybreak, on the 1st of July, the 
General drew up the army in a large plain which lay 
between the two camps. On his right was a chain of 
sand-hills, which ran along the coast at the distance 
of about a mile from the sea in the rear; and on the 
left, woods and enclosures, but with an open space 
between. Two miles to the left ran another chain 
of sand-hills, parallel to the former, and behind them 
lay the principal part of the Mysoxaan army. At 
eight o'clock the enemy opened eight guns, in two 
batteries which they bad raised among the sand¬ 
banks ; but they were too distant to do much 
execution. The General, having reconnoitred their 
situation, saw that it was their wish that he should 
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advance across the plain, under the lire of the liattoricrt 
they had constructed on every side, tliat their cavalry 
might be able to take advantage of the iinim-ssiun. 
He therefore made no change in his disposition, l.ut 
kept his ground, offering them I«ittIo till eleven 
0 clock, when, finding they dii] not dioosi* to make 
the attack, ho moviid to the nyir of the sand-hills on 
his right. The army nmrelied in tw<i lineK. tin* fii-st 
commanded by Qencral Miiiiro, the m*eoniI hy (Jeiiernl 
Stoart. In the first were all the KnroiH-an inliuitry. 
with SIX battalions of sepoys etjuany divided on UiJ 
flanks; in the second, four battalions of .sepoys. ()m- 
half of the cavalry formed on tlie right of tlio first, tins 
otJier half on the loft of the second lino. The haggage. 
guarded by a regiment of horse and a battalion of 
Mpoys, remained on the beach near I>orto Novo. 
The army, after marching a mile between tho santl- 
banks and the sea-shore, again defiled by an opening 
into the plain, where the enemy's infantry and artillery 
were drawn up waiting our coming; but their horse 
still remained behind the sand-hilla 

'In an horn- the whole of tho first line got into tho 
plain, whore they formed under tho fire of forty piocos 
of cannon. Not a shot was returned; the guns wore 
not oven Mhmboredi but everything remained as if 

the army had been to continue ita march. The enemy 

^»<^ed by this, which they attributed to L 
mtention of escaping, brought their artiUery nearer. 
Every shot now took effect. The General rode along 
the front, encouraging every one to patience, and 
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reserve their fire till they wore ordered to part with 
it. He only waited accounts from the 8ccon<l line. 
An aide-de-camp from General Stuart told him tliat 
he had taken possession of the sand-hills; ho im- 
mediatedy gave orders to advnncis ainl to oj>on all the 
guns. The artillorymen, who lia<i Ikh'II ro long re¬ 
strained, now exerted then>Hulvf‘H. Tludr Hid was so 
hoa\’y that nothing (*<onld stand ktforu it. The 
Mysoivan infantry only s-ta.yed to give 0110 discharge ; 
the drivwH hurried away the cannon, whihi the liorse 
attempted to cliwgc!; hut they weiv always broken 
before tlioy ivaclicd tlie line. In a (pioiler of an hour 
the whole were dispersed. 

* While the first line were engaged with ilaidar, the 
second was attacked by Tipd and I.al 1 y, who were 
repulsed by General Stuart in all their attacks to 
drive him from tlic siind-lnlls; and when Haidar fled, 
they followed him. A deep watercourse saved tin* 
(*ncmy from pursuit, fur we were six houm in croKsing 
it, which they, from tho nuinber and goodness of tlieir 
cattle, hml done in one. Our army was 7,500 fighting 
men. The foiDe of the enemy ban hceii variously 
estimated. A IVrtuguctso captain, who <lnMert4sl to ns 
<luring tlic action, and who pretended to have k(du 
the returns, made it amount to 300,000 or 400,000 (sic). 
(1 do not remember which; it makes little diilenuicc) 
men that could fight. However it may be, it is 
certain that their iiuiubcrK wore such that tho most 
exact discipline never could have brought the whole 
into action. 
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'I am sure you will be tired Wore you to tlu- 
end of this long story; but I have been i>articiilaj*. 
because it was this action that first gavo a turn 
to our affairs in tlie Kamatik, ami Iteeausc it was 
considered at the time as the most critical battle * that 
had been for a long time fought in India. For what 
could be a more serious matter than to engage nii 
enemy so superior in numbore, wIukhi- gn-at strength 
in horse enabled Iiiui to tako every aitvantnge, and 
when there was no alternative lK.tw<H-ii victory and 
entiio ruin ? Had we been ouco broken, it would have 
been impossible ever to have rallied when Hurrouiuled 
by such a multitude of cavalry. It was known after¬ 
wards that when the action began Haidar issued an 
oitlcr to take no prisoners.’ 


Haidar All died in Dcocinbm-, 17(12, ‘Hia mm 
Tipii,' writea Munro. ‘succeeded to his power without 
any of those violences so common in Indian govcrii- 
menta. He soon afterwanls took the Held, ioineil i)y 
a considerable body of French, and prepared to Imsiom, 
Waadiwaah.' Early in 17(13 the English destroy^ 
tte forffieationa of Wandiwash and provisioned 
Vellora; but meantime Tipu had withdrawn, marah- 
mg off to hia own country on hearing of the progress 
of General Mathews on the Malabar coast. In July 
Murmo present at the battle of Cuddalore, when 
toe French under M. Bussy were defeated by General 
Stuai-t. Munro acted as aide-de-camp to the field- 
officer of the day, and in concluding his account of 


' The battle of Porto Novo, July j, 1781. 
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the battle be observes, ‘ There seemed do coDnezion in 
our movements; every one was at a loss what to do, 
and nothing saved our army from a total defeat 
but the French being, like ourselves, without a 
general.* Nows of the peace in Europe, after the treaty 
of Versailles, led to a cessation of hostilities with the 
French ^; and the war in the Knm^tik was brought 
to a close by the treaty with Tipd in March, I7ti4. 

The next few yeaia of Muiii*o‘8 sorvico were un¬ 
eventful. Ho, however, saw a good deal of the Madras 
Pixyiidency, being quartered succosaivoly in Madura, 
Tanjere, Fort St. George, Kisimkota near Vizaga- 
patain, and at Vellore. During these years Munro 
spent bis leisure in the study of Hindustani and 
Persian and the literature of those languages. Of 
Persian he seems to have been a great reader; and 
a letter of his to a friend in Glasgow about the 
)>eginning of 17K7 contains not only some interesting 
criticisms on Persian writei's, but a translation of the 
story of Shylock, which he says he found in a Persian 
manuscript. This translation was published a few 
years after in Malone’s edition of Shakespeare in the 
notes to the Metthant of Ve^iicCf with the remark that 
' in a Persian manuscript in the poascssion of Ensign 
Thomas Munro of tho first liattalion of Sepoys, now at 

' 'Tb(‘ inifipontion of armo won moat unfortunate for tlio French. 
7110 army of Stuart boforo Cuddalora roproacntocl the ]aat hope of 
thn SsglUh in Southern India. An attack of the Froneh In fnroo 
onuUl araroely have failed to annihilate it. With ita dmtruclion 
Madras and all Southern India wonld have paxMod over to tho 
French.* Malloson'a Final Fttnck Slrttggtt* in India, p. 74. 
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Taujore, is found the following stoty of a Jew and 
aMusalmto,* the translation waa made by Mr. Munro, 
and kindly communicated to mo by Danud Braith- 
waito, Esq.’ 

In August, 1788, Mnnro, now a lieutenant, wan 
appointed an assistant in the liitclligenci' Department, 
under Captain Ron<l, and was attaclie<l Ut tlio head¬ 
quarters of the force sent to take |i<»sscs»i<m of the 
province of Guntdr ccdotl by the NizAin of ilie 
Deccan. ‘The most important public transaction,’ 
he says in a letter to his father in January, 1789, 
‘since my last, is the surrender of tlic (luntur OircAr 
to the Company, by which it bocainc possosso^l of the 
whole coast from Jaganntitli to Capo Comorin.’ 

Of this important event, by which the annexation 
of the Districts now known as Kistnil, OoflAvan*. 
Vizagapatam, and Ganjim—or the Northern Cirefirw 
-^was completed, he wrote the following account, 
and gives expression to his opinion on tlm policy 
by which it was effected. 

‘The Nizim made himself master of that province 
soon after Haidar’s invasion of the Kamdtik, as an 
equivalent for the arrears of posheush [tribute] duo to 
him by the Company for the other Circirs. The Com¬ 
pany not being at that time in a situation to compel 
him to restore it, he kept it quietly for several years; 
and though Sir John Maepherson sent Mr. Johnson to 
Haidaribad to demand the restitution of it, he paid 
little attention to his request. But the Company, 
seeing their affairs again in a respectable situation, 
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determined to compel him to deliver what they 
considered as their own property. They orderetl 
Lord Cornwallis to intimate to him that they were 
willing to discharge their arrears of pesheusb, and to 
pay it regularly in future, but that the restoration of 
Guntur must- l>e the price; and that, in case of 
rofusnl or delay, their troops wouhl enter tho provinct! 
in fourteen days. 

* Colonel Edington, with a detndunent of a irgimont 
of Europeans and four battalions of sopoys, being 
already arrival on tho houndary of the Company’s 
territory, on the 9th of September [1788], Captain 
Kennaway, from Calcutta, presented to tho Nizim 
a paper, containing a demand of the surrender of the 
Circ 4 r, a promise of a faithful discharge of all arrears, 
as well as regular payment hereafter, and notifying tire 
time limited fur the advance of the Company’s troops. 
Tho Kizdm, unable singly to contend ^vith such an 
antagonist, and despairing of assistance h-om any of 
tho country powers, (for Tipu was unwilling to 
moke any movement without the co-operation of 
France, and the Manlthds were employed in expelling 
a usurper, and reinstatiug Shdh Alain on tho throne 
of Dolln,) submitted to the tenns imposed upon him. 
He instantly issued orders fur his forces to evacuate 
Guntur, but, at tho same time, protested against tho 
violence and injustice of tho Company. “ They ought,’* 
be said, to have paid their arrears previous to their 
insisting on the restoration of the country;—and 
what security have I,” he asked, “ that they will be 
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moi-e punctual in future in dischergiug thoir peshcush 
than they have hitherto been 1 ” 

‘It would certainly have been a morc lionourablo 
and manly policy to have paid him, first, all his just 
claims, and then to have made the reriuisitiou. Tlio 
consequence would have boon the same, witli this 
difference, that adopting this method would liavc 
raised, wliilo following the other has degraded, the 
name of Englishmen! 

‘The spirit of the nation humbled in the West by 
iva unfortunate war, seems to have extended its effects 
to this country, in stooping to a timid, wlierti a bold 
policy would have been equally safe. The appre¬ 
hension, if any existed, was groundless, tliat the 
Niz 4 m, if he had received the money, might have 
employed it against the Company, and refused to 
give up the province. Tlie sum did not amount to 
the quarter of one year’s revenue; and lia<l it been 
ten times more, it would have availed little; for to 
a weak and distracted government, without an army, 
money is but a poor defence against a warlike and 
powerful enemy. He knew that resistance would bo 
in vain, and that it would servo no other purpose 
than to afford the Company a pretence for withholding 
the peshcush of the other provinces. He was too 
wise to give them such an opening, and was no doubt 
happy to save, in some measure, his credit, by the 
consideration that they had some claim to the 
possession of Guntur. His reply to Captain Kenna- 
ways demand is sensible and candid,—it is the 
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language of a prince, who feels that be is msulted 
without having the power to avenge himself. The 
perusal of it is affectbig—it displays the humiliation 
of a great prince compelled to sacrifice his dignity to 
necessity, and to suppress his indignation at being 
told that this is done with his own approbation, and 
purely from motives of friendship, by the English. 
If I can got a sight of the original, and a few spare 
hours, I shall send you a translation of it.’ 

But Munro was a student and mitic not only of 
what was going on about him in India, but of con¬ 
temporary history and politics in Europe, and his 
remarks and views on the events then happening 
may still be read with interest. In a letter to his 
friend Foulis. from Ambdr in April, 1790, he writes 
as follows of the likelihood of France becoming 
a successful rival to Great Britain, and even wresting 
from her all her foreign possessions:— 

‘If, like you, I were liable to be possessed by blue 
or any other devils, the situation of afiaii*3 in France 
would be more likoly than anything bceides to 
produce such an event; for as a friend to the glory 
and prosperity of Britain, I cannot behold with in¬ 
difference the restoration of French liberty. That 
nation, already too powerful, wanted nothing but 
a better form of government to render bor the arbiter 
of Europe; and the convulsions attending so re¬ 
markable a revolution having subsided, France will 
soon assume that rank to which she is entitled from 
her resources, and the enterprising genius of her 

c 
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inbabitante. You and I may live to sec the day 
when the fairest provinces of India (rcveraing Mr. 
Gibbon’s boast} shall not be subject to a company of 
merchants of a remote island in the Northern Ocean; 
but when, perhaps, those merchants and their country¬ 
men, being confined by the miporior power of tlieir 
rival to the narrow limita of their native islo, (Jinll 
sink into the insignificance from whicli tin y won* 
raised by the ompiro of the soa. With the freedom 
of our Govemmout wo may retain our oratoi-a, onr 
poets, and historians, but our domestic tnuisactions 
will afltord few splendid materials for tho ox<*rciHo of 
genius or fancy, and with tho loss of empire wo must 
relinquish, however reluctantly, the idea so long and 
so fondly cherished by us all, of our holding tho 
balance of power. 

‘In looking forward to the rising grandeur of Franco, 

I am not influenced by any groundless despojidoncy, 
but 1 judge of the future from the past. And when 
I consider that after tho Revolution sho opposed for 
some time, successfully, the unitofl naval powers of 
England and Holland; that she did tho same under 
Queen Anno, and under George II till 1759 » and that 
notwithstanding the almost total annihilation of hor 
marine in that war—in the East, in Europe, America, 
and the West Indies—she never shunned, and some¬ 
times sought our fleets, and met us in this country 
(the East Indies), if not with sujierior force, at least 
with superior fortune, and perhaps bravery; that she 
made all those exertions when she was left to the 
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mercy of capricious women, who made and unmade 
ministers, generals, and admirals almost every month, 
and when commerce and even the naval profession 
met with no oncouragement; I cannot hut fear that 
when she shall direct her attention to the sea, s^he 
may wrest fl'Oin Britain her empire of that element, 
and strip her of all her foreign possessions. When 
two countiiea have made ncaily tho same progress 
in the arts of peaco and war, and when there is no 
matciial (Uffercncc in the constitution of thoir govern¬ 
ments, that which possesses tlic greatest population, 
and tho most numerous resources from the fertility of 
hei‘ soil, must in the end prevail over her rival. But 
let us leave this struggle with Franco, which I hope 
is yet at some distance, and talk of the affair which 
we have now upon our hands with Tipil, &c.’ 

Turning now from Munro’s descriptions of campaigns 
and views on the politics of the day, we have the 
following giaphio account of his daily life as a 
subaltern in India, and of the hardships and actual 
poverty be had to endure. Tho following is from 
a lettei* to his sister, dated Madras, January 23,'i7^9' 

‘ I have often wished that you were transported for 
a few hours to my room, to be cured of your Western 
notions of Eastern luxury, to witness tho forlorn 
condition of old bachelor Indian oiHcers \ and to give 
them also some comfort in a consolatory fragment. 
You seem to think that they live like those satraps 
that you have read of in plays; and that I in 
particular hold my state in prodigious splendour and 

c 2 
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magnificence—>th&t I never go abroa*! unless upon an 
elephant, surrounded with a crowd of slaves—that 
I am arrayed in ailken robes, and tliat most of my 
time is spent in reclining on a sofa, listening to soft 
music, while I am fanned by my officious pages; or 
in dreaming, like Richard, under a canopy of state. 

‘ But while you rejoice in my imaginary groutness, 
I am most likely stretclxed on a mat, insttia*! of my 
ityil couch; and walking in an old coat, and a raggcxl 
shirt, in the noonday sun, instea<l of looking down 
from my elephant, invested in my royal garniont.s. 
You may not believe me when I tell you, that X never 
experienced hunger or thirst, fatigue or poverty, till 
I came to India—that since then, I Iiavo frccjuontly 
met with the first three, and that the last has been 
my constant companion. If you wish for proofs, here 
' they are. I was three years in India buforo I was 
master of any other pillow than a book or a cartridge- 
pouch ; my bed was a piece of canvas, stretched on 
four cross-sticks, whose only ornament was tho groat- 
coat that I brought from England, which, by a lucky 
invention. I turned into a blanket in tho cold weather, 
by thrusting my legs into the sleeves, and drawing 
the skirts over my head. In this situation I lay, 
like Falstafif in the basket—hilt to point—and very 
comfortable, I assure you, all but my feet. For the 
tailor, not having foreseen the various uses to which 
this piece of dress might be applied, had cut the cloth 
so short, that I never could, with all my ingenuity, 
bring both ends under cover. Whatever I gained by 
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drawing up my legs, I lost by exposing my neck; 
and I generally chose rather to cool my heels than 
my head. This bed served me till Alexander went 
last to Bengal, when he gave me an Europe camp- 
couch. On this great occasion 1 bought a pillow an<l 
a caipct to lay under me, but the unfortunate curtainK 
were condemned to make pillow-cases and towels; 
and now, for tho first time in India, I laid my hca<l 
on a pillow. 

* But this was too much good fortune to bear with 
iTkodcration. I began to grow proud, and resolved to 
live in gi'eat style! For this purpose I bought two 
table-spoons, and two tea-spoons, and another chair— 
for I had but ono before—a table, and two table-cloths. 
But my prosperity was of short duration, for, in less 
than three months, I lost three of my spoons, and one 
of my chaire was broken by one of John Napier’s 
companions. This great blow reduced me to my 
oiiginal obscurity, from which all my attempts to 
emerge have hitherto proved in vain. 

‘My dress has not been more splendid than my 
furniture. I have never been able to keep it all ol' 
a piece; it grows tattered in one quaitcr, while 1 am 
establishing funds to repair it in another; and my 
coat is in danger of losing the sleeves, while I ant 
pulling it off to try on a new waistcoat. 

‘ My travelling expeditions have never been performetl 
with much grandeur or case. My only conveyance is 
an old horse, who is now so weak, that, in all my 
journeys, I am always obliged to walk two-thirds 
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of the way; and if he were to die. I would give my 
kingdom for another, and find nobody to accept of 
my offer. TiU I came here. I hanUy knew what 
walking was. I have often walked from sunrise to 
sunset, without any other refreshment than a (Irhik 
of water; and I have travorsed on foot, in cliffeiont 
^rections, almost every part of tbo country between 

vir.agapatam and Madura, a distanco of eight hundred 
miles. 

‘My houje at Vellore eonsUts of o liall and a Ired- 
room. The former contains but one piece of furniture 
-a table; but on entering the latter, you wouM aee 
me at my writing-table, seated on my only chair, 
Witt the old couch behind me, adorned with a carpet 
and pillow; on my right hand a chest of books, and 
on my left two trunks; one for holding about a dozen 
changes of linen, and the otter about half a dozen of 
plates, knives and forks, &e. This stock will lie 
augmented on my return by a great acquisition, 
which I have made here-six tea-spoons and a pair 
of eandlestieks, bought at the sals of tho furniture 
of a family going to Europe. I gonerally dine at 
home about three times in a month, and then my 
house loo^ very superb; every person on this ooeasion 
ormguig ins own chair and plate. 

‘As I have already told you that I am not Aladdin 
Witt the wonderful lamp, and that, therefore, I keep 
eitter p^es, nor musicians, nor elephants, yon may 
Frhaps, after having had so particular an account of 
my possessions, wish to know in what manner I pass 
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my leisure hotirs. How this was done some years 
ago I scarcely remember; but for the last two years 
that I have been at Vellore I could relate the manner 
in which almost every hour was employed. 

‘Seven was our breakfasb-hour, immediately after 
which I walked out, generally alone; and, though tun 
was my usual hour of returning, I often wandered 
about the holds till one. But when 1 adhered to the 
rules I had laid down for mysolf, I came homo at 
ten, and read Persian till one, when I di-usaud anil 
went to dinner. Came back before throe; sometimes 
slept half an hour, somotimos not, and then wrote or 
talked Persian and Moors till sunset, when I went to 
the paiado, from whence I set out with a party to 
visit the ladies, or to play cards at the commanding- 
officer's. This engaged me till nine, when I went to 
supper, or moiD fnqucntly returned homo without it, 
and read politics and nonsense till bed-time, which, 
according to the entertainment which 1 met with, 
happened sometime between olovon and two. I should 
have mentioned fives as an amusement that occupied 
a great deal oC my time. I seldom missed above two 
days in a week at this game, and always played two 
or three hours at a time, which were taken from roy 
walks and Persian studies. Men are much more 
boyish in this country than in Europe, and, in spite 
of the sun, take, 1 believe, more exorcise, and are, 
however strange it may appear, better able to undcigo 
fatigue, unless on some remarkably hot days. 1 never 
could make half the violent exertions at home that 
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I have made here. My daily walks were usually 
irom four to twelve miles, which I tliought a good 
journey in Scotland. You see children of five or six 
years of age following the camp, and marching fifteen 
or sixteen miles a day with the sauiu case as their 
fathers. 

‘I have almost as much local attachment to Velloix: 
as to Northsido; for it is situated in a delightful 
valley, containing all the varioticjs of mcadowH, groves, 
and rice-fields. On every side you bw. roinanlic hills, 
some neai*. some distant, continually as.suniiiig now 
forms as you advance or retire. All ai-ound you is 
classic ground in the history of tliis country; for 
almost every spot has been the roaidcnco of some 
. powerful family, now reduced to misery by frequent 
revolutions, or the scene of some important action in 
former wars. 

* Not with more veneration should I visit tho field 
of Marathon, or the Capitol of tho ancient JRomans, 
than I tread on this hallowed ground. For, in sitting 
under a tree, and while listening to the disaskoua 
tale of some noble Moorman, who relates to you the 
ruin of his fortune and hie family, to contemplate by 
what strange vicissitudes yon and ho, who are both 
originally from the North of Asia, after a separation 
of 80 many ages, coming from the most opposite 
quarters, again meet in HindusUn to contend with 
each other-this is to me wonderfully solemn and 
affecting.’ 

Yet, while suffering such privations as he has thus 
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SO graphically described, and 'v^hile, as be puts it, 
* poverty was his constant companion,* Munro and his 
brother Alexander, also in India, made up between 
them £100 a year which they regularly remitted to 
their father, who from a state of affluence had fallen 
into greater distress than when they left home, 
and was now with his family mainly dependent on 
his sons' help. The lettei*8 already quoted have shown 
what a master of style Munro was, whoUicr in nar¬ 
rative, descidptiou, or banter. But for tondcimosK 
and beauty few published letters could equal those 
which he wrote to his mother, such as that on tlie 
death of one of bis brothel's, or the following, in which 
at a previous date he refers to his father's affairs and 
his efforts to help him:— 

' Though my situation is not such as 1 might have 
expected, bad Sir Eyi-o Coote lived, yet I still look 
forward with hope, and do not despair of seeing it 
bettered. The only cause I have for i-epining, is my 
inability to assist my father as I wish, and the hearing 
that your spirits are so much affected by tbo loss of 
his fcHune. Yet 1 cannot but think that you have 
many reasons for rejoicing. None of your children 
liavo been taken from 3'ou; and though they cannot 
put you in a state of aflluence, they can place you 
beyond the reach of want. The time will come, 
I hope, when they will bo able to do moi-e, and to 
make the latter days of your life as happy as the 
first. When I compare your situation with that of 
most moMiers whom I remember, I think that you 
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have ^ little reason for grieving as any of them 
Many that ^ rich, are nnhappy in thoir families. 
The loss of fortnno is but a partial evil; you are in 
no danger of experiencing the much heavier one-of 
havmg ^thankful children. The friends that deaerfod 

““'worthy of your society ; 
thow that deserved your friendship have not fonuiken 

■^^xauder and I have agrecl to remit my father 
a year between us. If tlie arn.an. which ill 
Macartney detained are paid. I will send .troo in the 
0U«e of the year .;«6. John Napier will fo„ y „ 
the reason why it was not in my power to send more.’ 


CHAPTEK III 


War with Tipu 

Tiif second Mysore War, or the war with Tijni 
SultAn, 1790-1793, was brought aliout by Tipti’s in¬ 
vasion of Travoncoro. The Dutch liaving sold the 
fort of Ci'angonoro to the li&jji of Titivoncoro, Tipu 
assorted that bho of Cochin, being his vassal, had 
no right to sell it to the Dutch, nor they to another 
power. The British East India Company tlicn in¬ 
formed him that their ally, the RAjA of Travancore, 
was much alarmed at his assembling an ai'my on his 
frontiers. Tipu replied that nothing was fui*thcr from 
his thoughts than war. But as soon as ho had sup¬ 
pressed a rebellion among the NAira in Malabar, he 
passed into Travancore, and, though repulscil at first, 
soon succeeded in storming the Tiuvancore lines *. This 
was immediately followed by a dcclaiation of war by 
the British. Hitherto tlic policy had been to regard 
Tipti as a useful buffer against the MarAtliAs, but 
on bis invasion of Tiavancore a triple alliance was 
formed against him by the Company, the hfarAthAs, 
and the NizAm. A few weeks before the declaration 

' FortU!0d bArricrserccU'dbjrtlioRj^HiiofCochinaudTraTaneorii 
about 1775 ; mo WUIw’ History Uysort, iii. 31-34. 
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of wax, Munro, then stationed at Ambur, in writing 
to his father, January 17, 1790, gave his opinion 
on the state of affairs and his reasons for diffbriug 
from the line of policy pursued as regards Tipu. Tlici-c 
is, however, space for only a few extracts from tliis 
interesting letter. 

‘It will require some time to assemble an army able 
to faw the enemy; and before sueli an anny can 1h> 
put in motion, Tipii may U in actual posscaflion of 
Travancore and all the southom countries. We have 
derived but little benefit from exporienco and inis- 
fortune. Tho year 1790 now sees us as unpr^panxl 
as the year 1780 did for war. Wo have abided to the 
numbers of our army, but not to its strength, by 
bringing so many regiments from Europe. For so 
groat a number of Europeans serve only to retard the 
operations of an Indian army, less by their inability 
to endure the fatigues of the field, than by the great 
quantity of cattle which is requisite to convoy their 
provisions and equipage. No addition has been made 
to our sepoys, on whom we have long depended, and 
may still with security depend, for the piseervation 
of our empire in this country. We have, thci-ofore. 
made our army more expensive and numerous, though 
less calculated for the purposes of war, than formerly, 
both on account of the multitude of Europeans and 
the want of cattle. We keep up. it is true, a small 
estabbshment of bullocks, but hardly sufficient to draw 
the guns, far leas to transport the prodigious quantity 
of stores and provisions which follow an army. Had 
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half the money, idly thrown away in sending a naval 
squadi'on and four additional regiments to this country, 
been employed in increasing tiie establishment of 
sepoys and cattle, wc idiould then have bad an army 
which, for its lightncHs and capacity for action, woubl 
have broken the power of our formidable rival. 

‘Exclusive of the unwicldinoss of our aniiy, wo 
shall commence the war under tlic disadvautago of 
a want of magasdnes, for wo have none at present but 
at Madras. Since the conclusion of tlio late war, wo 
have acted as if wo had been to enjoy a perpetual 
peace. . . . 

‘ It has long been admitted as an axiom in politics, 
by the directoi'S of our affairs, both at home and In 
this country, that Tipu ought to be preserved an 
a barrier between us and the Mailitbds. This notion 
seems to have been at Bist adopted without much 
knowledge of the subject, and to have been followed 
without much consideration. It is to support a 
powerful and ambitious enemy, to defend us from 
a weak one. From the neighbourhood of the one, wo 
have everything to apprehend; frem that of the 
other, nothing. This will be clearly understood by 
reflecting for a moment on tho different coiixtitutions 
of tho two govoimments. The one. the most .simple 
and despotic monarchy iu the world, in which every 
department, civil and military, possc.s.HCS the regU' 
laiity and system communicated to it by the geniuH 
of Haidar, and in which all pretensions derived from 
high birth being discouraged, all indejxsndcnt chiefs 
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and zamindArs subjected or extirpated, justice sevci-cly 
and impartially administered to every class of jHJOplc, 
a numerous and well-dismplinod army kept up, anil 
almost every employment of trust or consequence 
conferred on men raised from obscurity, gives to tlic 
government a vigour hitherto unexampled in Indio. 
The other, composed of a confederacy of independent 
chiefs, possessing extensive doininions and iuitiktous 
armies, now acting in concert, now jealoUH of each 
other, and acting only for their own ailvantngc, and at 
all times liable to be detached from the public cause by 
the moat distant prospect of private gain, can never 
be a voiy dangerous enemy to the Englisli. The first 
is a government of conquest; the last, merely of 
plunder and depredation. The character of vigour 
has been so strongly impressed on the Mysora 
government by the abilities of its founders, that it 
may retain it, even under the reign of a weak prince, 
or a minor; but the strength of the Buprcnio hlaillthA 
government is continually varying, according to the 
disposition of its different members, who sometimes 
strengthen it by union, and sometimes weaken it by 
defection, or by dividing their temtories among their 
children. 

‘ That nation likewise maintains no standing army, 
adopts none of the European modes of discipline, and 
is impelled by no religious tenets to attempt the 
extirpation of men of a different belief. But Tipu 
supports an army of 110,000 men, a large body of 
which is composed of slaves, called chelas. trained on 
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the plan of the Turkish janizaries, and follows with 
the greatest eagerness every principle of liiuropean 
tactics. He has oven gone so far as to publish a book 
for the use of his officers, a copy of which is now in 
my possession, containing, besides the evolutions and 
manceuvi'es usually practised in Kuropo, some of his 
own invention, together with UirectionH for marching, 
encamping, and fighting; and he is, with all his cxtru> 
ordinary talents,a furious zealot in a faith wldch founds 
eternal happiness on the destruction of other sects. 

* An opportunity for humbling an enemy ho danger¬ 
ous, and so implacable, has now ap]K‘arcd; and Imd 
wc been in the state of readiness for action which 
good policy demanded of us, one aimy iniglit have 
entered the Coimbatoi‘6 country and another sat down 
before Bangalore, almost beforo ho could have oppose<l 
us. But so far from this, no onny is yet likedy to 
assemble; and it was with much difficulty tliat 
Colonel Musgravo prevailed on the Covenior to scntl 
the 36th regiment, two battalions of sc>]ioyK. one 
rcgimoiit of cavaliy, and a company of artillery, to 
Tricliiuopoli. But the troops there, even when joiiUMl 
by this detachment, will not form an army that will 
bo able to act ofiensivcly. 

‘Our operations will Iks still farther impe<h*d by 
the i-eferoncc which it will, most likely, he judgi*d 
expedient to make to Bengal, hefon; wc procetHl on an 
offensive war. Tim public look iinjMiticntly for tlie 
airival of ———and seem to be sanguine in their 
* l*robal»ly Lord OurnwaliiM U !»■. 
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expectations of the happy effects to be derived from 
the ability and exertions of so distinguished a char¬ 
acter. Experience might have taught them, at Ica^t 
in this country, to build less on great names; for 
they have seen so many impositions on the under- 
xtanding of mankind, invested witli high oBiccs, and 
i-ecommonded by common fame, as voro enough to pro- 
judice them against any man who should como among 
them with such credentials.' 

Throughout the war with Tipii, Lieut. Munro was 
actively engaged, and in his Memorandum of Sc^rvices 
he specifies the various engagemonts and dutins in 
which he took part He was in command of a body 
of sepoys called the Prise Guard, was prc.sont when 
the fort of Bangalore was taken by storm, was at the 
battle of Karigal, at the siege of Soringapatam, an<l 
after the peace in March, 1792, ho marched with tlm 
detachment in charge of the two sons of Tipu who worn 
sent as hostages to Madias. 

In long letters to his father, Munro dcflcribes 
the events of the war, and with minute detail the 
operations of the British troops at Pdlgli&t, in 
Malabar, and at Satyamang^am, Erodo, Kariir, 
Dhirapuram, and Coimbatore, all in the Coimbatore 
District; and at Tirupat(ir, Ki-ishnagiri, and Kdveri- 
patam in the Salem District. Commenting on 
the two days’ %hting with Tipu at Satyaman- 
gilam he observes: 'There seems to be a fatality 
sometimes attending the greatest geniuses, which 
deadens the energy of their minds, and reduces 
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them to tho level of common men, at the moment 
when their best concerted schemes are going to be 
crowned with success. Had Tipu acted with more 
decision on September 14, by bringing up more 
guns and pressing Floyd closer, ho would probably 
liave defoatctl him; or, if not that day, he would un¬ 
doubtedly have done it the following; for not a man 
of tho dotoclimcnt hod eaten or slept for two jlays. 
and they could have made little rosistancc to jinothor 
attack. The General, who liad gone by mistake, 
for it wouUl be unjust to imputo it to design, towards 
Hhann&yakankdta, could not have boon near to supjioi't 
them; and after their defeat, he would himself have 
fallen an easy sacrifice, for ho ha<l only three battalions 
of sepoys, and two of Europeans, without their flank 
oorapanies; and even Colonel Stuart would have been 
fortunate had be escaped with his detachment from 
P&lghit. The Colonel was so much convinced that 
these things would take place, that, on i*ocoiving in¬ 
formation from the General of Floyd^s situation, he 
mado preparations for retreating (on the first accounts 
of the loss of the army, which ho expected every 
moment to loam) with all his force to Cochin. Tipi'i, 
fortunately for us, did not act with Ids u.sual 
vigour, and the southern army escaped from destruc¬ 
tion.’ 

Munro’s relations, naturally proud of his gi*aphic 
accounts of the war with Tipu, published one of his 
letters in a London paper. On hearing of this he 
destroyed what he calls a long treatise on the war. 

D 
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'■ There was no use in keeping it,* he writes, ‘ when 
I could not venture to send it to those for whose 
amusement it was intended. It mentioned what 
ought to have been the general plan of the war; 
explained the impolicy of commencing it in (kiim- 
batore, which 1 believe 1 took notice of I>efore Genera) 
Medows joined the army; the propriety of advancing 
from the Kam&tik to Bangalore; pointed out the 
mistake of the Seringapatam expodition os well as 
the manner in which it ought to bo next attouiptod 
and the government of Tipu entirely overthrown; and 
by a discussion of the nature of Marilthd arniics, tludr 
method of marching, and the way of supplying tltuni 
with provisions, showed how little cause there was of 
apprehension from them.’ 

The details he gives of the siege of Bangalore and 
of the subsequent operations are published in Gloig's 
Xi/«, and aie well worth reading, but are too long to 
quote here. So also arc the letters ho wrote wlicn tlm 
idea was entertained of a speedy accommodation with 
Tipd. Against this he argued strongly, and derided 
the policy of maintaining in India the balance of 
power. ‘Men read books,’ he wrote, ‘and because 
they find that all warlike nations have had theii' 
downfall, they declaim against conquest as not only 
dangerous but unprofitable, from a supposition that 
the increase of territory must be always followed by 
a proportionable increase of expense. This may be 
true when a nation is surrounded by warlike neigh¬ 
bours, which, while it gains a province on one 
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side, loses as mach on the other. But there are times 
and situations where conquest not only brings a 
revenue greatly beyond its expenses, but brings also 
additional security. The kings of England know 
this when they attempted the reduction of Scotland. 
There is, however, another example which would 
apply better to our position in the Karnatik. When 
Spain was, in tlie last century, engaged in a war 
with France and Portugal, would not tlie possewiion 
of the latter country have added much to her 
strength and security, by removing every posHibility 
of attack from the frontiers of Franco 1 By subduing 
the country below the Gh^te. from Pal^tcherry to 
Ambiir, we have nothing to fear. The sea is behind us, 
and in front we gain a stronger barrier than we now 
have, which would enable us to defend the countiy 
with the present military establishment; but as this, 
with the civil expenses, would be nearly equal to 
the whole revenue of the country, lot us advance to 
the Kistna, and we shall triple our revenue with¬ 
out having occasion to add much to our military 
force; because our barrier will then be both Btronger 
and shorter than it is now.* 

In the following letter, dated April a8, i 79 ^’ 
Munro criticizes the negotiations with Tipu and the 
terms of the peace that were entered into. Sub¬ 
sequent events showed how correct was his view of 
the situation and his foresight as to the steps that 
should have been taken to prevent a recuirence of 
hostilities on the part of Tipu. 

D 2 
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‘ 1 am so little pleased with the peace, that I cannot 
without difficulty bring myself either to talk or write 
of it When hostilities ceased, Tipu had no place 
above the Ghits from Gurramkonda to Soringa- 
patam. Besides the former of these forte, he had Gooty, 
Bollary, and Chitaldrug; but all cither so distant 
from the scene of action, or so weakly garrisojied, ns 
to give him no benefit from hohling them, llo IiimI 
likewise Krishnagiri, in tlie Bfirdinahal, which wiw, 
however, at tliis time, of no conKe(|uenc(i in the 
operations of the war, because ite gari-ison w'os not 
strong enough to attack convoys coining from the 
Karn^tik, and because the Feddonaididurgum Pass, in 
the neighbourhood of Ambur, being roj>airod, all 
convoys, after the month of September, took that road 
as the most direct to the army. He had lost the 
greatest part of his troops by death or desertion in 
the attack of his lines, and he himself had lost his 
haughtiness, his courage, and almost every quality 
that distinguished him, but his cruelty, which he 
continued to exercise every day on many of the 
principal officers of his government, particularly 
BrAhmans, on the most idle suspicions. Tlie remains of 
hia infantry were in tho fort, and his cavalry on the 
glacis. He slept at night in the fort, in the great 
mosque,—for he never visited his palace after his 
defeat on the 6th j and during the day he stayed on 
the outside amongst his horsemen, under a private 
tent, from whence he observed, with a sullen despair, 
his enemies closing in upon him from every side—the 
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Karodtik ai*my, on the north bank of the river, with 
their approaches, which even on this side were carried 
within four thousand yai’ds of the wall, and a strong de¬ 
tachment occupying the pettah, and half the island— 
the Bombay army on the south side, about four miles 
distant, on tho Pcriyapfitnd road—Pai^asu K 4 m Bbfto, 
aftoi- ravaging Biddanom, advancing by rapid marches 
to fillup the interval between tho right of the Bombay 
and tlio left of the Kam&tik anny, and eompleto tin* 
blockade—and no possibility of protracting tho siege, 
even by the most dotonnined resistance, hcyoml tiiteen 
days. In this situation, when extirpation, which hn<l 
been so long talked of, seemed to be so near, the 
modci-ation or the policy of Lord Cornwallis granted 
him peace, on the easy teiins of his rclintjuishing 
half bis dominions to the confederates. Tipu accepted 
these conditions on the 24th of Februaiy, and ordein 
were instantly issued to stop all working in the 
trenches. The words which spread sucli a gloom 
over* the aimy, by disappointing not so much their 
hopes of gain as of rovonge, wero these: “Lord 
Cornwallis has great pleasure in announcing to the 
army that preliminaries of peace have been settled 
between the Confederate Powers and Tipii Sultdn.” 

‘ His Lordship probably at this time supposed tliat 
everything would soon be finsJly settled, and that he 
would be able in a few days to leave a sickly camp, 
where he was losing great numbers of Europeans; but 
Tipu continued to work with more vigour than before 
the cessation, and used so many delays and evasions in 
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ratifying the definitive treaty, that notwithstanding 
his having already sent his two eldest sons as hostages, 
and a million sterling, it was believed that hostilities 
would be renewed. His Lordship furnished him with 
the means of protraction by adopting a rovcinue instca*! 
of a gec^raphical division of his country, ft was 
stipulated that the confederates wore to take portions 
of his territories contiguous to their own, and hy thoir 
own choice, which should amount to half his nivomm. 
He was desired to send out an account of his rcvomicM, 
that the selection might bo ma<lc. Ho replied tliat lie 
had none—that they had all been lost at Ilangalore and 
other places; and on being told that in that case the 
allies would make the partition agreeable to statements 
m their own possession, he sent out accounts in whicli 
the fi-ontiercountries were overrated,and all thosointhe 
centre of his kingdom, which he know he would i*otaiii 
for himself, undervalued. The fabrication was obvious, 
not only in this particular, but also in lus diminishing 
the total amount of his revenue about tliirty lacs of 
i-upeee. The confederates, however, after a few days 
consented to submit to this double loss for the sake’ 
of peace; but Tipii, after gaining one point, deter¬ 
mined to try his success on some others. The value 
of the whole had been fixed; but on proceeding to fix 
that of the districts which were to be ceded, he threw 
so many obstacles in the way, that the aUies found 
themselves at last compelled to adopt the measure 
with which they ought to have begun. A list was 
sent to him, which he was told contained half his 
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donuDioQS, and he was desired to put his seal to it. 
After a delay of two clays, ho replied that he would 
neither give up Kriahnagirl, Chitaldrug, nor Gooty. 
His unwillingness to part with these places, which 
could only be useful to him in an offensive war, con¬ 
vinced his Loidship of his hostile designs, and made 
him resolve to insist on their being suiTcndortid; he 
ordered parties to make fascines, and the young princes 
to go next morning to Bangalore. The vakils of 
Tipii, seeing his sons marching off at daybreak, ran 
and called up Sir John Kennaway, and begged that 
they might bo detained till they should inform the 
Sultfin, and get wnoUier final answer from him. His 
Lordship, with his usual mildness, permitted them to 
halt after they had proceeded about two miles; but still 
it was not till the i6th, thi-ce days afterwards, that the 
vakils signed the treaty; and it did not come out till 
the 19th with the signature of Tipu. 

' So much good sonsc and military skill has been 
shown in the conduct of the war, that I have little 
doubt but that the peace has boon made with ccjual 
judgment. It has given us an increase of rcvcnm> 
amounting to thirty-nine and a half lacs of rupees, 
which, though from Tipii’s inisinanagcincnt of his 
finances it has not produced that for soino years past, 
will soon bo easily afforded by the country; and by 
giving us possession of the Bfir&mabal, it has rendered 
it extremely difficult, if not impossible, for Tipii to 
invade the Kamitik in future from the westward,— 
for the passes from Mysore into the B^flmahal, though 
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good, axe few; and though not defended by forti- 
ficatioM, there are so many strong posts near thorn, 
that an invading army must either take them, which 
might require a whole campaign, or elec leave thorn 
m the rear, and run the risk of being starved hy the 
loss of lU convoys. These arc, no doubt, groat 
advances ; but because greater might have Ikioi. with 
ease obtamed. I cannot help thinking but that somc- 
Uung has been left undone. Why, imitcad of stumblii,,, 
upon revenue accounts, could wo not have traced „,m 
bound^ on the map, taken such placee as suiUnl us 
from Aeir political situation, sent him entirely above 
the Ghdts and not left him in pcssc-ssion of Kaisir 
and Coimbatore, to plunder oui- southern provinces 
wWerhe shall 6nd it convenient to go to war? 

18 true, that the possession of Paigatchorry will 
make It always easy fora BombayTmy 

^imbatore, and force him above the Obits, with 
he ^tance of a Kamitik army ; but to collect our 

m^ “ “>■“ ‘““0 ho 

uud ravage the Kamitik as fai- 

^ha^^''T\ ' “'f “>« “ttle and 

mhabitante. he may render it difficult for us to equip 

“ "“y If we are in a situatirj^ 

^Ch, he wiU probably lose Bangalore in the first 
“nipaigm But he will always be able to prevent» 
wmy without cavalry from besieging Sei-i^apatam • 

^d while he can do this, he can force us, Zr an ea ’ 

-nquesteforpeace. We 
ght, therefore, to have kept CoimUtoie.^ estab- 
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lished a strong post at Satyamangfilam, which w’ould 
have made an invasion on that side as impracticable 
as on that of Uio Bfii’imahal. Tipu being then without 
magazines in the low countries, and seeing strong postw 
in the neighbourhood of all tho passes, wliich could 
defy bis unskilful attacks and intei’copt his convoys, 
would have had no temptation to hegin a hopj^hw 
war; but as the allies must also liavo had a pro- 
poilional inci’oase of territory, it is said that ho would 
then have been induced too low- Ho wouhl have Ijci-n 
more powei'fiil than Haidar was when tic usurped tlic 
government, and would have been ns able as he to 
defend his possessions; and if he was not, so luucli 
the better. For every person who has seen hia anny, 
and that of tho other country powers, must !)0 con¬ 
vinced how mucli is to bo feared from tho one, and 
how little from tho other. 

* Lord Cornwallis was apprehensive that ho should 
have been driven to tho necessity of taking Seringa- 
patam; and frequently exclaimed, “ Good Qodl what 
shall I do witli this place V* I would have said, “ Keep 
it as tlio best barrier you can have to your own 
countries; and be confident that, with it, an<l sucli 
a frontier as tho Kfivoii, skirted by vast ranges of 
rugged mountains, wliicli make it impassable for an 
anny from Arakero to Kfiveripuram, no Indian 
power will ever venture to attack you.” But every¬ 
thing now is done by moderation and conciliation;— 
at this mte, wo shall be all Quakers in twenty years 
more. I am still of the old doctiine, that the best 
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method of making allprincea keep the peace, not 
excepting even Tipii, is to make it dangerous for 
them to disturb your quiet. This can be done by 
a good army. We have one; but as m- have not 
money to pay it, we ought to have taken ariviuitago 
of our successes for this puq>o 3 o. ami after rtuluciug 
Seringapatam, have retained it and all the countries 
to the southward and westwaid of tlio Kfivori. Ry 
domg tins, we could have maintained a gnoil body of 
cavalry; and so far from Ixiing loft witli a weak and 

extended frontier, the usual attendant of conquests, we 

flhould, from the nature of the country, have ocquii-oil 
one more compact and more strong than wo have at 
present. 


‘ If peace is so desirable an object, it would be wiser 
to have retained the power of preserving it in our 
hands, than to have loft it to the ooiirico of Tipii 
who, though he has lost half his rovenuo, has by no 
means lost half his power. He rwjiiircs no com- 
binaUon, Uke ns, of an able military governor, pcaoo 
m Europe, and allies in this country, to onahio him 
to prosecute war sncecssfully. Ho only wants to 
attack them singly when he will be more than amatcli 
for any of them ! and it will be strange if ho does not 
find an opportunity when the confedemtos may not 
find It convenient to support the general cause. When 

f Cornwallis 

at the head of the Government, (such men as we have 

lately a«n commanding armies,) Tipii may safely 

try, by the means of Gooty, Chitaldnig, and Biddanore 
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to recover the conquests of the Mai^itliiu* ajod the 
Niz&m. If Loi'd Cornwallis himself could not have 
reduced Tipu without the assistance of the Ma- 
rfithlis,—for there w no doubt that without tlicin ho 
could never, affcoi* falling back from Seringapatain in 
May, have advanced again beyond Bangidoro,—if his 
integrity, his sound manly judgment, and his great 
military talents could havo done nothing, what is to 
he hoped for from tlioso whom wo may expect to 
supply his room ? Wo cannot look for bettor tlian 

_, or-, or -, men selected from tho army 

as groat militaiy charactoi*s. But these gentlemen 
tbcmsolTes are as well convince<l as any privates in 
tho army, how cheap Tipd hold thorn, and how 
little honour he could havo gained by foiling them. 
One, or rather two, sallied forth; and after spouting 
some strange, unintelligible stuff, like ancient Pistol, 
and the ghosts of Homans, lost their magumnes by 
forming them in front of tho army, and then spent 
the remainder of tho campaign in running alK>ut the 
countiy, after what was ludicrously called by tho army 
the invisible power, asking which way the bull ran I 
' The otbci‘, in May last, on a detachment of Tipii's 
inarching towards him without over seeing them, 
w'ith an army superior to Sir Eyro CJooto's at l*mto 
Novo, shamefully ran away, leaving liis camp and his 
hospital behind; and in advancing in February, 
a second time, when Tipu had last tho greatest part 
of his army, he allowed a few straggling horse to cut 
otf a great part of his camp equipage, and would have 
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lost the whole had not Colonel Floyd been sent with 
a small detachment to bring liim safely past the 
ferocious Tipu. The Colonel found him a« much 
dismayed as if he had been surrounded by the whole 
Austrian army, and busy in placing an ambuscade to 
catch about six lootics ^ He must have Urn a simple 
looty tlrnt ho caught! Lord (.'omwallis said one day 
on hearing that tlio lootics had carri,.! away nine’ 
elcphoiito near Savandnig, «tlmt they wm-e the Iswt 
troops in the world, for that tJmy wen^ always doing 
something to haraas their enemies;'* andlamcontident 

that Tipd has not lost a looty in his anny who is 

not a beUer soldier than any of these three Concmk 

Had his loitUhip not arrived, Tipii would liavo been 
too much for thorn all, and their confederates at tlieir 
back. These characters have led me out of my way, 
or I should have said a great deal more about the 

armies of theNative Powers, the old subject of Tipdas 
a burner against the Mar^thfis, and some overnights 
which his Lordship had nearly committed when ho 
intended sending Meclows with a part of the army to 
Assore to wait for him.’ 

‘ ioo(y, a plunderer; are Yule'* //ptawK/oe^n. 


CHAPTER IV 


ThK BARAMAirAL—MUNno AS COLI.KCTOU 

By tho treaty of Seringapatain, Tipi'i ceded half his 
dominioDR to the East India Company and thuir 
allies—the Nizdm and the MaiAtliAs. The portion 
that came to the Company was the Distiict of Maltihar 
on the west coast, JKndigal, now part of tho District 
of Maduia, and what was then known as the B&rd- 
'niahal, a part of tho present District of Salem. 

For the civil administration of the latter of these 
Lord Cornwallis selected Captain Rood, with the title 
of Superintendent of Revonuo of the Bdrfiinahal; and 
Lieutenant Munro and two otlicr military officers 
were appointed as his assistants. Tho selection of 
military ofiBcers for this work was duo partly to the 
deficiency of civil servants with a sufficient knowledge 
of the language, and partly to tho unsatisfactory 
manner in which the mvenuo administration of tho 
older possessions of tho Company bad been conducted. 
In the Northern Circ&rs, for example, tho land be¬ 
longed chiefly to zamind^irs, who paid a fixed sum to 
Government, farming out the land to renters, who, 
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collected the revenue from the i-iiyats, and, n« might Ik- 
expected, pillaged them with unauthorized exactions. 
The renting system was also atlopted for collecting tlie 
revenue in land not under zamindurs, and in the Jiigir 
with similar results to the rfiyats, or cultlvatorN, ami 
with considerable loss to tho Government; ' the inal- 
adinioistration,* says Sir Alexander Arbiithnot, ' was 
intensified by tlic inteiTontion of a class tif pei-sons 
called *■ dubaslicH,' some of them doiiiestie. servantH of 
the European residents at Madras, wlio after the 
invasion of the Kamlitik by Haidar in 17K0, purchased 
rights in tho land at absurdly low i-atew, ami oxei*ciHcd 
a most mischievous influence in tho district,’ 

The B&r£mahal in which Munro sjKjnt the next 
seven years of his service, 1792-1799, consisted of the 
TAluks of Krishnagiri, Dhormfipuri, Utanktirui, ami 
Tirupatur; these, with Hosfir, which was a&piired in 
1799. form the most beautiful part of tho Salem 
District, itself perhaps the most pictimwiue in the 
Madras Presidency. The area of tliesc TAluks varies 
from about 600 to 1,200 square miles, with a total of 
3.300; the chief town of each is named after it, or tho 
T^uk after the town, but they are all small places, only 
Tirupatdr having more than 10,000 inhabitants at the 


present day. The trunk roads, connecting Salem from 
one direction and Madras from the oast with Banga¬ 
lore, are well made, and in most places arc for miles 
planted on both sides with banian trees, which form 
‘ The preMnt District of Cbeng&lput. 

. ““ "'>«<> f""- 
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a continuous avenue, *a pillared shade high over¬ 
arched affoi'ding shelter even in the hottest weather. 
‘Between lUyakota and Krishnagiri/ writes Mr. Le 
Fanu,* is a winding ghfit which is perhaps only second 
in point of beauty of all the natui-al beauties of the 
Salem District. Commencing about half atiiilo cast of 
lUyakota, it winds through the vcrdui’o-clad hills 
which almund hero ; sometimes descending over sUKJp 
declivities, and again wandering through griwwy gla<]e8 
at the bottom of valleys, which txjho to the song of birds 
and abound with all the weoltli of tropical growth, 
while over all the bare peaks, witli the durgum as 
their king, tower in rich shades of grey, brown an<l 
even crimson, due to the weatheiing of the mother 
rock. Shorter than the road is the track used by 
foot travellci'8 and known as the Puvatti gh^t, whicli 
penetmtes the thick jungles where the banditti of the 
country love to lurk; here the footstep stai'tlos the 
hare from its form, and the jungle cock runs clatter¬ 
ing to his mates in the bamboo undcigrowtb, while 
herds of deer cross the path, and holt to gaze in mute 
surprise at the trespassers on their favourite haunts 
Not less enthusiastic is Munro's description of 
Tirupatdr : ‘ There is nothing to bo compai’cd to it in 
England, nor, what you will think higher praise, in 
Scotland. It stands in the midst of an extensive 
fertile valley, from ten to forty miles wide and sixty 
or seventy long, surrounded by an ainphithcatro of 
mountains of evciy shape, many of them twice as 
‘ i^r. Lod, lx. 1107. ’ Sitlem DistrUt Siawtitt, ii. 351. 
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high as the Grampians *. Tho countrj' here among 
the hills has none of the cold and stinted appearance 
which such countries have at home. The largest 
trees, the richest soil, and the most luxuriant vegetation, 
are usually found among naked masses of gi-anite at 
the )>ottom of tlxo liilla’ Writing of a spot near 
DliarmApuri where he harl made a ganleii, Munro 
says that whenever ho happonotl to ho at Dliannfi- 
puri he always spent at least an hour every jlay at 
it, ‘and to quit it now goes ns much to my heart as 
forsaking an old friend.' In all those places, in 
Krishnagiri, in BharroSpuri, at RAyakota, in the Toptir 
Pass, at Omaldr, at Sankaridrdg. tho bungalows in 
which Munro lived, the tanks and choultries ho had 
built, and oven some of tho tiocs ho planted, still 
remain, so that wherever an official now travels or 
halts there is something to remind him of Munro. 
But though nearly a centmy has passed away since 
Munro settled the Salem District, it is in tho aifoctions 
of the people, and as the rAyats’ friend, that ho is best 
remembered. 

The administration of the BdrAmahal under both 
Haidar and Tipii had been oppressive in the extreme; 
and the fii-st thing that Read and Munro had to do 
was to settle the amount and the mode of the colleaion 
of the revenue, and this was done in such a way as 
to result in the permanent welfare of the people and 
benefit to the State. The system adopted was that 

' Th® ShsTxro; Hills, a well-known sanitarium five miles from 
Salem, are over 4,500 feet above the sea-loveL 
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which, witii some modificationB, was afterwards ex¬ 
tended over the Madras Presidency, and is Icnown as 
the RAyatwJiri system. Under it the revenue is col¬ 
lected by the Government officers direct from the 
rdyats; an annual enquiry is made an to the extent of 
such holding, as the I'fi.yat has the option to give up, or 
diminish, or extend his holding from year to year ; 
hut there is no annual settlement of the itite of assess¬ 
ment, as is sometimes erroneously supposed. The rdyat 
under this system is virtually a proprietor with 
a simple and perfect title, and has all the benefits of 
a pei*petual lease without its msponsibility. Evwy 
registered holder of land is recognized as its proprietor, 
and pays the revenue assessed upon his holding direct to 
Government; be is at liberty to sublet his pioperty or 
to transfer it by gift, sale, or moi tgugo; anti ho cannot 
be ejected by Government so long as he pays the fixed 
assessment. In unfavourable seasons remissions are 
granted for entire or partial loss of produce; the 
assessment is fixed in money and does not vary from 
year to year, except wliore water is drawn from 
a Government sourco of irrigation, nor is any addition 
made to the assessmont for improvements effected at 
the rAyat's own expense \ he receives assistance in 
bad seasons, and cannot be evicted a.s long as be jtays 
his dues. 

In a long letter^ to Capt. Allen, dated Juno 8, 
1794, Munro describes the revenue system adopted by 
him in the BArAmahal, contrasting it with Haidar’s 

* 01«ig'8 voL i. pp. 174-180. 

£ 
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system of finance, and describing the nature of the 
country and its products, and giving his views as to the 
advisability of the abolition of road duties, taxes on 
ploughs, houses, trades, cotton, S:c. He begins by saying, 
* you seem to think that I havo a groat stock of hidden 
knowledge of revenue and other matters, whicli I am 
unwilling to part with. I have more than onc.o en¬ 
deavoured to convince you that wo Iiavo no rn^'HtcricH, 
that we have made no now discoveries, and that ouronly 
system is lm\l lahowr. Whatever sucenss may 
have hithoi-to attended the management of those 
districts it is to be ascribed to this talent alone, and it 
must be unremittingly exerted, not so much to make 
collections as to prevent them, by detecting and 
punishing the authors of private assessments whieli 
are made in almost every village in India. We havo 
only to guard the r&yats from oppression and they 
will create the revenue for us/ 

In a letter to his father from the * Bank of the KAveri, 
opposite Erode,' in Januai-y, 1795, Munro expostulates 
with him for endeavouring to obtain promotion for 
him through a Mr. P., apparently by showing the 
latter some of his letters. ‘ They might,’ ho writes, 

‘ raise the curiosity of Mr. P., but could give him no 
very favourable opinion of me/ and ‘if he took any 
step in my favour, his doing so would be highly 
improper, for it is from the reports of Government 
and the Board of Revenue, under whom I immediately 
act, and not from my own, that he ought to foim his 
judgment of my fitness for being enti-usted with 
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a civil employioent.’ Id tMfi letter he makes the 
following remarks as to the necessity of collectors 
knowing the language of the country and being 
properly paid, and on the system of annual settle¬ 
ment, which had not yet been modified into the 
rAyatwfiri system as described above. Ho says 

'Great additions might certainly bo ma<lo to the 
Company’s revenue on the coast. The first stop should 
be to find proper men to manage it; for, unlos.** this 
is done, every attempt at improvement will bo in vain. 
No should get the charge of a district who dw'S 
not understand the language of the natives; for unless 
he bad pei'severance enough for this, ho will never 
have enough for a collector; and ho would besides 
be kept under the dominion of his servants, and 
ignorant of everything that was passing around him. 
Oovemraent have at least been convinced of the 
necessity of such a regulation; and Sir Charles 
Oakeley ^ just before ho departed, issued an order that 
after the 1st of January, 1796, no person would be 
appointed a collector who did not undomtand some 
of the country langunges. 

* To this knowledge and zeal in fulfilling the duties 
of their station, collectors should also unite a sound 
constitution, capable of bearing heat and fatigue; for 
if they are not active in going about their disti'icts, 
and seeing everything themselves, the petty officers 
under them, in combination with the head-farmers, 
will make away with the revenue on pretence of bad 

' Governor of Madnu, Aug. 179a to Sopt. * 794 - 
E 2 
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seasons. In this coontry, where there are so few 
Europeans, and where all business of taxation is 
transacted in a strange language, Government have 
scarcely any means of learning how the collector 
conducts himself, except from his own reports; and 
to think of preventing his oinlxizzlomonts by multi¬ 
plying ofHcial checks, would only bo an idle waste 
of time and money. This evil, which can never bo 
entirely removed, would best bo romodied bysulocting 
tneu of industry and talents, aud placing them buyond 
the necessity of perverting the public money to their 
private use. 

*A collector ought to have at least a thousand pagodas 
a month; he will probably have been eight or ton 
years in the country before he receives his appoint¬ 
ment ; and allowing that he remains ten moro, and 
that he annually spends half his income, which he 
may do without being very extravagant, by having 
no fixed place of abode, and keeping an extra number 
of servants and horses for ^quent travelling, he may, 
at the end of twenty years, return home not much 
richer than he ought to be. The Revenue Board 
made some time ago an application for an increase 
of salary to collectors, which Government rejocted, 
with gi-eat marks of displeasure; but, in doing this, 
they showed little knowledge either of true policy or 
human nature; for when men are placed in situations 
where they can never become independent by their 
avowed emoluments, but where they may also, by 
robbing the public without any danger of discovery, 
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become so on a sudden, the number of those who would 
balance which side to take is so small, that it ought 
not to be brought into the account. 

‘ We see every day collectors, who always lived above 
theii- salary, amassing gi-oat fortunes in a very few 
yeare. The opei-ation by which this is nccomplislicd 
is very simple;—when rents arc paid in money, by 
giving Government a rent-roll below the real one. arul 
when in kind, by diminishing the produce of the laml or 
of the sales. It is in vain to say that collectore, being 
men of education and character, will not descend U» 
such practices ; the fact is against this conclusion. It w 
the same thin g whether it is done by themselves or by 
those under them. It may be said, that their gains 
arise from the successful tiade of their agents; but 
when these very agents are invested with all their au¬ 
thority, and can, by pushing the payment of the rents, 
and other contrivances, get the whole produce of tlie 
lands into their hands at their own price, it is easy to 
see how dear such a trade costs both Govci'iiment and 
the people The immediate deduction, tliough consider¬ 
able, is not all the loss that revenue sustains, tlu- 
obstruction of improvement ought alsfi to bo reckoned; 
for men occupied in such schemes cannot have much 
leisure to attend to the extension of cultivation... . 

‘The rents in some parts of the Karn&tik are regulatctl 
by the grain sown, every kind paying a diifei*ent rate, 
and in others they are levied in kind; and, in all, 
the leases arc annual. Where the rents arc fixed 
according to the grain, the lands are measured every 
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yeai*. The surveyors, in making their reports, arc 
guided by the bribes they receive, and a thousand 
frauds are practised both on the farmers and the 
Government; and where they are collected in kind, 
the produce of the land is either tlirown ii[>ou the 
cultivator, at a price much above its value, or else 
a standard is fixed for the market. I>elow witich no 
person can sell until the whole of the public grain lias 
boen disposed of. Such wretched managonient, one 
would think, must soon ruin the country; but the 
univeisal custom of caily marriages is favoumblu to 
population; and the inhabitants, under all their 
oppressions, seldom quit theii' native villages, bccau.HO 
they are attaclied to them, and can go nowhere tliat 
they will not experience the same tix^atmeiit. They 
soon forget their wrongs, for they must live; aud 
they again cultivate their fields the succeeding year, 
with the certainty of being plundered in tlio same 
manner ns the last This insecurity of property, 
though a groat obstacle to the increase of revenue, 
doei not dimmish it much ; for, as the greatest part 
of it is at present drawn from gmin, the source of it 
cannot be lessened in any great degree without 
starving the inhabitants; and they will not want 
subsistence as long as it can be provided so easily. 

‘ A man has only to furnish himself with a couple of 
bullocks,—a plough hardly costs a sucpence. If he 
turns up the soil three or four inches, and scatters his 
seed, he is sure of a sufficient return. Were we to 
abandon our present oppressive mode of taxation, the 
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counti-y, instead of rice and dry grain, would be 
covered with plantations of betel, cocoa-nut, sugar, 
indigo, and cotton; and the people would take a great 
deal of our manufactures, for they are remarkably fond 
of many of them, particularly of scarlet; but. unfor¬ 
tunately. few of them can afford to wear it. M^y 
Bi-fthmans use a square piece of it as a cloak, during 
the wot and cold weather; but I don’t remember over 
seeing any of Uie farmers with it. WImu they can 
appear tine, and think there is no danger in doing so, 
there is no doubt but that great numbers of them will 
substitute it for the camly, a coarse thick woollen stuff, 
with which all of them are provided, which they carry 
in all seasons to defend themselves from the sun and 
rain, and on which they sit by day and sleep by night. 

‘ It is a mistaken notion that Indians are too simple 
in their manners to have any passion for forcig!i 
manufactures. In dress, and every kind of dissipation 
but drinking, they ore at least our'equaLs. They aro 
hindered finm taking our goods, not by want of 
inclination, but cither by poverty, or the fear of being 
reputed rich, and having their rents raised. WhcJi 
we i-elinquish the barbarous system of annual sotUe- 
ments; when we make over the lands, either in very 
long leases or in perpetuity, to the present occupants ; 
and when we have convinced them, by making no 
assessments above the fixed rent, for a series of years, 
that they are actually proprietors of the soil, we shall 
see a demand for European articles of which wo have 
at present no conception. If we look only to the 
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security of om* own power in this country, it would 
perhaps be wiser to keep the lands, as they now are, 
in the possession of Qovemmont, giving them to the 
inhabitants in leases of from hve to twenty ycaiv, 
than to make them over to them for ever, because 
there is reason to foar that such a property may 
l>eget a spirit of inclopendonco, wliicli may ouo day 
prove dangerous to our autliority j but neither tlic 
present revenue, nor any futui-e increase of it, can Ik* 
depended upon, while our military force is inadequate 
to the defence of our territoricss and while tlm enemy 
can ravage them, and drive away the people, without 
our being able to hinder them. Wo require for this 
purpose at least 6,000 or 7,000 cavalry: an invasion 
would cost U8 more in six months than tho addition>il 
expense of such a corps would amount to in ten years. 

‘ While our anny is composed only of infantry, our 
power here will always be in the most critical situation 
in the time of war; for ono defeat may ruin us; 
because against an enemy strong in horse, defeat and 
extirpation are the same. He may lose many battles 
without much injury to his afTaii's, because we cannot 
pursue; but by one victory he annihilates our army. 
It was on this principle that Haidar fought us so often 
in 1781; and had he once defeated Sir Eyre Coote, 
he would soon have been master of every place in the 
Kam^tik but Madras. Four or five thousand horse 
might just now lay waste the KamAtik, and Tipd, by 
following rapidly with the main body, might make it 
a very difficult and tedious business for us to collect 
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our scattei-ed army to oppose him. He might, m the 
meantime, collect and drive off the inhabitants; the 
communication with his own country would bo secured 
by posting a detachment at P&likod,—for Krishnagiri. 
the only place of consequence in the neighbourhood, is 
above fifteen miles from the gi-cat road, and aa tlie 
garrison is only one battalion, no party could be 
spai-cd fi-oin it to intoiTupt the march of his convoyH. 
But if we bad 6,000 or 7,000 cavalry, such an invasion 
could not with safety be attempted : irregular horse 
would not venturo alone into the Klarnfitilc ; and if tiioy 
waited till Tipii marched with his infantry, our 
army might be drawn together in time to oppose him 
at entering, or at least to overtake him befoi-e he could 
reascend the Gh&ts. He might bo forced to fight, 
and the loss of a battle, at so great a distance from 
home, and against an enemy now strong in cavalry, 
might be attended by the total destruction of his 
army. There is no way of protecting the countiy but 
by such a body of horse; it would be more effectual 
than a dozen of fm-ts. The revenues of the Karnfitik, 
imdor proper management, might, in a few yearn, 
yield the additional sum that would be required for 
this establishment. 

‘ It is of the greatest importance to have a well- 
appointed ai-my, not only to carry us aucccsafully 
through a war, but also to deter any of our neighbour-s 
from attacking us; because, whether beaten or not, 
they still receive some new instruction in the militaj*y 
art Though they are averse to innovations, yet tire 
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force of example will at last operate on them as well 
as on other peopla Their improved mode of carrying 
on war is a sufficient proof of this; and if they con¬ 
tinue to make such advances as they liavo done under 
Haidar, Sindhia, and Tipu, they will, in thirty or 
forty yeaia, be too powerful for any force that wo can 
oppose to them. It is on this account very almunl 
policy to keep two battalions with the Niniin, to teach 
him',or his successor,to fightus. Ho has alreoily formed 
above twenty corps on the same model. Wo have 
got a strange fancy, tiiat, for the sake of tlu) l>alanco 
of powei‘, it is necessary to suppoi‘t him ogaiiLst tl\c 
Mardth^ ; but we have less to foai' from tliom than 
from him and Tipu ; because tho Hoors arc inoi'o 
i-eady than tho Hindus in adopting tho improvoments 
of strangers, and ai'e likewise, by tho spirit of their 
religion, strongly impelled to extend their empire. 
I am convinced that, were the Mar6th^ to overturn 
both the Muhammadan powers, wo would bo more 
secure than at present. They would see tliat nothing 
was to be gained by attacking us, and would thoroforo 
let us remain quiet, and either light among them¬ 
selves, or turn their arms to the northward; and 
when they had only Asiatics to contend with, they 
would by degrees lose the little of European dis¬ 
cipline which they have already learned. 1 believe 
I have all this time only been repoaUng what I have 
often said to you before.’ 

In the short compass of this volume it would be 
almost impossible to give the reader an idea of 
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the charm of style or of the intei-esting contents of 
Munro’s letters to his family and friends. The details 
of his daily work, his tours from village to village, 
his description of the habits of the people, his con¬ 
versations with them, his rcfei-ences to the books 
he had been reading, to the topics of the day, the 
state of the country and of the aa'iny, and his views 
as to what should be done for the consolidation of the 
British possessions in India, arc all most inteiosting 
reading, and show a vein of humour and a fund of 
imagination, coupled with sagacity and foresight, that 
prove the writer to have been a man of no ordinary 
intellect, but also far in advance of his time. Whci-o 
all bis ooiTcspondence is so entertaining the difficulty 
is to decide what to omit. The foUowing are extracts 
fr-om letteia written between 1795 and i 79 ®- 

‘The place where I am now (Dharmipuri) is far 
from being so pleasant, because, besides being the 
station of a cutchorry, and a large noisy village, it 
is on the high road from Krishuagiri to Salem and 
Sankaridnig, by which means, though I have many 
visitors whom I am happy to see, I have sometimes 
otbei'S who are as tedious as any of your forenoon 
gossips. We have no inns in this country; and as 
we have much less ceremony than you have at homo, 
it is always expected that a traveller, whether he is 
known or not, shall stop at sjiy officer s house he 
finds on the road When a tiresome fellow comes 
across me, it is not merely a forenoon’s visit of which 
you complain so heavily, but I have him the whole 
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day and night to myself. I do not, however, stand 
so much upon form as you do with your invaders. 
I put him into a hut called a room, with a few 
pamphlets or magazines, and a bundle of Glasgow 
newspaper, and leave him to go to business, whether 
I have any or not, till dinner-time, at four in tlio 
afternoon; and if I find that his conversation is too 
oppressive for my constitution to bear, I give him 
a disli of tea,—for we have no suppers now in tliis 
country,—and leave him at seven to go to more 
business. There is nothing in tlio world so fatiguing 
as some of these tiU d ieies—they have frequently 
given me a headache in a hot afternoon; and I would 
rather walk all the time in the sun, than sit listening 
to a dull fellow, who entertains you with unintei-csting 
stories, or, what is worse, with uninteresting questions. 

I am perfectly of your way of thinking about visitors. 

I like to have them either all at once in a mass, 
or if they come in ones and twos to have them of ray 
own choosing. When they volunteer, I always wish 
to see two or three of them together, for then you 
have some relief; but it is a serious business to be 
obliged to engage them singly. I wonder that we 
waste so much of our time in praying against battle 
and murder, which so seldom happen, instead of 
calling upon Heaven to deliver us from the calamity 

to which we are daily exposed, of troublesome 
visitors.’ 

‘If solitude is the mother of wisdom, it is to be 
hoped that, in a few years more, I shall be as wise 
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as Solomon or Robinson Crusoo. There is another 
thing in favour of this idea,—the simplicity of my 
fare, which, according to some philosophers, is a great 
friend to genius and digestion. I do not know if the 
case is altered by this diet being the effect of necessity, 
and not of choice. When my cook brings me a sheep, 
it is generally so lean that it is no easy matter to 
cut it. Fowls are still worse, unless fed witli par¬ 
ticular care.—a science for wliich I have no turn; 
and as to river-fish, very few of them arc oatablo. 
If the fish and fowl were both boiled, it would piuale 
any naturalist to tell the one from the other merely 
by the taste. Some sects of philasophers wcommend 
nuts and apples, and other sorts of fruit; but nothing 
is to be found either in the woods or gardens here, 
except a few limes, and a coarse kind of plantain, 
which is never eaten without the help of cookery. 
I have dined to-day on porridge made of half-ground 
Hour instead of oatmeal; and I sholl most likely dine 
to-morrow on plantain fritters. Some other philoso¬ 
phers think that gentle exercise, as a branch of 
temperance, has also a share in illuminating the 
understanding. I am very fond of riding in an 
evening shower after a hot day; but I do not rest 
much upon this; my great dependence, for the ex¬ 
pansion of my genius, is upon the porridge.' 

‘The cold, lifeless reasoning which is prematurely 
forced upon an unfortunate student at a college, 
is as different from the vigorous conception which 
is caught from mingling with general society, as an 
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animated body from its shadow. It is disiressing 
that we should peraovei-e in the absurd practice of 
stifling the young ideas of boys of fourteen or fifteen 
with logic, A few pages of history give more insight 
into tlie human mind, and in a mom agreeable 
manner, than all tho metaphysical volumes tliat over 
were published. Tlio men who liavo made tho gimtcst 
figure in public life, and have been most C(del>mted 
for their knowledge of mankind, probably never wm- 
sultod any of these sages from Aristotle downwards.' 

* Wc have for several years had a small detaelimcnt 
of two battalions with tlio NizAni. This is too 
trifling a force to give us any conti-ol ovetr his 
measures j but it serves as a model for him to dis¬ 
cipline his own army, and it compels us either to 
abandon him disgracefully in the hour of danger, 
as we did laat year, or to follow him headlong into 
every war which he may rashly undertake. He is 
conwdered as more particularly our ally than cither 
Tipti or the MarfithAs; and it was, therefore, at 
tho opening of his last unfortunate campaign, men¬ 
tioned with exultation by our Resident, that there 
were in his camp above twenty battalions clothed 
and armed like English sepoys. I would ratlior have 
been told that there was not a firelock in his army. 
These very troops would have driven tho MarAthis 
from the field, had they not been deserted by the 
great lords, with their bodies of horse and iiTegular 
foot, from cowardice, or more probably from treachery; 
and to reduce some of these turbulent, seditious’ 
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chiefs, is now the principal employment of our 
detachment Thus we are wisely endeavouring to 
render him as absolute a soveinign, and of courso, 
from his greater resources of men and money, a more 
formidable enemy than Tipd. 

‘We ought to wish for tho total subversion of both, 
oven though wc got no part of tlicir doiiiinions; but 
as it is not absolutely necessary tliat wo aliould 
remain idle spectators, wo might secure a share for 
ourselves; and were wo in this overthrow of Tipii 
to get only his Malabar provinces, and Soringapatain 
and Bangalore, with tho countries lying betwccit 
them and our own boundaries, our power would be 
much more augmented by this pai’t, than tlmt of tlie 
MariitbAs by all the rest What arc called the 
natural barriers of rivers and mountains, seldom 
check an enterprising enemy. The best barriers arc 
advanced posts, from which it is easy to attack him, 
and to penetrate into his country, and both Bangaloi'c 
and Seringapatam are excellent situations for this 
purpose. The balance of power in this country ought 
also to be formed on much tho same principles—by 
making ourselves so strong that none of our neighbours 
will venture to disturb us. When wo have accom¬ 
plished this, their internal wars and revolutions ought 
to give us no concern. It is not impossible but that 
the Mardtlri chiefs may settle all their diffc]X‘ncu.M 
without coming to hostilities; but if they should not, 
it is not easy to foresee what effect our preparations 
may have on Tipii.’ 
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‘The unity, regularity, and stability of our govern¬ 
ments in India, since they have boon placed under 
Bengal, and our great military force, ^vu us such 
a superiority over the evor-changing, tottering 
governments of the native princes, that wo might, 
by watching times and opportunities, and making 
a prudent and vigorous use of our mourues, extend 
our dominion without much danger or expense, and at 
no very distant period, over a grunt part of tho 
Peninsula. Our first care ought to be diructed to tho 
total subversion of Tip6. After becoming masters of 
Seringapntam and Bangalore, wo should find no great 
flifficulty afterwards in advancing to tho Kistna, 
when favoured by wars or revolutions in tho 
neighbouring states; and such occasions would seldom 
be wanting, for there is not a government among 
them that has consistency enough to deserve tho name.* 

‘ 'fhere are few of the obstacles here that present 
themselves to conquest in Europe. Wo have no 
ancient constitution or laws to overturn, for there is 
no law in India but the will of the sovereign; and wo 
have no people to subdue, nor national pride or 
animosity to contend with, for thei'O are no distinct 
nations in India, like French and Spaniards, Gormans 
and Italians. The people are but one people; for, 
whoever be their rulers, they are still all Hindus; it is 
indifferent to them whether they are under Europeans, 
Musalmins, or their own Rfijfo. They take no interest 
in political revolutions; and they consider defeat 
and victory as no concern of their own, but merely as 
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the good or bad fortune of their masters; and they 
only prefer one to another, in proportion as ho 
i-espects their reUgious prejudices, or spares taxation. 
It is absurd to say that we must never extend our 
dominions, though we see a state falling to pieces, and 
every surrounding one seizing a portion of its terri¬ 
tory. We ought to have some preconcerted general 
scheme to follow on such occasions; for, if wo have 
not, it is probable that wo shall either lot most of them 
slip altogether, or by aeting in too great a huiry, not 
derive so much advantage from them as wc migh 
otherwise have done.’ 
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CHAPTER V 


The Third Mysore War 

Ever since the ti’eaty of Seringapatam, Tipti. had 
been concerting measures to overthrow tlio English 
power in India; he had sent a mission to Constanti¬ 
nople,and another to Zem^n Sh&b, the ruler of Afgbdni- 
st&n, urging him to invade India; he also announced 
himself as the champion of the Muhammadan faith, 
whose mission it was to expel the English * Kafirs/ as 
he colled them, from the country, and with this object 
be was in treaty with both the Maiitb^ and the 
French. Thus Munro’s forecast of the result of the 
policy of 1792 was verified. 

At this juncture Lord Momington was on his way 
out to assume the Qovemor-Oeneralship, and writing 
from the Cape, Feb. a8, 1798,to Mr. Dundas, he says: 

'The balance of power in India no longer exists 
upon the same footing on which it was placed by the 
peace of Seringapatam. The question therefore must 
arise how it may be brought back again to that state 
in which you have directed me to maintain it. My 
present view of the subject is that the wisest course 
would be to strengthen the Mar^th&s and the Niz&m, 
by entering into a defensive alliance with the former 
against Zem&n Sh 4 h, and by affording to the latter an 
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addition of military strength and the means of extri¬ 
cating himself from the control of the French party 
at Haidar&bid.* 

Shortly after Lord Momington’e arrival at Calcutta 
not only were both these measures proceeded with, 
but having secured information of a proclamation 
by the French in Mauritius, calling on volunteers to 
take service under the ‘ Sultin of Mysore ’ against the 
English, he at once ordered preparations for an anny 
to take the held against Tip^> 

In Febi-uary, 1799, a force of 20,000 men was 
collected at Vellore, and was supplemented by 13,000 
furnished by the Nizfim, under CoL Arthur Wellesley, 
afterwards Duke of Wellington, the whole army being 
under the command of General, aflerwai'ds Lord, 
Harris. On May 4 the war was brought to a close 
by the capture of Seringapatam and the death of 
Tipu, who was killed in the assault. Munro, who had 
attained his capUincy in 1796, was attached to a corps 
for collecting supplies for the main army and for 
demolishing small forts near Bangalore. 

On the fall of Seiingapatam Munro and Captain 
Malcolm' were appointed secretaries to the Com¬ 
mission to arrange for the future disposal of Mysore 
and other territories, and for the settlement of questions 
arising out of the late war. In a letter to his father, 
dated August, 1799, Munro describes this third Mysore 
war, gives a long estimate of the chai'acter of Tipu, 
with detoils of his life, and thus concludes by giving 

• Afterwards Sir John Malcolm, GoTomor of Bombay, iSai-iSso. 
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bis opinion of the treaty which resulted from tho 
labours of the Commission:— 

* Yon wUl see in the papers how the partition treaty 
has been made. I believe that it has not mot with 
general approbation here. Had I had anything to do 
in it, I certainly would have had no lUji of Mysore, 
in tho person of a child dragged forth from oblivion, 
to be placed on a throne on which his ancestors, for 
three generations, had not sat during more than 
half a century. I would have divided tho country 
equally with the Niz&m, and endeavoured to prevail on 
him to increase his subsidy, and take a greater body 
of our troops; but, whether he consented or not, I 
would still have thought myself bound by treaty to 
give him his fair half of the country. I would have 
given the Maiithfis a few districts, provided they 
consented to fulfil their last treaty with him; but not 
otherwise We have now made great strides in the 
south of India. Many think we have gone too far; 
but I am convinced that the course of events will 
still drive us on, and that we cannot stop till we get to 
the Kiatna. I meant, when I began this letter, merely 
to have given you the history of my fever, in order to 
account for my apparent negligence in writing, and 
to let you know exactly how I was left. You might 
have had worse accounts of me from other quarters; 
but I have, as usual, run into a long gossiping story 
of Tipfi and his family. But he is now at rest; and 
this is the last time I shall trouble you with him.’ 

While secretary to the Commission, Munro formed 
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a friendship with CoL Wellesley ^ which lasted through 
life. In some correspondence between them in the 
following year they argue for and against the exten¬ 
sion of British rule in India. CoL Wellesley was 
opposed to it, considering the extension already 
greatoi' than our moans, and that we had added to the 
numbei* of our enemies by deprivuag of employment 
those who had found it in the service of Tip6 and the 
Nizim, either in managing the revenue, serving in the 
armies, or plundering the country* * As for the wishes 
of the people,' he adds, * I put them out of the question; 
they are the only philosophers about their governors 
that 1 ever met with—if indifference constitutes that 
chai'acter.’ In reply to this Munro maintained that 
‘ every inch of territory gained adds to our ability 
both of invading and defending.’ There are three 
things, he said, that greatly facilitate our conquests in 
t hi s country ; JivtAf the whole of India being not one 
nation, but parcelled out among a number of chiefs, and 
these parcels continually changing masters, makes a 
transfer to us regarded not as a conquest but merely as 
one administration turning out another; secondly, the 
want of hereditary nobility and coxmtry gentlemen, and 
of a respectable class of men who might be impelled by 
a sense of either honour or interest to oppose a revolu¬ 
tion ; and thirdly, our having a greater command than 
any of the native powers of money—a strong engine 
of revolution in all countries, hut especially in India. 

Wellesley’s next letter gives an account of his 
* They had previously met at Tdpor in tho Solom district. 
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victory ^ ovei' Bhundia, or Dhundaji, a Marathi adven* 
turer, and be makes no fuiider allusion to the discus- 
sion than to say,' I fancy that you'will have the pleasure 
of seeing some of your grand plans carried out.* 

Not the least interesting association with historic 
Seringapatam is the fact that there in the summer of 
1799 the future conqueror of Napoleon an<l the future 
Governor of Madras discussed tho projects of the 
lattei' for the extension of British rule in India— 
* projects which Munro lived to see carried out far in 
excess of his early expectations, and w'hich Wcllcsloy 
only a few yeai-s later did much to further by his 
demsive victoiy over the Mar&tb&s at Assaye.* 

* It may be a question,' observes Sir Alexander 
Ai'buthnot,' whether, if Munro had lived in the days 
of Lord Dalhousie, he would have approved of the 
annexation policy of that ruler in all its details. It 
may be that he would have doubted the justice of 
suppressing native rule in Nagpur and the policy of 
annexing Oudh; but there can be no manner of doubt 
that the proposal to restore Mysore to native rule, after 
it had enjoyed for nearly fifty years the benefit of 
British administration—a proposal which, having 
been repeatedly negatived by the highest authorities, 
was eventually sanctioned in 1867—would have en¬ 
countered from him an opposition not lees strenuous 
than that which was offered to it by Lord Canning and 
his successor in the Governor-Generalship/ 

* S«pt«mb«r 20, z 8 oo—the first occsssoa on which the fbturo 
duke hold 022 independent ooznznand in the field. 



CHAPTER VI 

KAnara and its Settlkment 

Amon'O the territories ceded by the partition treaty 
after the fall of Sermgapatam was the District of 
Kiinars, which stretches along the west coast, north 
of Malabar and west of Mysore. To the chai’ge of this 
District Munro was appointed by the Governor- 
General, and here he remained from July, 1799 
October, 1800. It was with much reluctance that 
Munro took up this appointment. * I have now 
turned my back upon the BArAmahal and the KarnAtik, 
he says, * with a deeper sensation of regret than I felt 
on leaving home j for at that time the vain prospect 
of imaginary happiness in new and distant regions 
occupied all my thoughts, but I see nothing where 
I am now going to compensate for what I have lost— 
a country and friends that have been endeared to me 
by a residence of twenty years. I feel also a great 
reluctance to renew the labours which I have so long 
undergone in the BfiriLmahal. It leaves few inteiwals 
for amusement or for the studies I am fond of, and 
wears out both the body and the mind. CJol. Road 
has sent in his resignation, and I had anticipated the 
pleasure of sitting down in the EArAmahaJ, and 
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enjoying a few years of rest after so many of drudgery, 
for that country is now surveyed and settled, and 
requires very little attention to keep it in order. It 
is a romantic country, and every tree and mountain 
has some charm which attaches mo to them.... 

‘ I must now make new friends, for there is not a man 
in K^ara whom I over saw in iny life. Notiiing wouhl 
have induced me to go there, had I not been pointod 
out for the business of settling that country. I had at 
one time declined having anything to do with it; 
and only two considerations brought mo, after 
wavering for some days, to accept of it; tho one, 
a sense of public duty, and the other, tho chance 
which I might have of being enabled to return a year 
or two sooner to Europe Uian I could have done by 
remaining in the Bdr&mahal; but I can have no 
certainty of this, as my salary is not yet fixed.* 

Munro's ^slike to K&nara and the life he had to 
lead there increased with his experience of it, and ho 
applied to Mr. Cockbum, of the Board of Revenue, 
for a transfer to Mysore, the B&r^ahal, or the Kar- 
nitik, saying he would be happy * to get away from 
it on any terms.* In reply to thia letter Mr. Cook- 
bum wrote: ‘I regret your situation should be so 
extremely irksome; the more so, as any attempt 
to procure your removal would be considered treaeon 
to the State. Such is the estimation of your services, 
that no one is deemed equal to the performance 
of the difficult task you are engaged in ; and though 
I can consider no reward adequate to the sacrifice 
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you make, yet I trust you will be able to overcome 
your difficulties, and that Government wUl do you 
ample justice when you have brought the country 

into some degree of arrangement.’ 

Whether encouraged by these words or not, Munro 
continued to work on, and at tho end of a twelve¬ 
month wrote: * Everything was so now and all m such 
disorder on my fii-st arrival that tho whoki of tho last 
year has been a continual struggle agaiiwt time to 
get forward and bring up arrears; in this one year 
I have gone through more work than m almost all 
tho seven I was in the BirAmahal. 

Throughout his i-esidence in Kinara, Munro, who 
had attained the rank of Major in May, 1800, kept up 
a correspondence with CoL Wellesley, the latter com¬ 
municating to him accounts of his campaign in tho 
Mar&thfi country, and subsequently of that in the 
Deccan culminating in the battle of Assaye. 

These letters are printed in Gleig's ii/e. and aro 
still most interesting reading. In Sir Alexander 
Arbuthnot's Memoir will be found an extract from 
a minute > by Munro on the defences of tho Malabar 
coast, with reference to the contingency of a French 
invasion, Napoleon being then in Egypt. This minute 
was one of several memoranda which Major Mumo 
was called on to prepare for the information of tho 
Governor-General; in it he observes‘ Supposing that 
any body of Europeans, from 5,000 to 10,000, were 
landed in Malabar, the only chance they would have of 
* Thea first printed from tho originol MS. in tho British Museiuu. 
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maintaining poasession of their ground would be by 
getting possession of some posts which might be capable 
of sustaining a long si^e, and by being joined by the 
Niir K&Jia and the other petty chiefs between Cochin 
and Sad&shivgarh. We ought therefore to have no 
forts of great strength on the coast of Malabar. Those 
which we already have, arc sufficiently strong to 
guard against a surprise, and to resist any enemy 
who has no cannon, which is all that is noccesary. 
Were the French to get possession of tliem, they 
could easily be driven out again by an army from 
Mysore; and as the N&irs, &c. would see that their 
footing was precarious, they would be afraid to join 
^em. Were we, however, to make any place par* 
ticularly strong, one of those unforeseen events which 
frequently happen in war, might throw it into the 
power of the enemy. After they were in it, it would 
be difficult to dislodge them, and they might in con¬ 
sequence be able to stir up the neighbouring petty 
princes of the country to insurrection.’ 

In K&nara Munro maintained his practice of keeping 
a journal for his sister; which, in spite of bis heavy 
official work, and the discomforts of the climate and 
of his mode of life, is written in the same buoyancy of 
spirit and humorous vein that characterizes his 
previous home-letters. From it, however, there is 
space for only the following extracts:— 

* I am now literally, what I never expected to be, so 
much engaged, that I have not leisure to write private 
letters. From daybreak till eleven or twelve at night, 
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I am never alone, except at meals, and these altogether 
do not take up an hour. I am pressed on one hand 
by the settlements of the revenue, and on the other by 
the investigation of murders, robberies, and all the 
evils which have arisen from a long course of profligate 
and tyrannical government. Living in a tent, there 
is no escaping for a few hours from the crowd; there 
is no locking oneself up on pretence of more important 
business, as a man might do in a bouse, particularly if 
it was an upstair one. I have no refuge but in going 
to bed, and that is generally so late, that the sleep 
I have is scarcely sufficient to refresh me. I am still, 
however, of Sancho^s opinion, that if a governor is only 
well fed. he may govern any island, however large. 

* I left K&i w&r yesterday morning, where the Com¬ 
pany formerly had a factory, but abandoned it above 
fifty years ago, in consequence of some exactions of 
the Rfijh of Sonda, who then possessed this country. 
I crossed on aim of the river, or rather a creek, about 
half a mile broad, in a canoe, and proceeded on foot, 
for the road was too bad for riding, over a low range 
of hills, and then over some rice-fields, mostly waste, 
from the cultivators having been di-iven away by fre¬ 
quent wars, till I came again to the edge of the river. 
It was almost one thousand yards wide; and as the 
tide was going out, it was extremely rapid; and as 
there was a scarcity of canoes, as well as of inhabit¬ 
ants, I was obliged to wait patiently under a tree for 
two hours, till one was brought. I was, in the mean¬ 
time, beset with a crowd of husbandmen, as I always 
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am on my journeys, crying out, "We have no com, 
no cattle, no money 1 How are we to pay our 
rente?’* This is their constant cry, in whatever 
circumstances they may be; for, as the oppressive 
governments of India are constantly endeavouring to 
extort as much as possible from them, their only 
defence is to plead povorty at all times, and it is but 
too often with just cause they do so. They think that, 
if they arc silent, their rents will bu raised; and 
I shall therefore bo pureued witli their grievances for 
some months, till they find, fi-om czporionce, tliat 1 do 
not look upon dieii* being quiet as any i*cason for 
augmenting their rents. The party that attacked me, 
though natives of this port of the country, ai*e 
Manithlis; they speak in as high a key as the inhabit 
tante of the Gh&ts, which, as a deaf man, 1 admire, 
but not their dialect, which is as uncouth as the most 
provincial Yorkshire. Our conversation about hard 
times was interrupted by the arrival of a canoo, which 
enabled me to cross tbe river, and get away from them. 

‘ After a walk of about two miles farther, I got to 
my halting^place, at a small village called Ibalgarh. 
Though I had only come six miles altogether, I had 
been above six hours on the road. As my tent was 
not up, 1 got into a small hot hovel of a pagoda to 
breakfast. 1 forget how many dishes of tea I drank ; 
but I shall recollect this point to-morrow. When 
1 was done, however, as my writing materials were not 
come up, as the place in which I was was very close and 
hot> and as I knew my tent and bullocks would not, 
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on account of the rivers, be up before dark, I resolved 
to make an excursion, and look about me till sunset. 

‘There is hardly a spot in Kfoara where one can walk 
with any satisfaction, for the country is the most 
broken and i-ugged peiliaps in the world. The few 
narrow plains that are in it are under water at one 
season of the year; and during tho dry weather, the 
numberless banks which divide them make it very 
disagreeable and fatiguing to walk over tiicm. There 
is hardly such a thing as a piece of g^tly rising 
ground in the whole country. All the high grounds 
start up at once in the shape of so many inverted tea¬ 
cups ; and they are rocky, covered with wood, and 
difficult of ascent, and so crowded together, that 
they leave very little room for vaUoys between. 
I ascended one of them, and stood on a large stone at 
the summit, till dark. Tho view before me was the 
river winding through a valley from a mile to two 
miles wide, once highly cultivated, but now mostly 
waste; the great range of mountains which aeparatos 
Sonda from the low country, about twelve miles in 
front, many branches running from it like tho teeth 
of a great saw, to the beach, and many detached masses 
running in every direction, and almost all covered 
with wood. On returning home, I found my tent 
arrived, and it was as usual filled with a multitude of 
people, who did not leave me till near midnight. I con¬ 
tinued my journey at daybreak this morning, over 
cultivated fields for the first mile, and all the rest of 
the way, about ten miles more, through a tall and 
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thick forest, up a valley towards the foot of the Gbits. 
The prospect would have been gi*aDd from an eminence; 
but as it was, I saw nothing, except tbo heavens above 
me, and a few yards on each side through the trees. 
1 liked the road, because it was carrying me away 
for a time from a country I am tired of. ify halting- 
place was on the edge of a small mountain stream. 
There was not a clear spot enough for my tent, 
though a small one; but 1 was in no hurry about it, 
as there was plenty of shade under the bamboos and 
other trees to breakfast. 

' Kinaia docs not produce such a bi-eakfast as you 
have every day in Scotland witliout ti*oublo; mine 
was very bad tea, for I had been disappointed in 
a supply from Bombay; some bread, as heavy as any 
pebble of equal size in the stream beside mo, made 
about a week ago by a native Christian of tbo Ange- 
divas, perhaps a descendant of Vasco da Gama, and os 
black as the follow himself. It was however to mo, 
who had seen no bread for three months, less insipid 
than rice, and with the addition of a little butter, of 
at least seven dlfierent colours, a very capital enter¬ 
tainment You, who have fortunately novel' been in 
this country, may wonder why butter is so rare. It 
is because the cows are so small and so dry, that the 
milk of fifty of them will hardly make butter for one 
man. They are all black, and not much larger than 
sheep; and as they give so little milk, no man makes 
butter for sale. Every farmer puts what milk his 
cows yield into a pot or a bottle, and by shaking it for 
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half an hour he gets as much butter os you may lift 
with the point of a knife; when, therefore, the serioos 
task of raising a supply of butter for my breakfast 
comes under consideration, my servant, before he gets 
a sixpennyworth, is obliged to go round half a dozen 
of bouses, end get a little at each. The whole together 
is not more than you eat every rooming to your roll. 
When I bad finished breakfast, and was sitting, as an 
Eastern poet would say, ‘listening to the deep silence 
of the woods,’ the little stream running past roc put 
me in mind of Alander, and led me insensibly to 
Kelvin, and to the recollection of the companions with 
whom I had so often strayed along its banks, and 
thinking of you amongst the rest. I thought that 
none of them, now alive, would feel more interest 
than you in-. 

‘ aoth Jan. [i 800].—I was interrupted yesterday by 
the arrival of my cutcherry people. I meant, I believe, 
to have said that, as no pei-son would feel more interest 
than you in my solitary journey through Sonda, 
1 determined, as soon as my writing-table should 
arrive, to begin, at least, an account of it to you, 
whether I should ever finish it or not. The w'ood was 
so thick that it was not till after some search that 
a spot could be found to pitch my tent upon; it was 
an open space of near a hundred yards square, which 
had in former times been cultivated, and had since 
been overgrown with high grass, which had a few 
hours before our arrival been set fire to by some 
ti‘avellei'8 (who were breakfasting and washing them* 
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selves in the river), because they thought it might 
afford cover to tigers. It was still burning; but some 
of it, neaiest the shade of the trees, being too wet with 
dew to catch fire, afibrded a place for my tent. The 
people who accompanied me were so much alarmed 
about tigers, that as soon as it grew dark thoy kindlod 
fires all round, and passed the night in shouting to 
one another. I ncvei' go to bed to lie awake, and was 
theiefoio in a few minutes deaf to their noiso; but 
either it or the cold awoke mo about two hours boforo 
daybreak: having no cover but a thin quilt, I was 
obliged to put on my clothes before 1 wont to bed 
again, as the only way to keep me warm. The ther¬ 
mometer was at 47^ which you would not think cold 
in Scotland; but at this degree 1 have felt it sharper 
than 1 ever did in the hardest frost at home. It is 
probably owing to our being exposed to a heat above 
90* during the day, that we are so sensiblo in India to 
tho chill in the morning. I continued my journey this 
morning on foot, for tho road was so steep and narrow 
that it was in most places impossible to ride. 

‘The forest was as thick os yesterday—nothing 
visible but ihe sky above. The trees were tall and 
straight, usually fifty or sixty feet to the branches; no 
thorns, and scarcely any brushwood of any kind. No 
fiowers spring from the ground in the forests of India; 
the only flowers we meet with in them aie largo 
flowering shrubs, or the blossoms of trees. The ground 
is sometimes covered with long grass, but is more 
frequently bare and stony. Nothing grows under the 
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shade of the bamboo, which ia always a principal 
tree in the woods of this country. 

‘ After travelling about two miles I got to the foot of 
the Gh&t, where I met some of my people, who had 
lost their way yesterday, and had nothing to oat. 
I am fond of climbing hills; but I ascended the GhAt 
with much pleasure, because it was canying mo into 
a colder region, because I should bo able to travel 
without being stopped, as in KAnara, every four or 
five miles by deep rivers, and because I should again, 
at Haliyal, bices my eyes with the sight of an open 
country, which I have not seen since I left Seringa- 
patam. On getting near the top of the GhAt, the 
woods bad been in many places felled, in order to 
cultivate the ground under them, and I by this means 
had an opportunity, from theii- open breaks, of seeing 
below me the country through which I had been 
ti-avelling for two days. It was a grand and savage 
scene—mountain behind mountain, both mountains 
and valleys black with wood, and not an open spot, 
either cultivated or uncultivated, to be scon. I was 
now entering a country which had been long famous 
for the best pepper in India—an ai-ticle which had 
been the grand object of most of the early voyages to 
the coast of Malabar; but there was not a single plant 
of it within many miles. On reaching the summit of 
the GhAt, and looking towards the interior of the 
country, I saw no plains, and scarcely anything that 
could be called a valley; but a heap of hills stripped 
of their ancient forests, and covered with trees, from 
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one to twenty years’ growth, except a few intervals 
where some fields of grain had recently been cut. 

‘ Neither in K&nara nor Sonda does grain grow 
annually, except in such lands as can bo floated with 
water. On all hills, thcrcfoi*o, and rising grounds, 
and even flats, where water is ecai'co, a crop of ginin 
can only be obtained onco in a groat numlKu* of years 
—tho time depends on the growth of the wood. When 
it is of a certain height it is cut down and sot firo to; 
the field is thon ploughed and sown. If tho soil is 
good it yields another crop tho following year, and it 
must then be left waste from eight to twenty years, 
till the wood is again fit for cutting. All tlio land 
within my view had undergone this operation; every 
field had a different shade, according to the ago of tho 
wood, and looked at fii'st sight as if it was covered 
with grain of various kinds; but I know to my sorrow 
that nineteen parts in twenty were wood. My halting- 
place was much pleasanter than yesterday, it was an 
open plain of about half a mile in length, suiTounded 
with wood, but noithor so high nor so thick as to 
binder me from seeing the hills beyond it. 

*My baggage being all behind in the pass, I sat 
down under a tree, and entered into conversation with 
half a dozen of the inhabitants, the ownei'S of the 
fields where we were then sitting. They consisted of 
the accountant of a neighbouring village, and five 
fai-mers, two of whom were ilar^tbfia; but the other 
three belonged to one of the castes of Indian husband¬ 
men who never eat any kind of animal food, nor taste 
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anything, not even water, in any house but their own: 
they wore beards as long as those of their goats, and 
they looked almost as simple and innocent. They 
pointed to a few straw huts at the end of the field, 
and told me it was the spot where their viUage 
had formerly stood. It had been burned and plun¬ 
dered, they said, about four years before, by Yenj 
Naik, who had acted as a partisan in General 
Mathews’s campaign, and had afterwards continued 
at the head of a band of froobootcra tiU the fall of 
Tipii, when he relinquished the trade of a robber. 
They had forsaken their abodes daring all that time, 
and were now come to know on what terms they 
might cultivate their lands. I told them they should 
be moderate, on account of what they had suffoied. 

■ aist Jonuai-y.—I asked them some questions about 
the produce of their fields. One of the horded sages 
replied that they yielded very little; that it was some¬ 
times difficult to get a return from them equal to 
the seed they had sown. Had I asked the question of 
any other Indian farmer, five hundred miles distant, 
ho would just have given me the same answer. It is 
not that they ai-e addicted to lying, for they are 
simple, harmless, honest, and have as much truth in 
them as any men in the world; but it is because an 
oppressive and inquisitorial Government, always pry¬ 
ing into their affaii-s in order to lay new burdens upon 
them, forces them to deny what they have, as the only 
means of saving their property. An excellent book 
might be written by a man of leisure, showing the 
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wonderful influence tbat forms of goveiiunent have in 
moulding the dispositions of mankind. This habit of 
concealment and evasive answers grows up with them 
from their infancy. I have often asked boys of eight 
or ten yeai-s old, whom I have seen porched on a little 
scaffold in a field, throwing stones from a sling to 
frighten the birds, how many bushels they expected 
when the corn was cut. The answer was always— 
Thei'o is nothing in our house now to cat. Tlie birds 
will eat all this, and we shall be starved.” 

* The faimei's are, howevei*, as fai* as their knowledge 
goes, communicative enough where their own interest 
is not concerned. I Idierefore turned the discourae to 
the produce of a neighbouiing district. One of the old 
gentlemen, observing that I bad looked very attentively 
at bis cumbly, was alarmed lest I should tlunk ho 
possessed numerous flocks of sheep \ and ho thoroforo 
told mo, with some eagerness, that there was not 
a single sheep in Sonda, and that his cumbly wa.s 
the produce of the wool of Chitaldrflg. I was 
looking at his cumbly with very diffei'cnt thoughts 
from those of raising his rents. I had not seen one 
since I left Mysore: it is Uie only dress of tho most 
numerous and most indusUious classes of husbandmen. 
They throw it carelessly over their head or shoulders 
to defend them from the sun; they cover themselves 
with it when it rains, and they wrap themselves up in 
it when they go to sleep. The rich man is only 
distinguished from the poor man' by having his of 
a finer quality. It was in this simple dress that I had 
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for many years been accustomed to see the farmers 
and goatherds in the B&rAmahal, and when I saw it 
again on the pi-esent occasion it was like meeting an 
old friend: it prepossessed me in favour of the owner; 
it brought to my remembrance the country I had left, 
and it filled me with melancholy, while I considei-cd 
that I might never see cither it or any of my former 
friends again. Our conference was broken up hy the 
appearance of my writing-table. I had placed it 
under a deep shade, on the side of a clear stream, 
little larger than a bum, where, after himkfasUng, 
I wrote you yesterday’s journal. Such streams seem 
to abound in this country, for I am now writing on 
the bank of such another, but under a canopy of 
trees, Uke which Milton nevei- saw anything in 
Vallombrosa; the aged banian shooting his fantastic 
reots across the rivulets, and stretching his lofty 
branches on every side; and the graceful bamboo 
rifling between them, and waving in the wind. The 
fall of the leaf has begun for some time, and continues 
till the end of Febniary. It was their faUing on my 
head, and seeing the rivulet filled with them, that put 
me in mind of Vallombrosa. 

*It was so cold last night that I had very little 
sleep. I rose and put on all my clothes, and went 
to bed again; but as I had no warm covering, it 
would not do, and I lay awake shivering most part 
of the night. At daybreak I found, to my astonish¬ 
ment, the thermometer at 34. I had never seen it 
in the B&i-&mahal below 47 - I continued my journey 
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sl 8 iisnal) a little before sunrise, through a forest 
with a few openings, except whei'e the wood had 
been cut down for ^e kind of cultivation 1 mcn> 
tioned to you yestei'day, or where there were a 
few rice-fields, but none of tliem half a mile in 
extent. Through the openings 1 bad gliuipses of 
the low hills on all sides of ino, some of tlioin 
covered with wood, some entirely naked, and 
some half covci'od with wood and half witl\ gi'ain. 
I mot with several droves of bullocks and 
buffaloes, belonging to Dhthwfir, returning with salt 
from Ooa. I saw a herd of bullocks feeding 
near the I'oad, and I was glad to find they were 
the cattle of Sonda, for they resembled in size 
and colour those of Mysore. There is hardly a 
cow in K^nara that is not black; but above the 
Ghtits black is uncommon, four-fifths of thorn are 
white, and the rest of different colours. Mon are 
fond of systems, and before 1 came hero I bad con¬ 
vinced myself that the diminutive size and the dark 
colour of the cattle of K^ara were occasioned by 
scarcity of forage, and the deluge of rain which 
pours down upon them near six months in the year; 
but the rains are as heavy and constant hei'e as in 
K6nara—it cannot therefore be by them that they 
have been dyed black. I am not grazier enough to 
know what influence poor feeding may have on the 
colour of cattle; but, if I recollect right, the small 
breed from the highlands of Scotland are called black 
cattle. 
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‘There is no want of forage in Sonda, for, 
wherever the wood has been cleared away, the grass 
is four or five feet high. On coming to the place 
where I was to pitch my tent, I found that ^0 
head-farmer of the village, by way of accommodating 
mo, had prepared an apartment of about twenty 
yards square and eight feet high, made of long graas 
and bamboos ; it had been the work of a dozen of men 
for two days. Ho was much mortified that I would 
not go into it. I prefeiTcd the shade of trees during 
the day, and my tent at night. His son attended 
with a present of a fowl and a little milk. It is 
the custom in India, and was formcily in Eui-ope, 
for men placed in the management of provinces to live 
upon the inhabitants during their journeys through 
the country; the expense thus incuived, and fi*e- 
quenUy a great deal more, is commonly in this country 
deducted from the amount of the public rent. I told 
the farmer that, as I meant to make him pay his full 
rent, I could not take his fowl and milk without 
paying him for them; and that I would not enter 
his pandal, because he had not paid the labourers 
who made it; but that /should pay them, and order 
my cutcherry people into it. It cost mo a good 
deal of time and trouble to persuade him that I was 
in earnest, and really intended that ho should not 
feed any of the public sei-vants who were follow¬ 
ing me. 

*22nd Januoi’y.—I am now again seated at the 
side of a rivulet darkened with lofty trees. I have 
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' come about ten miles; but as 1 understand that 
Supa is only four miles farthei', I mean to go on 
again the moment I see my tent come up: for I am 
not sure that it is on the right rood, and were it to 
miss me, 1 might be obliged to spend the night under 
a tree, which is not pleasant in such cold weather, when 
there is no military enterprise in view by which 
I might comfort myself with the roHoction of its 
being one of the hanilships of war. I passed tiio 
greatest part of the night in endeavouring to keep 
myself warm, but with very little success; the cover¬ 
ing I had was too scanty, and all my most skilful 
manoeuvres to make it comfortable were therefore to 
no purpose. The thermometer at daybreak was at 
36. It was 78 yesterday in the shade at three o’clock, 
which is the hottest time of the day: it will, 
I suppose, be about the same degiee to-day. Such 
heat would be thought scorching at homo, but hero 
it is rather pleasant than otherwise. 1 enjoy the sun 
when his beams find an opening among the branches 
and fall upon me, and were it not for the glare of 
the paper I would not wish them away. Nothing 
can be more delightful than this climate at this 
season of the year. The sun is as welcome as he 
ever is in your cold noi’them regions; and though 
fi‘om 70 to 80 is the usual heat of the day, there is 
something so light, so cheerful, and refreshing in the 
breezes, which are continually playing, that it always 
feels cool. They are more healthy and sprightly 
than the gales which sported round Macbeth’s castle, 
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where the good King Dnncan said 'the martins 
delighted to build.' Uy inad to-day was on avenue 
of twenty or thirty yards broad through the fores . 
The trees were taUer and thicker than I hod yet seen 
them The bending branches of the bamboo frequently 
met and formed a kind of Gotlrie areh. I passed many 
small rice-fields, and five or six rivulets. 

* The mOBt extciisive prospect I had the whole way 
was over a flat of rice-fiolds, about a quarter of a mile 
wide and a mile long, bounded at the fai ther end by 
a group of conical bills covered witli wood, beyond 
which I could not see. It was in woods like these 
that the knights and ladies of romance loved to 
roam; but the biwls that inhabit them ai-c not tlie 
musical chorister's who, at the approach of Aurora, 
or when a beautiful damsel opened her dazzling eyes 
and shed a blaze of light over* the world, were ever 
ready with thou- songs. They do certainly preserve 
the ancient custom hei-e of hailing the appearance of 
Aurora; but it is with chirping and chattering, and 
every sort of noise but music. I must however ex¬ 
cept some species of the dove and jungle-cock; for 
though they cannot warble, the one has a plaintive 
and the other a wild note, that is extremely pleas¬ 
ing. The lark is the only musical bird I have 
met with in India. But notwithstanding the want 
of. music and damsels, I love to I'ise before the 
sun and prick my steed through these woods and 
wilds under a serene sky, from which 1 am sure no 
shower will descend for many months. 
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*3i8t Janaary.—I have been for these eight days 
past at Supa, a miserable mud fort, garnsoned by 
a company of sepoys. The village belonging to it 
contains about a dozen of huts, situated at the junction 
of two deep sluggish rivers. The jungle is close to 
it on cveiy side, and the bamboos and forest trees 
with which, since the creation, the surroimding liills oix) 
covered, seem scaicely to have been disturbed. Every 
evening aftei* sunset a thick vapour i-oeo from tho 
river and hid evoi-y object from view till two houro 
after suni'ise. I was very glad this morning to leave 
such a dismal place. I had for my companion, every 
day at dinner, the officer who commanded. Ho was one 
of those insipid souls whose society makes solitude more 
tiresome. I was, to my great surprise, attacked one 
morning by a paity of four officers from Goa, headed 
by Sir William Claa-ke. He was going as far as 
Haliy&l to see tho country. I told him he ought to 
begin where he proposed ending, for that all on this 
side of it was such a jungle that he never would 
see a hundi-ed yards before him, and that all beyond 
it was an open country. He had put himself under 
the direction of an engineer officer as his guide, and 
bad fixed on a spot some miles farther on for their 
encampment, so that he could only stay about an 
hour with me. He gave me tho first account of 
the Duke of York’s landing in Holland; but the 
overland packet, he said, brought nothing from 
Egypt 

‘The country through which I came to-day was 
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, continuation of the same fo,^st. f 

I have now been riding about sixty miles. My nde 
to-day was about twelve miles; not a smgk hut, 
and only one cultivated field in all that ^istooe. 
After the fimt four miles I got rid of tho htily, 
uneven country in which I bad so long boon; and 
the latter part of my jouimey was oyer a loyd 
country, stUl covered with wood, but tho 
neither so tall, nor groenng so close 
those I had left behind. I could have ^™lk‘!d, an 
oven in many places rode, across tho wood m ditfcient 
directions, which would have been impoasiblo on any 
of the preceding days. I have halted under a lai-go 
banian tree, in the middle of a ciieulai- open s^o 
about five or six hundred yards in diameter. One 
half of it is occupied by a natural tank covered with 
water-Uliea. Tho resfc is a field which waa cultivated 
last year. It was just in such a foi-cst as this that 
tho chaiwiters in As You Like It used to ramble. 

‘ What an idle life I have lod since I came to India 1 
In all that long coureo of years, which I look back 
to sometimes with joy, sometimes with grief, I have 
scarcely read five plays, and only one novel. I have 
dissipated my precious time in reading a little his¬ 
tory, and a great deal of newspapers, and politics, 
and Pei-sian. I am not sure that I have looked into 
Shakespeare since I left home; had I had a volume 
of him in my pocket. I might have read the Mid- 
Niglifs Drea^i while I was sitting two hours 
under the banian tiee, waiting for my writing-table 
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and breakfast; but instead of this, I entered into 
high converse with a MardthA boy who was tending 
a few cows. He told me that they gave each about 
a quart of milk a day; thU is a great deal in India. 
Twenty cows would hardly give so much in Kdnai-a. 
He told me also that the cows, and tlie field where 
wo sat, belonged to a Siddee. I asked him what 
ho meant by a Siddee. He said a Huljsheo. This 
is the name by which the Abyssiniaiis oio distiu- 
piiahed in India. He told me that his master lived 
m a village in the wood, neai- a mile distant, whicli 
consisted of about twenty houses, all inhabited by 
Hubshees. I was almost tempted to suspect that 
the boy was on evil sprite, and that the Hubshees 
weie magicians, who had sent him out with a flock 
of cows, who might be necromancei-s for anything 
that I knew, to waylay me, or decoy mo to their don. 

Butlsoon recollected thatihad road of Africans being 
in considerable numbers in this part of India. They 
are, no doubt, the descendants of the African slaves 
fomorly imported in groat numbers by the kings of 
Bljapur and the other Muhammadan princes of the 
Deccan, to be employed in their armies, who were 
sometimes so powerful as to be able to usui-p the 
government. 

'15th Mai-cb.—This letter- ought, by this time, to 
have been half way to Europe; but I have had so 
much to do, and have had so many letters, public 
and private, on my hands for the last six weeks, 
that I never thought of you. I went in the even- 
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ing, after talking with the cowherd, to see his master. 
He was a young boy, whose father had been hanged for 
robbeiy some years before. I saw his mother and 
sevei-al of his relations, male and female, not of such 
a shining black, but all of them witli as much of the 
negro featui’es, and as ugly as their ancestoi's were in 
Africa two centuries ago. I am now alwiit seventy- 
five miles south of their village; but by travereing the 
country in different directions, I have come above 
twice tliat distance. I am encamped ou the bank of 
a little river, called the Wurdee, and am within about 
two miles of the holders of Nuggur. usually called 
by UB Biddanoro. I have now seen the whole of the 
Sonda; and it is nothing but an unvaried con¬ 
tinuation of the same forest, of which I have already 
said so much. Along the eastern frontier the country 
is plain, and appears from ancient revenue accounts 
to have been about two centuries ago well cultivatcil 
and inhabited ; but it is now a thick forest, full 
of ruinous foi-ts and villages mostly desci'ted. The 
western part of Sonda, towards the Glifita, is an 
endless heap of woody hills without a single plain 
between them, that never have, nor probably ever 
will be cultivated, on account of their steepness 
It is among them, in the deepest glens shaded by 
the highest hills and thickest woods, that the pepper 
gardens are formed. The plant is everywhere to 
be met with in its wild state, but its produce is 
inconsiderable. It is from the cultivated plant that 
the markets of India and Europe are supplied. The 
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cuHivatoi'8 are, mfch very few exceptions, a par- 
ticuki* caste of Br&hmans, who pass the greatest part 
of their solitary lives in then* gardens, scai-coly ever 
more than two or three families togethoi'; their 
gardens ai-e but specks in the midst of the pathless 
wiUls with which they ai'o surrounded. They am 
doi'k oven in the sunniest days, and gloomy boyond 
description when they are wrapped in the storm of 
the monsoon.* 



CHAPTER Vn 

) 

The Ceded Distriots 

So successfully did Major Munro fulministor the 
affairs of Kinai^a that the Government was loth to 
transfer him elsewhere. By the end of the fifteen 
months which he served in that Distr ict he had reduced 
it to a state of good order; the hands of freebooters 
were put down, the rdyats, assui'cd of justice in 
the collection of the taxes, and free from the feai* of 
plunder, resumed their habits of industry, and good 
government was established throughout the province. 

At length the opportunity arrived when the Govern¬ 
ment was able both to gratify Munro s wish for a 
transfer finm Kfinara and to reward his services by 
a more impoi'tant trust. By a ti'eety with the Nizdin 
the British Govomment undertook to protect his 
territories from invasion, and entei'cd into a gcnoial 
alliance with him, in return for which a force, com¬ 
posed partly of British and partly of nativo regiments 
of the Madras army, was to be (and has evei* sinco 
been) maintained at Haidar&b&d, and is known as tJio 
HaidaiAb^ Subsidiary Force. To meet the cost of 
these troops the Nizim on his port agreed to make over 
to the Company the territory he had acquired by the 
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treaties of 1792 and i799» were ceded to 

British rule the Districts of Bellary, Cuddapali, &c., 
still known as the Ceded Districts. For the.ColIoctor- 
ship of these new Districts ifunro applied, and to this 
he was appointed, and assumed charge of his duties in 
November, 1800. I.ord Clive, in making the appoint¬ 
ment, observed that the ‘ wishes of so excellont a fidlow 
and collector ought to bo cheerfully complied with.* 
‘Pray tell him,’ he adds, *my dcsiro of detaining him 
on the lifalabai* coast has arisen from iny opinion and 
experience of his superior management and uscfubioss; 
but that his arguments have convinced me that his 
laboui's in the Cis-Tumbudra and Kistna province 
will bo more advantageous than his remaining in the 
steam of the Malabai* coast, although I should have 
thought that favourable to a garden.’ 

When Major Munro assumed chai-go of his now 
duties in the Ceded Districts, it is computed that there 
were scattered through them, exclusive of the NizAm’s 
ti'ooiw, 30,OCX) armed peons, under the command of 
some eighty poligars, or petty chiefs, who subsisted 
by rapine ; bands of robbers, too, wandered through 
the open country, plundering and putting to death 
travellers who refused to submit to their exactions. 
Such a state of things could not fail to inure the 
inhabitants to the use of arms; almost every village 
had its fort or was surrounded by walls, the remains 
of which may be seen to this day. ‘ The ten years 
of Mughal government in Cuddapab,’ writes Munro in 
Feb. 1801, ‘ have been almost as destructive as so many 
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yeaxs of war, and tliis last year a mutinous unpaid 
army was turned loose during the sowing season to 
collect theii- pay from the villages. They drove off 
and sold the cattle, extorted money by torture from 
every man who fell in their hands, and plundered the 
houses and shops of those who ded; by which mea^ 
the usual cultivation has been greatly diminished 

The first stop towards the settlement of tho Ceded 
Districts was to subdue tho poligars; many of them 
were expelled or pensioned, and all requu-ed to disband 
their armed foUowors. This was mainly done by 

General Campbell, whose headquarters wei-c at Bollary, 

while Munro, with four assistants (one of whom was 
Mr. William Thackeray, uncle of the novelist), attended 
to the civil administration of the country. 

Writing to Read in Sept iSoa, ho thus describes his 
work and life as an itinerant collector: * I have all 
the drudgery, without any of the interesting investi¬ 
gations which employed so much of your time in the 
B&rfimahal. The detail of my own division, near ton 
lakhs of star pagodas, and the superintendence of others, 
leave me no leisure for speculations. The mere common 
business of Amildars’ letters, complaints. &c., often oc¬ 
cupy the whole of the day; besides, I am taken up an 
hour or two almost every other day in examining spies, 
and sending out parties of peons in quest of thievea 

I Mr. R Sewell, Collector of Bellary, has recently printod a 
valuable memorandum of Monro's dated March, xSoa, giving tho 
history of eighty poligars in tlm Ceded Dletricta, and stating how 
he had dealt with each of them. 
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&iid refugee poligflA’s. I flju ftlso obliged to fursish 
grain for thi-ee regiments of cavahy, and the gun 
bullocks, and to transmit a diary every month to the 
Board, to show that I am not idle. My annual circuit 
is near a thousand miles, and the houre I spend on 
horseback are almost the only time I can call my own.' 

It was Munro’s custom to travel about without 
any military escort; his reasons for doing so ai*e 
given in a letter in which ho had to explain the 
circumstances of an affray in which Mr. Tliackeray 
nearly lost hia life. In quoting this letter, Gleig 
observes that it is ‘ a document of great public import¬ 
ance even now, furnishing very satisfactory proof 
that a civil functionaiy in India is safer when ti-avel- 
ling unattended, than if he be followed by a weak 
military escort.’ The condition of India has so changed 
that the question has not to be considered as regards 
districts under British rule, now as quiet as any agi-icul- 
tural county in England; but, with the Manipur disaster 
fresh in our minds, Munro’s account of this incident, 
and bis views as to a small guard attending an ofKcial 
in a turbulent countiy, are well worth perusal. 

‘Since writing to you yesterday, I have received 
yours of the 3rd [Dec. 1801], giving mo the alarm about 
Thackeray. I heard of it the 37th of last month, and 
instantly wrote to the General to send a party, and 
I have offered a reward of one thousand rupees for the 
patel of Tomikul, by whoso orders the murders were 
committed. Such outrages are fi’cquent in the Ceded 
Districts, particularly in Gurramkonda; but I do not 
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■write upon them, because it would only be troubling 
the Booi-d to no purpose; and you would have heard 
nothing of the late affair, bad Thackeray not happened 
to be upon the spot. Why did I suffer him, you say, 
to be "without a guard? Because I think ho is much 
safer without one. I traversed Kfinara in every direc¬ 
tion unaccompanied by a single sepoy or military peon, 
at a time when it was in a much more distracted state 
than the Ceded Districts have ever been, without 
meeting, or even apprehending, any insult. 

‘I do the same here:—there is not a single man 
along with me, nor had I one last yeai- when I met all 
the Gurramkonda poligars in congress, attended by 
theii- followers. I had deprived them of all their 
oowle, and they knew that I meant to reduce them to 
the level of patcls, yet they never showed me the 
smallest disiespect. The natives of India, not 
excepting poligars, have, in general, a good deal of 
reverence for public authority. They suppose that 
collectors act only by orders from a superioi power; 
and that, as they ai-e not actuated by private motive, 
they ought not to become the objects of resentment. 
I therefore consider the subordinate collectors and 
myself as being perfectly safe without guards; and 
that by being without them, we get much sooner 
acquainted with the people. A Naik’s or a Havil- 
dar’s guard might bo a protection in the Kaurndtik; 
but it would be none here in the midst of an armed 
nation. Nothing under a company could give 
security, and even ita protection might not always be 
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effectual, and would probably, in the pi*esent state 
of the country, tend rather to create than to proveut 
outrages. However this may be, such a guard for 
every collector cannot be spared from the inilitaiy 
force now in the country. 

*Tbe murders in Adoni scorn to have originated in 
private revenge. I dii'cctod Thackeray to add a certain 
sum to the last year's jumma, hut to let the people 
know that it would not bo finally settled till iiiy 
arrival in the district. Under the Niztei’s govwninont 
many heads of villages had gained considerably by 
the general desolation of the country, because thoy got 
credit for a great deal more than their actual loss by 
diminution of cultivation! It was necessary to raise 
the rent of these villagee to a fair level with that of 
others in similar circumstances. The people who 
brought forward the information required for this 
purpose are those who have been murdered. They 
wore all natives of Adoni, and one of them was 
a gumasta in the cutcherry. The village of Tomi- 
lutl, like most others in the country, is fortified. 
The patel refused to agree to tho increase proposed. 
The serishtadar, knowing that thero would be no 
difi&culty in settling with the inhabitants, if he wore 
removed for a few days, ordered him off to Adoni; 
but, instead of obeying, he shut the gates, jnanned the 
walls, and murdered, in ^e cutcherry, the three men 
who had given in statements of the produce. These 
unfortunate people, when they saw the pikemen 
approaching to despatch them, clung for safety about 
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the serishtadar, which wa^ the cause of his receiving 
some accidental wounds. Thackeray, who was en¬ 
camped near the village, hastened to the gate, and on 
being refused admittance attempted to get over the wall. 
The men above threatened, and called out to him to 
desist, saying that they had taken revenge of their 
enemies, but had no intention of opposing the Sirkar; 
and he at length, very properly, withdrew to his tent. 
This is the account given me by apeon whoattendedhim. 

‘ Now, bad he had the guard, about which you are 
so anxious, it would most likely have occasioned the 
murder of himself and of all his cutcheriy; had it been 
in the inside, it would have been easily overpowered 
by one hundred and fifty peons; and had it been at 
Thackeray’s tent, it would have followed him to scale 
the wall, and bi'ought on an affray, which would have 
ended in the destruction of them all. Nothing is more 
dangerous than a small guard in a turbulent country. 
The sepoys themselves ai*e apt to be insolent, and to 
engage in disputes. Cutcherry people are, in general, 
too ready to employ them in overawing the inhabi¬ 
tants, and have very seldom sufficient sense to judge 
how far it is safe to go; and a collector will never 
meet with any injury, unless he attempts to employ 
force, which he will hardly think of when he has no 
sepoys. I am therefore against making use of guards 
of regulars. Thackeray has always had above a hun¬ 
dred military peons in his division. I shall give him 
three hundred more; and he can select an escort from 
them, who will be sufficient for his protection, if he 
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does not try to scale forts. Tbo conduct of the people 
of Tomikul, after the atrocious murders in the 
cutcherry, was certainly, with regard to him at least, 
extremely moderate, and affords a sti'ong proof that 
he is poi'sonaUy in no danger. On the 22nd Novem¬ 
ber, two days after the affair at Toimikul, thi-oo 
potails and cumums were murdered by another patel 
of Adoni, for giving ti*uo statements to the Sii-kai' 
servants. By looking at tho map, you will sec that 
Thackei'ay’s division, lying at nearly equal distances 
from Gooty and Bellary, is better covcixjd by a military 
force than any other part of the Ceded Districte.* 
Mumo’s first settlement for revenue purposes was 
a village one; each village was assessed at a ceidiain 
valuation, and the cultivatoi's wore held responsible 
for that sum. His next settlement was a step towards 
a r&yatw^ one, but though it was made individually 
with the cultivators, tho village headman was held 
responsible for defaulting or absconding r^yats; but 
before the cultivation of 1801-2 could commence, it 
was necessary to make advances for the purchase of 
seed, of implements, of husbandly, of bullocks, for 
tbo repair of old or digging new wells, and even for 
the subsistence of the I'iyat till his grain was ready 
for cutting. In 1802 Munro commenced his new 
survey settlement, which lasted for five years. The 
whole of the cultivable area of the District wae 
surveyed, a number given to each field, the name of 
the holder was registered, and the assessment fixed. 
‘It is astonishing how Munro was able, with such 
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rapidity, to organize an establishment, and carry 
through a work which waa not only new, but detri¬ 
mental to the interests of the village headmen, whose 
false accounto and concealments of cultivation were 
thus brought to light.... It is. on tho whole, wonder¬ 
fully correct, and though it never underwent the 
mvision which Munro intended to a,pply to it, it is 
even to this day a safe guide in most village disputes 
While BO fully occupied with adininiatrativo work, 
and constanUy on the move. Munro was called on by 
the Board of Revenue to give them a pai-ticular 
account in a diary of the way in which ho spent his 
time. ‘I cannot see,’ he writes, ‘what purpose it 
would answer here, except to hinder me from looking 
after more important mattoi-s.’ The multipUwtion 
of reports, returns, and references of all sorts is in the 
present day the bane of Indian officialdom; if such 
work is done by the head of the office it takes him 
away from ‘more important matters,’ and if, as is 
generally the cose, it is left to a subordinate, it is 
calculated to cause needless friction by tho work or 
diary of an official in a responsible post being reviewed 
by a clerk or even an under-secretai-y. Munro thus 
sums up his objections to unnecessary diaries and 
details ; ‘ To explain to my assistants would take more 
time than to write it myself; and to write it myself 
is to leave part of my business undone, in order to 
write about the rest; for the day is scarcely long 
enough to get through what comes befom me; and 
* CadOofah DiOriA Vcamil, by J. 0 . B. Gribble, pp. 117-138. 
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‘ I have soon several accounts of your lato glorious 
victory over the combined armies of Sindhia and the 
Bcrdr man, but none of them so full as to give mo 
anything like a corroct idea of it; I can, however, 
see dimly tlirough the smoko of the Marathd guns 
(for youre, it is said, wore silenced) that a gallantor 
action has not been fought for many yoara in any 
part of the world. When not only the disparity of 
numbers, but also of loal military force, is cunsidoi-ed, 
it is beyond all comimrison a moixs brilliant and 
aiduous exploit than that of Aboukir. The dotacliing 
of Stevenson was so dangerous a mcaauin, that I am 
almost tempted to think that you did it with a view 
of sharing the gloiy with the smallest possible 
numbers. The object of his movement was pi'obably 
to turn the enemy’s flank, or to cut them ofl* from 
the Ajanta Pass; but these ends would have been 
attained with as much certainty and more security by 
keeping him with you. As a reserve, ho would bavo 
supported your attack, secured it against any disastei', 
and when it succeeded, bo would have boon at hand to 
have followed the enemy vigorously *. 

*A native army once routed, if followed by a good 


* * The mon of tJioM days woro Ntrongor, bolder, more outspoken, 
not so mualy.mouthed as we aro apt to bo, not n-ightenod at losing 
an Appointment: or Bruce could not have bearded Duncan os he did 
on April Z3, 1804, or Munro~.he who to hie credit had oomo out 
to India A man before the mast—would never have hnd the courago 
to wnte to Arthur Wellesley that he had sacriGced more of his men 
at Assaye than was at all necessary, and hare Ids letter taken In 
good part.'-^Docrozos's Bmhay. 
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body of cavaliy, never offere any effectual opposition. 
Had Stevenson been -with you, it is likely that you 
would have destroyed the greatest part of the enemy s 
infantry; as to their cavalry, when cavalry are de¬ 
termined to run, it is not easy to do them much harm, 
unless you are strong enough to disperse your own in 
pursuit of them. Whether the detaching of Steven¬ 
son was right or wrong, the noble manner in which 
the battle was conducted makes up everything. Its 
consequences wiU not be confined to the Deccan: they 
will facilitate our operations in Hindustiin, by dis¬ 
couraging the enemy and animating the Bengal army 
to rival your achievements. I bad written thus far 
when I received your letter of the ist of October, and 
along with it another account of your battle from 
HaidaribAd. It has cei-tainly, as you say, been a " most 
furious battle ”; your loss is reported to be about two 
thousand killed and wounded. I hope you will not 
have occasion to pui-chasc any moi*e victories at so 
high a price.’ 

* Camp at Cherikain. 
Nati. 1,1803.’ 

‘Mt Dear Munro, 

‘ As you are a judge of a military opei-ation, and as 
I am desirous of having your opinion on my side. 
I am about to give you an account of the battle of 
Assaye, in answer to your letter of the 19th Octobw: 
in which I think I shall solve all the doubts which 
must naturally occur to any man who looks at that 
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transaotion without a suificieat knowledge of the 
facts. Before you will receive this, you will most 
probably have seen my public letter to the Governor- 
Gencial regarding the action, a copy of which was 
sent to General Campbell. That letter will give you 
agoneral outline of tho facts. Your principal objection 
to tho action is, that I detached Colonel Stevenson. 

* Tho fact is, I did not detach Colonel Stevenson. 
His was a separate coips, Wjually strong, if not 
stronger than mine. Wo were desirous to ongi^^e tlio 
enemy at tlie same time, and settled a plan accordingly 
for an attack on tho morning of tho 24th. Wo sopai*- 
ated on tho 22nd; ho to march by tho western, I by 
the eastern road, round the hills between Budnapore 
and Jalna; and 1 have to observe, that this separation 
was necessary—first, because both corps could not 
pass through the same defiles in one day; secondly, 
because it was to be appreliendecl, that if we left open 
one of the roads through tliose hills, tlio enemy might 
have passed to the southward while wo were going to 
the northward, and then tho action would have been 
delayed, or prolwibly avoided altogether. Col. Steven¬ 
son and I were never more than twelve miles distant 
from each other; and when I moved forward to the 
action of the 23rd, we were not much more than eight 
miles. As usual, wo depended for our intelligence of 
the enemy's position on the common harkaras of the 
country. Their horoe were so numerous, that without 
an army their position could not be reconnoitred by 
an European officer; and even the harkaras in our 
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own service, who were accustomed to examine and 
report on poaitione, cannot be employed here, as, 
being natives of the KamUtik, they ai*e as well known 
as a European. 

* The barkai-as reported the enemy to bo at Boker- 
dun. Their right was at Bokerdun, which wasthe prin¬ 
cipal place in their position, and gave the name to the 
district in which they woro encamped; but their left, 
in which was their infantry, which I was to attack, was 
at Assaye, which was six or eiglit miles from Bokerdun. 

«I directed my march so as to bo within twelve or 
fourteen miles of their army at Bokerdun, as I thought, 
on the ajrd. But when I an-ived at the ground of 
encampment, I found that I was not more than five 
or six miles from it. I was then informed that the 
cavalry had marched, and the infantry woro about to 
follow, but was still on the ground ; at all events it 
was necessary to ascertain these points; and I could 
not venture to reconnoitre without ray whole force. 
But I believed the report to be true, and I determined 
to attack the infantry if it remained still upon the 
gi-ound. I apprised Colonel Stevenson of this deter¬ 
mination, and desired him to move forward. Upon 
marching on, I found not only their infantry, but their 
cavalry, encamped in a most formidable position, 
which, by-the-by, it would have been impossible 
for me to attack, if, when the infantry changed their 
front, they bad taken care to occupy the only passage 
there was across the Eaitna. 

‘ When I found their whole army, and contemplated 
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their position, of course I considered whether I should 
attack immediately, or should delay till the following 
morning. I determined upon tho immediate attack, 
because I saw clearly that if I attempted to return to 
my comp at Naulniah, I should have been followed 
thither by tho whole of tho enemy’s cavalry, and 
I might have suffered some loss: instead of attacking, 
I might have been attacked there in the morning; 
and, at all events, I should have found it very difficult 
to secure my baggage, as I did, in any place so near 
tho enemy’s camp, in which they should know it was: 
I therefoi'C determined upon tho attack immediately. 

* It was certainly a most desperate one; but our 
guns were not silenced. Our bullocks, and the people 
who were employed to diive them, were shot, and they 
could not all be drawn on; but some were; and all 
continued to fire os long as the fire could bo of any use. 

(Desperate as tho action was, our loss would not 
have exceeded onc-hslf of its present amount, if it had 
not been for a mistake in the officer who led tho 
pioquets which were on tho right of the first lino. 

‘ When the enemy changed their position, they thi^ew 
their loft to Assaye, in which village they had some 
infantry; and it was surrounded by cannon. As soon 
as I saw that, I directed the officer commanding the 
picquete to keep out of shot from that village; instead 
of that, he led directly upon it; the 79^1, which were 
on the right of tho first line, followed the picquets, 
and the great loss we sustained was in these two 
bodies. Another evil which resulted firom this mis- 
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take was the necessity of introducing the cavalry into 
the cannonade and the action long before it was time, 
by which that corps lost many men, and its unity 
and efficiency, which I intended to bring forward in 
a close pursuit at the heel of the day. But it was 
necessary to bring forward the cavalry to save the 
remains of the 79th and tho picquets, which would 
otherwise have been entirely destroyed. Another ovU 
resulting from it was, that we had then no resoi-ve loft, 
and a parcel of sUaggling home cut up our wounded; 
and stiaggling infantry, who had pretended to be 
dead, turned their guns upon our backs. 

‘ After all, notwithstanding the attack upon Assays 
by our right and tho cavalry, no impinssion was made 
upon the corps collected there till I made a movement 
upon it with some troops taken from our left, after 
the enemy’s light had been defeated; and it would 
have been as well to have left it alone entirely till 
that movement was made. However, I do not wish 
to cast any reflection upon the officer who led the 
picquets. I lament the consequences of his mistake; 
but I must acknowledge that it was not possible for 
a man to lead a body into a hotter fire than he did 
the picquets on that day against Assays. 

‘ After the action there was no pui-suit, because our 
cavah'y was not then in a state to pursue. It was neai 
dark when the action was over; and wc passed the 
night on the field of battle. 

‘ Colonel Stevenson marched with part of his corps 
as soon as he heard that I was about to move forward, 
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and he also moved upon Bokerdun. He did not 
i-eceive ray letter till evening. He got entangled 
in a nullah in the night, and arrived at Bokerdun, 
about eight miles from me to the westward, at eight 
in the morning of the 24th. 

‘The enemy passed the night of the 23rd at about 
twelve miles from the field of battle, twelve from the 
Ajanta Ohfit, and eight from Bokeidun. As soon 
as they heard that Colonel Stevenson was advancing 
to the latter place, they set off, and never stopped till 
they had got down the Ghfit, whore they ai-rived in 
the course of the night of the 24th. After his 
difficulties of the night of the asrd, Colonel Stevenson 
was in no state to follow them, and did not do so till 
the 26th. The I'oason for which he was detained 
till that day was, that I might have the benefit of the 
assistance of his surgeons to dress my wounded 
soldiei-s, many of whom, after all, were not di-essed for 
nearly a week, for want of the necessary number of 
medical men. I had also a long and difficult 
negotiation with the Nizim’s Sirdars, to induce them 
to admit my wounded into any of tho Nizim s forts; 
and I could not allow them to depart until I had settled 
that point. Besides, I knew that the enemy had 
passed the Gh&t, and that fo pursue them a day sooner 
or a day later could make no difference. Since the 
battle, Stevenson has taken Barhampur and Asirgarh. 
I have defended the NizAm’s territories. They fu-st 
threatened them through the Caperbay Gbit, and 
I moved to the southward, to the neighbourhood of 
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AurangAbid. I then saw dearly that they intended 
to attempt the siege of Asii^-h, and I moved up to 
the northward, and descended the Ajanta GhAt, 
and stopped Sindhia. Stevenson took Asirgarh on 
the 2i8t. I heard the intelligence on the 24th, and 
that the KAjA of BerAr had come to the south witli 
an army. I ascended the GliAt on the 25th, and have 
marched a hundred and twenty miles since in eight 
days, by which I have saved all our convoys and the 
NizAm’s teiritorics. I have been near the RAJA of BerAr 
two days, in the course of which he has mai'ched five 
times; and I suspect that he is now off to his own 
country, finding that he can do nothing in this. If 
that is the case, I shall soon begin an offensive 
operation thei'e. 

* But these exertions, I fear, cannot last; and yet, if 
they are relaxed, such is the total absence of all govem- 
ment and means of defence in this counti*y, that it 
must fall. It makes me sick to have anything to do 
with them; and it is impossible to desciibe their state. 
Pray exert yourself for Bistnapa Pandit, and believe 
me ever yours most sincerely, Arthur Wellesley. 

In reply to the foregoing, Munro wrote‘ Bear 
General, I have received your letter of the ist Instant, 
and have read with great pleasure and interest your 
clear and satisfactory account of the battle of Assaye. 
You say you wish to have my opinion on your side; 
if it can he of any use to you, you have it on your 
side, not only in that battle, but in the conduct of the 
campaign. The merit of this last is exclusively your 

I 
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own; the success of every battle must always bo 
shared, in some degree, by the most skilful General 
with his troops. I must own I have always been avcise 
to the practice of caiTying on wav witii too many 
scattered aimies, and also of fighting battles by the 
combined attacks of separate divisions. When several 
armies invade a country on soparato sides, unless 
each of tlicra is scpiuatoly a matcli for the onciny’s 
whole army, them is always a danger of their being 
defeated one after another; because, having a shorter 
distance to mai'ch, ho may diiiw his force together, 
and march upon a particular anny before it can be 
supported. When a great army is encamped in 
separate divisions, it must, of coui'sc, bo attacked in 
separate columns. But Indian ai-mies are usually 
crowded together on a spot, and will, I imagine, be more 
easily routed by a single attack, than by two or thi‘00 
separate attacks by the same force. I see perfectly 
the necessity of your advancing by one route, and 
Colonel Stevenson by another, In order to got clear of 
the defiles in one day; I know also that you could 
not have reconnoiti'cd the enemy’s position without 
carrying on your whole anny; but I have still some 
doubts whether the immediate attack was, under all 
circumstances, the best measure you could have 
adopted. 

‘ Your objections to delay are, that the enemy might 
have gone off and frustrated your design of bringing 
them to battle, or that you might have lost the advan¬ 
tage of attack, by their attacking you in the morning. 
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The considerations which would have made me hesitate 
are. that you could hardly expect to defeat the enemy 
with less than half the loss you actually suffered; 
that after breaking their infantry, your cavalry, even 
when entire, was not sufficiently strong to pursue any 
distance, without which you could not have done so 
much execution among them as to counterbalance your 
own loss; and lastly, that there was a possibility of 
your being repulsed; in which case, the great superi¬ 
ority of the enemy’s cavalry, with some degree of spirit 
which they would have derived from success, might 
have rendered a retreat impracticable. Suppose that 
you had not advanced to the attack, but remained 
under* arms, after reconnoitring at long-shot distance, 
I am convinced that the enemy would have decamped 
in the night, and as you could have instantly followed 
them, they would have been obliged to leave all or 
most of their guns behind. If they ventured to keep 
their position, which seems to me incredible, the 
result would still have been equally favourable; you 
might have attacked them in the course of the night \ 
their artillery would have been of little use in the 
dark; it would have fallen into your hands, and their 
loss of men would ver y likely have been greater than 
yours. If they determined to attack you in the 
morning, as far as I can judge from the different reports 
that I have heard of the ground, I think it would 
have been the most desirable event that could have 
happened, for you would have had it in your power 
to attack them, either in the operation of passing the 
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rivor, or ftftei* the •whole had passed, but befoi-c they 
were completely formed. They must, however, have 
known that Stevenson was approaching, and that he 
might possibly join you in the morning, and this cir¬ 
cumstance alone would, I have no doubt, have induced 
them to mtiTat in the night. Your mode of attack, 
though it might not have boon the safest, was un¬ 
doubtedly the most decided and heroic; it will have 
the clfcct of striking greater terror into Uiu hostile 
aiinics than could liavo been done by any victory 
gained with the assistance of Colonel Stevenson’s 
division, and of laising the national military choi'actor, 
ah'eady high in India, still higher. 

' I hcai‘ that negotiations aiH} going on at a great rate; 
Sindhia may possibly be Bincci*o, but it is more likely 
that one view, at least, in opening them, is to en¬ 
courage his army, and to deter his tributaries from 
insurroction. After fighting so hard, you ai'O entitled 
to dictate your own terms of peace. 

‘ You seem to be out of humour with tho countiy in 
which you are, from its not being dofensiblo. The 
difficulty of defence must, 1 imagine, proceed either 
from want of posts, or from tho scai'city of all kind 
of supplies; the lattci* is most likely the case, and it 
can only be remedied by your changing tho scone of 
action. The Niz^m ought to be able to defend his 
own country, and if you could contrive to make him 
exert himself a little, you would be at liberty to 
carry the war into the Berir country, which, 

from the long enjoyment of peace, ought to be able 
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to furnish provisions. He -would probably make 
a separate peace, and you might then draw from 
his country supplies for carrying on the war with 
Sindhia.* 

By the treaty which followed this second Mar&thfi 
war. concluded near the end of 1803, Sindhia ceded all 
to the territory north of the Jumna, and tlie 
Bhonsla forfeited Orissa to the English, and Berlli- to 
the Nizdm. 

In a letter to WeUesley, dated Madannpalli, February 
20, 3804, Muni-o writes: ‘I read yestei-day, for the 
first time, with great satisfaction, your ti-eaty with 
Sindhia; your successes made me sanguine, but it 
exceeds greatly my expectations, and contains 
everything that could be wished; more territory can 
hardly bo desirable until we have consolidated our 
power in what we possess. This cannot be effected 
without an augmentation of every description of 
troops. . .. The Indian ar mies in the diffei*ent augmen¬ 
tations that have been made since the fall of Seringa^ 
patam, have i-eceived no proportionable increase of 
Europeans, and the European force is in consequence 
much below the proportion which it ought always to 
hold to the native battalions. Though we have but 
little reason to apprehend any danger from our 
native troops, yet it is not impossible that circum¬ 
stances may induce them to listen to the instigations 
of enterprising leaders, and support them in mutiny 
and revolt. Aftei' seeing what has happened among 
our own soldiers and sailors in England, we cannot 
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suppose that it is impossible to shake the fidelity of 
our sepoys. The best security against such an event 
would be an increase to our European force, which 
ought to be, I think, to our native in proportion of 
one to four, or at least one to five.’ 

.Munro's suspicions ns to the fidelity of the sepoys 
were soon vcrifieil. In the foii of Vclloro, about ciglity 
miles from Mnchus, the nmmboi's of Tipii’s family 
had been placed nftoi* his dentil; an<l hero in July, 
1806, tlio sepoys 1-080 upon their European ofticoi-s, 
killed thiiteen of them, and ovci- eighty of tlic detacli- 
ment of the 6yth regiment; but fortunately Colon^ 
Gillespie ai-i-ived with a troop of dragoons from Arcot in 
time to rescue the survivoi-s and prevent the mutiny 
from spreading. This outbreak was supposed to be 
a plot to restore the Kusalm^in rule in India, but 
it is iDOi-o pi-obable that it was due to new regula< 
tioDS prohibiting the sopoj's fi-om weai-ing caste 
marks, which, with changes proscidbed in their dress 
and tlio mode of wearing their beards, were believed 
by them to be made with the object of making them 
Christians. 

In Munro’s correspondence there are tlio following 
letters relating to this affair. The fiwt of these is 
fi-om Lord William Bentinck, Governor of Madras, 
who was recalled in consequence of the mutiny; 
the second is Munro’s reply; and the third, the best 
account we have of it, is a letter to Ms father dated 
September, 1806. 
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‘ \PrivaU (ivd confdffntUd^ 

‘Fort St. GEOitaE, Aug. a, 1806. 

‘ My dear Sib, 

*We have every reason to believe, indeed un¬ 
doubtedly to know, that the emissaries and adherents 
of the sons of Tipd Salt&n have been most active 
below the Gbdte, and it is said that the same intoigues 
have been carrying on above the Ghita. Great 
i-eliance is said to have been placed upon the Gurium- 
konda Poligars by the princes. I recommend you to 
use the utmost vigilance and precaution; and you are 
hei-eby authorized, upon any symptom or appearance 
of insuiTcctioD, to take such measures as you may 
deem necessary. Let me advise you not to place too 
much dependence on any of the native troops. It is 
impossible at this moment to say how fai- both native 
infantry and cavalry may stand by us in case of need. 
It has been ingeniously worked up into a question of 
religion. The minds of the soldiery have been in¬ 
flamed to the highest state of discontent and disaflec- 
tion, and upon this feeling has been built the re¬ 
establishment of the Musalmfin government, under one 
of the sons of Tipfi Sultfln. It is hardly credible 
that such progress could have been made in so short 
a time, and without the knowledge of any of us. But, 
believe me, the conspiracy has extended beyond all 
belief, and has reached the most remote parts of our 
army; and the intrigue has appeared to have been 
everywhere most successfully carried on. The capture 
of Vellore, and other decided measures in contempla- 
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tion, accompanied by extreme vigilance on all parts, 
will, I trust, still prevent a great explosion. 

' I remain, my dear Sir, your obedient servant, 

W. Bkntinck.’ 

Munro i-epliod, from Anant^pur, as follows:— 
‘I have had the honour to receive your Lordship’H 
letter of the and [August], On the first alarm of the 
conspiracy at Vellore, I despatched ordoin to watch 
the proceedings of tho princi|>al ]>eoplo of Gurrnin- 
konda, for X immediately suspected that tlie sons of 
Tipu Sultfm wore concei*ned, and I concluded that if 
they had extended their intiigucs beyond Vellore, the 
most likely places for tlicm to begin with were Chital- 
didg, Naiididiijg, Gurramkonda, and Seringapatom. 

* Oun^amkonda is pei'haps the quaiierin which they 
would find most adherents, not from anything that 
has recently happened, but from its cheapness having 
rendered it the residence of a great numbci' of the dis¬ 
banded ti'oops of their father, and from tho ancestors 
of Cummer ul Din Ehdn having been hei'editai'y 
Killadai-s of Gurramkonda under tho Mughal Bmpii-e, 
before their connexion with Haidar All, and acquired 
a certain degree of influence in the district which is 
hardly yet done away. The family of Cummer ul 
Din is the only one of any consequence attached by 
the ties of relationship to that of Tipii Sultin; and 
I do not think that it has sufficient weight to be at all 
dangerous without the limits of Gurramkonda. 

‘ The Poligars, I am convinced, never will run any 
risk for the sake of Tipd’a family. Some of them 
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would be well pleased to join in disturbances of any 
kind, not with the view of supporting a new govem- 
ment, but of rendering themselves more independent. 
The most restless among them, the Ghuttim man, is 
fortunately in confinement; and I imagine that tlie 
others have had little or no coiTespondencc with the 
princes. Had it been carried to any length, I should 
most likely have heard of it from some of the Poligai's 
themselves. 

‘ The restoration of the SultAn never could alone 
have been the motive for such a conspii-acy. Such 
an event could have been desirable to none of the 
Hindus who form the bulk of the native troops, and 
to only a part of the Musalmdns. During the in¬ 
vasion of the KornAtik by Haidai*, the native ti'oops, 
though ten or twelve months in arrear, though ex¬ 
posed to privations of cveiy kind, though tempted by 
offers of reward, and though they saw that many who 
had gone over to him were raised to distinguishetl 
situations, never mutinied or showed any signs even 
of discontent. Occasional mutinies have occurred 
since that period, but they were always partial, and 
had no other object than the removal of some particular 
grievance. The extensive range of the late conspii'acy 
only be accounted for by the General Ordcre 
having been converted into an attack upon religious 
ceremonies; and though the regulations bad un¬ 
doubtedly no such object, it must be confessed that 
the prohibition of the marks of caste was well calcu¬ 
lated to enable artful leadem to inflame the minds of 
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the iguorout—for there is nothing so absui'd but ttiat 
they w*iU believe it when made a question of religion. 
However strange it may appear to Europeans, I know 
that the general opinion of the most intelligent 
natives in this part of the countiy is, that it was 
inteu(lc<l to make the sopoys Christians. Tlic lapid 
progieas of tlio conspiracy is not to be wondoind at, 
for the ciwulation of the (lonoral Orders proporod the 
way by spreatling discontent; and the rest was easily 
douc by tlio means of the tapal, and of sending 
confidential emissaries on leave of a 1 » 8 cnco. The 
captui'c of Vellore, and, still more, the rescinding of 
tlie offemdve parts of the regulations, will, 1 have no 
doubt, pi’evcnt any further commotion—for the causes 
being removed, the discontent which has been excited 
will soon subside and be forgotten. The itative troops, 
sensible of their own guilt, will naturally for some 
time be full of suspicion and alarm ; but it is hardly 
credible that they will again commit any acts of 
violence/ 

Writing to his father, Munro says:—*A very 
serious mutiny took place in June among the sepoys 
at Vellore, in which sixteen officers and about 
a hundred Europeans of the 69th regiment lost 
their lives. The fort was, during some hours, in the 
possession of the insurgents, but was very gallantly 
i-ecovered by Colonel Gillespie, who happened very 
fortunately to be in the command of the cavalry at 
Axcot, and hastened to Vellore on the first alarm with 
the a3rd light dragoons and 7th I'^ment native 
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cavalry. Some of his own letters, of which I enclose 
a copy, will give you a full account of the affair. 

‘A committee was appointed to investigate the 
causes of the insurrection. It has lately been dis¬ 
solved ; but I have not heard what report it has made. 
I have no doubt, however, that the discontent of the 
sepoys was originally occasioned by some ill-judgcil 
regulations about their dress; and that it broke out 
into open violence in consequence of being encouraged 
by the intiigues of Tipd, son of Moiz ul Din, then a 
prisoner in the place. The offensive article of the Kegu- 
lations, which occasioned so much mischief, and which 
has since been rescinded, ran in the following words : 

* “ loth._It is ordered by the Rogulations, that 

a native soldier shall not mark his face to denote his 
caste, or wear callings when dressed in his uniform. 
And it is furthei* directed, that at all parades, and upon 
all duties, every soldier of the battalion shall be clean 
shaved on the chin. It is directed also, that uniformity, 
as far as is practicable, be preserved in i-egaid to the 
quantity and shape of the haii* upon the upper lip. 

* This trifling regulation, and a turban, with some¬ 
thing in its shape or decorations to which the sepoys 
are extremely averse, were thought to be so essential 
to the stability of our power in this country, that it 
was resolved to introduce them, at the hazard of 
throwing our native army into rebellion. One bat¬ 
talion had already at Vellore rejected the turban, and 
been marched to Madras, with handkerchiefs tied 
about their heads; but the projectors were not dis- 
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oouraged. They pushed on their grand design until 
they were suddenly stopped short by the di*eadful 
massacre of the loth of July. They were then filled 
with alarm: they imagined that there was nothing 
but disaffection and conspiracy in all quaitow, and 
that thei‘0 would bo a general explosion thi'oughout all 
onr military stations. There was fortunately, how(5Vor, 
no ground for such appruhensiouH; for almost every 
person but thomselvce was convinced that tluj sepoys, 
both from long habit and from intcrost, were attached 
to tho service—that nothing but an attempt to force 
the disagreeable regulation upon them would tempt 
them to commit any outrage, and that whenever this 
design was abandoned, every danger of commotion 
would be at an end, and tho sepoys would be as 
tractable and faithful as ever*. Their discontent had 
nothing in it of treason or disaffection; it was of the 
same kind as that which would have been e.Kcitcd in 
any nation by a violent attack upon its prejudices.* 


CHAPTER IX 

Muxno’s First Visit to Europe 

In Ootobor, 1807, Lieut.-CoL Muni-o resigned his 
appointment as Principal Collector of the Ceded Dis- 
tiicts, preparatory to going home on furlough. In 
reporting this to the Court of Directors, the Madras 
Goveiumcnt refeiTed to his ‘exertions in the advance¬ 
ment of the public service under cii-cumstances 
of extreme difficulty, and wiUi a degree of success 
unequalled in the records of this or probably of any 
other Government.. .. The general amelioration and 
impi'ovement of Uie mannei’S and habits of the Ceded 
Districts had kept pace with the increase of revenue; 
from disunited hordes of lawless plunderers and free¬ 
booters they oi'e now stated to be as fai‘ advanced in 
civilization,submission to the laws, and obedience to the 
magistrates, as any of the subjects undei* this Govern¬ 
ment. The revenues aie collected with facility, every 
one seems satisffed with his situation, and the r^*et 
of the people is univei*8al on the depaitui’o of the 
Principal Collector.’ 

Col. Mumx» had for a couple of years previous to 
his departure been looking forward to a leturn home; 
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his remittances to his father and mother liad placed 
them in comfoii;; he had bought a country house, 
Leven Lodge, for them; and lie wished to see his 
parents again. But his long absence of twenty-seven 
ycai-s led liini to anticipate few pleasures on Ins 
i-ctum to tlie old counti’y, an<l what ho was chiefly 
anxious about was what to ilo when ho got homo. 
• I have no 3*ank in tho army,’ lio wiiUw, * an<l could 
not bo employed upon an expedition to tlm continont, 
or any otlicr quarter, and tut 1 am a strtinger to the 
gonoi'ous natives of your isle I sdiould Ite excluded 
from ©vci*y other lino as well as military, anti should 
have nothing to do but to lie down in a Bold like tbc 
farmer's boy and look at tho lark sailing through tho 
clouds.’ In another lottor, addicsscd to his sister, he 
thus rofoi-s pathetically to tho cliangcs tliat time and 
distance bod wrought 

'You arc now, I boliovo, for tho first time, 
a letter or two in my debt; nothing from you has 
reached mo of a later date than the i6th of May, 1804. 
This cori'espondencc between India and Scotland, 
between poisons who have not seen each other for 
near thirty years, and who may never moot again, is 
something liko letters from tho dead to tho living. 
We are both so changed from what wo were, that when 
I think of home, and take up one of your letters, 
I almost fancy myself listening to a being of another 
world. No moral or religious book, not even the 
Gospel itself, ever calls my attention so powerfully to 
the shortness of life, as does in some solitary hour the 
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recollection of my fiiends, and of the long course ot 
days and yeai-s that have passed away since I saw 
them. These ideas occur oftener in proportion as my 
stay in this country is prolonged; and as the peiiod 
of my departure from it seems to approach, I look 
with pleasure to homo; but I shall le^ve India witli 
regret, for I am not satisfied with the subordinate line 
in which I have moved, and with my having been 
kept from holding any distinguished military command 
by the want of rank. I shall never, I fear, bo able to 
sit down quietly to enjoy private life; and I shall 
most likely I’etum to this country in quest of what 
I may never obtain. 

' My resolution of going home has been strengthened 
by having this year discovered that my sight is not 
so good as it was. I find that when writing 1 must 
go to the door of my tent for the benefit of light when 
I wish to mend my pen. I endeavour to believe that 
thin is entirely owing to my having lived so many 
years in tents under a burning sun. The sun has 
probably not shone in vain; but I suspect that Time 
has also had a shai’e in whitening my hair and dimming 
my sight. His hand appears now before my eyes 
only thin and shadowy, like that of one of Ossian's 
ghosts, but it will grow thick and dark in a few years, 
and 1 must therefore return to my native land, and 
see my friends before it is too late.' 

Colonel Munro airived in England in April, i fio8, 
but one chief object of his return to his native land 
was not to be gratified; his mother had died some 
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months before he left India, and his father, who had 
all along followed with interest and piido the career 
of his distinguished son, had now become too infirm 
in mind and body to take an intelligent pleasure in 
liis society. His own deafness, too, intoi*fei*cd much 
with his enjoying intci*cour80 mtli his old acejuaint- 
ancos: ‘some of them,’ ho says, ‘stare nt mo,and think, 
no doubt, that I am come homo because 1 am deranged.’ 
His chiol* delight won in visiting the old spots, taking 
long walks, and ‘rambling up and down the river.’ 
‘I stood above an hour/ he writes, ‘looking at the 
water mshing ovoi*, wliile the rain and withered 
leaves woi-o descending thick about me, and while 
I i-ecalled the days that arc past. The wind whistling 
through the trees and the water tumbling over the 
dam bad still the same sound os bofuro; but the 
darkness of the day, and the little smai*t box perched 
upon the opposite bank, dastroyed much of the illusion, 
and made me feel tlmt former times were gone. 
I don’t know how it is, but when I look back on early 
years I always associate sunshine with thorn.’ 

After spending some months in Edinbuigb, where 
he again took up his favourite study of chemistry, 
Colonel Munro removed to London, and took an active 
intei-est in the politics and stirring events of the time. 
When the expedition to the Scheldt was fitted out, he 
accompanied Sh* John Hope os a volunteer, and was 
present at the siege of Flushing. 

While in London Munro was much consulted by 
the Court of Directors of the East India Company 
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and the Government. The Charter by which the 
Company were invested with the government of 
Tn dja, renewed in 1793, ^ expire in 1813, and 

the question of its continuance, especially as regards 
its trading privileges, was now being hotly discussed. 
Loi-d Grenville went so far as to oppose the continuance 
of the Company’s territorial powers: ho doclarod in 
a remarkable speech that ‘ twenty yeai*8 was too long 
a period for farming out the commerce of half the 
globe and the government of sixty millions of people.' 
He held that the government of India ought to bo 
vested in the Crown, that appointments to the civil 
service should be made by open competition and not 
by patronage, and that military cadetships should 
be conferred on sons of officers who had died in 
the discharge of their duties. Nearly fifty years, 
however, had to elapse before these reforms were 
carried out. 

The mercantile interests, however, were too strong 
for a renewal of the trade monopoly, the abolition 
of which was merely a matter of time owing to the 
rapid extension of manufactures and to the fact that 
the war on the continent had closed many ports to 
Biitish trade. The merchants of Livei*pool and 
Glasgow successfully opposed the pioposal of Govern¬ 
ment to limit the extension of the trade to vessels 
staling from and to London, and the result was that, 
while the monopoly with China was continued to the 
Company for another twenty year's, the trade with 
India was thrown open to the nation, with the restric- 
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tion that no private vessel employed in it slioald be of 
larger dimensions than four hundred tons. 

Hiis whole question an<l otlmr iinpoi-tant matters 

connected with the internal administration of India_ 

the system of land tenures, the jurJicial system, and the 
police—fonned tlie subject of a searching enquiry 
Itcfoi-o a Committee of the House of Commons. On 
all these subjeota Colonel Munro gave evidence before 
the Committee, and, in tho words of his biographer, 

‘ among all those whose opinions wore sought on that 
memorable occasion Colonel Munro mntlo the deepest 
impression upon tlie House, by tho coinprchGn8ivoncs.s 
of his views, by tho pi-omptitudo and intelligibility 
of his answers, and by tho judgment and sound 
discretion which chai'actorizcd every sentiment to 
which he gave uttoi'ance.* 

In a long Minute on opening tho trade of India to 
the outpoits of Oi-cat Britain, dated February i, 1813, 
Munro gives an account of the various products of 
India, the exports and imports, oheeiwing that the im¬ 
ports from India might be increased and tho price 
diminished by shorter voyages, and that ovory measure 
by which the demand can be enlarged and tho supply 
facilitated of those commodities which do not interfere 
with our own manufactures promotes tho national 
prosperity. He suggested that the culture of cotton in 
India might be improved by introducing American 
and other foreign cottons, and more attention paid to 
its clearing; raw silk, which had been impoi'ted from 
Bengal to the amount of about £600,000 per annum, 
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might be increased to any extent, if protected by 
duties against tho French and Italian; so also sugar, 
by a reduction of the existing duties. On the whole, he 
was opposed to throwing the trade open to tho ports 
of Great Britain, and considered that tho experiment 
should bo fii'st tried with London only. The following 
are the closing paragraphs of tliis very interesting 
Minute:— 

* The Company are willing that the trade should bo 
thrown open to the Port of London; but this, it is 
asserted, will not afford a wide enough range for the skill 
and enterprise of British merchants. But ai‘e these 
qualities monopolized by the outports 1 Have not the 
London merchants their full share, and have they not 
capital sufficient to carry on all the Indian trade 
which the most visionary theorist can look for 1 If 
freedom of trade is claimed on tho ground of right, 
and not of expediency, oveiy port in the kingdom 
ought to enjoy it; for they have all the same right 
abstractedly. But, unfortunately, it is necessary to 
withhold the benefit from them, because the ware¬ 
house system and customhouses arc not yet sufficiently 
spread along our coasts; or, in other words, because 
a great increase of smugglingwould unavoidably ensue. 

* The East India Company are attacked from all 
quarters, as if they alone, in this kingdom, possessed 
exclusive privileges. But monopoly pervades all our 
institutions. All corporations are inimical to the 
natural rights of British subjects. Tke corn laws 
favour the landed interest, at the expense of the public. 
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The laws against the export of wool, and many others, 
are of the same nature; and likewise those by which 
West India commodities ai*c protected and enhanced 
in price. It would be bettei* for the community that 
the West India planter should Ikj permitted to export 
his produce direct to all countrica, and that the duties 
on East India sugar, &c., should bo lowered. 

‘ When the petitioners against tlie Company com¬ 
plain that half the globe is shut against their skill and 
enterprise, and tliat they are dol*arrod from iwssing 
the Capo of Good Hopo and Cape Horn, and rashing 
into the seas beyond them with their vessels deeply 
laden with British merohandise, tlicy seem not to 
know that they may do so now—that all private 
trader's may sail to the western coast of America; to 
the eastern coast of Africa, and to the Red Sea; and 
that India, China, and the intervening ti'oct only are 
shut. Some advantage would undoubtedly acci*uo to 
the outports by the opening of the trade. But the 
question is, would this advantage compensate to tho 
nation for the injury which tho numerous establish¬ 
ments in the metropolis connected with India would 
sustain, and the risk of loss on the Company's sales, 
and of their trade by smuggling 1 
‘The less of the China trade would subvert tho 
system by which India is governed; another equally 
good might possibly be found; but no wise statesman 
would overthrow that which experience has shown to 
be well adapted to its object, in the vain hope of 
instantly discovering another. 
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* It yet rem&ins doubtful whether or not the trade 
can be g^reatly increased; and as it will not be denied 
that London both capital and mercantile know¬ 
ledge in abundance, to make the trial on the gi'eatest 
scale, the danger to be apprehended from all sudden 
innovations ought to induce us to proceed with caution, 
and rest satisfied for the present with openiug the 
tiade to the Port of London. Let the experiment be 
made; and if it should hereafter appear that London 
is unable to embrace the increasing ^de, the privilege 
may then, on better grounds, and with less danger, 
be extended to other places. 

‘If Government cannot cleaily establish that no 
material increase of smuggling, and no loss on the 
Company’s sales, and consequent deiangcment of their 
affairs, would ensue from allowing the outpoits to • 
import direct from they should consider that 

they are risking gi'eat certain benefits for a small 
contingent advantage.’ 

In connexion with this subject a letter written by 
Munro when Governor of Madras to Mr. Finlay, a 
Glasgow friend, dated August 15, 1825, may be hero 
quoted; not only as giving his opinions as a free-trader 
far in advance of his time, but as bearing on what is 
‘ done against India’ in the interest of Lancashire. 

‘ I do not know that I have ever yet acknowledged 
the receipt of your letter about Dr. Anderson. I have 
never seen him, but I understand that be is a very 
good public servant; which, being our townsman, I 
consider as a matter of course. I hope that you are 
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a friend to free trade for public seiTante, as well as 
for other articles; and that you do not think that 
men ought to have a monopoly of offices because 
tlioy come from a particular town; or tliat we should 
call them Chino, when we know that tliey come 
from the Delft-houso. I find, however, that there is 
no* shaking off coily prejudice, and iKsconiing quite 
impartial, as a friend to fi-uo timlo ought to bo; 
I find that, notwithstanding my long exjwsuro 
to other climates, I am still Glasgow ware; for, if 
I had not been so, I should not, when I saw your 
opinion quoted by Mr. Huskissoa in support of his 
mcasmxjs, have felt as much gratification us if I had 
had some share in the matter myself. 

‘I remember, when I was in Somerville and 
• Gordon’s house, about the time of the appearance 
of The Wealth of HatioHs^ that tlie Glasgow mer¬ 
chants wGi-o as proud of tlic work as if they had 
written it themselves; and tliat some of them said 
it was no wonder that Adam Smith had written such 
a book, as he had had the advantage of their 
society, in which the same doctrines were circulated 
with the punch every day. It is surprising to think 
that we should only just now be beginning to act 
upon them; the delay is certainly not very credit¬ 
able to our policy. Our beat apology is, perhaps, 
the American and the I reneb revolutionary wars, 
during the long course of which the nation was so 
harassed that there was no time for changing the 
old system. The nation was just b^inning to recover 
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from the American war, when the Kevolution in 
France began; and had that event not taken place 
I have no doubt that Mr. Pitt would have done 
what we are now doing. I am not sure that you 
are not indebted to your old friend the East India 
Company for the measure not having been longer 
delayed. The attack upon their monopoly by tho 
delegates in 1812-13 excited discusaiona, not only 
upon their privil^ea, but upon all privileges and 
1‘estrictions, and the true principles of trade, which 
probably prepared the minds of men for acceding 
to the new system sooner than they would other¬ 
wise have done. Even now there seems to be too 
much solicitude about protecting duties; they may, 
for a limited time, be expedient, where capital can¬ 
not be easily withdrawn; but in all other coses why 
not abolish them at once I There is another point 
on which anxiety is shown, where I think there 
ought to be none—I mean that of other nations 
granting similar remissions on our trade. Why 
should we trouble ourselves about this? We ought 
surely not to be restrained from domg ourselves 
good, by taking their goods as cheap as we can get 
them, merely because they won’t follow our example? 
If they will not make our goods cheaper, and take 
mora of them, they will at least take what they did 
before; so that we suffer no loss on this, while wo 
gain on the other side. I think it is better that we 
should have no engagements with foreign nations abou t 
reciprocal duties, and that it will he more convenient 
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to leave them to their own discretion in fixing the 
rate, whether high or low. 

‘ India is the country that lias been worst used in 
the new arrangement. All her products ought un¬ 
doubtedly to be imported freely into England upon 
paying the same duties, and no more, which English 
products pay in Lidia. Wlien I sco what is done in 
Pm-liaincnt against India, I think that I am i-oading 
about JiMward lU and the ElcwingB. 

*I hope wo slioll talk over all this some day, in 
a ramble in the country, where tho cows are still 
uncivilized enough to cock up their toils at straugorB *.* 

* During Kunro's viiilt homo lie was doseribing a military moT<^ 
meat to Mr. Finlay in a field near Gkiigow, in which some cattle 
wore grating j tito animals, atartlod by his actions, nuliod at thorn, 
and it was with difllculty tlioy oiicapod otot a woU. 




CHAPTER X 


Presidekt of the Judicial Commission 

The celebi'atcd Fifth Report of the Committee of 
the House of Commons, published in 
public attention to the administration of justice and 
police in India. In both Bengal and Madias there 
were complaints of great delay in the disposal of 
rnvil suits and of the non-repression of crime. These 
defects were partly due to the fact that the judge of 
a District was also a magistrate, and, though a sta^ 
tionary officer, was invested with the superintendence 
of the police; and partly to the fact that the salaiies of 
the native judges wei‘e too small to command either 
efficiency or integrity, and their number too limited 
to dispose of the litigation that naturally ensued on 
a settled government. Munro regarded the regulations 
passed by Loid Cornwallis in 1793 as too great a 
departui'e from native institutions, and advocated the 
revival of the ‘ panchdyat,’ the transfer of the super¬ 
vision of the police from the judge to the collector, 
and the appointment of village officials to deal with 
petty suits. These, with other proposals of his, were 
approved by the Court of Directors, who appointed 
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a Special Commissiou to inquire into reform the 
judicial system in the two Presidencies. 

Of this Commission Colonel 3 funro was appointed 
President; and after a residence of six years at home 
he sailed for Madras a^ain in June, 1814. Ho was 
now accompanied by a wife, having married in March 
Miss Jane t’arapbell, daughter of Mr. Richard Campbell, 
of Craigie Houmc, Ayishii’e, whoso portrait, os Lady 
M 001*0, now adorns the drawing-room of Govonimont 
House, Madras. 

Mum‘0 landed at Madras on the 16th of Suptember 
after a quick voyage of eighteen weeks; and in his 
ftrst letter home he amusingly describes how his 
time was wasted in what he bad never boon accus¬ 
tomed to up-country—the system of calling and 
returning visits that still pinyails in Madras. ‘The 
first operation,' he says, ‘ is for the stranger to visit 
all married people, whether he knows them or not; 
bachelors usually call fiint on him—then his visits 
are returned; then his wife visits the ladies, and 
altogether there is such calling and gossiping, and 
driving all over the face of the country in an old 
hack-chaise, in the heat of the day, that 1 can hardly 
believe myself in the same place where I used to come 
and go quietly without a single formal visit. But all 
this is owing to a man's being married.’ 

The then Governor of Madras, Mr. Hugh Elliot^, 
who had assumed charge on the same day as Munro 

' Sir Thomsfl Uunro was his immsdiats successor ss Oovornor of 
Madras. 
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landed, seems to have been influenced by those around 
him to regard the changes proposed in the judicial 
despatch of the 29th of April, i8i4,as unnecossaiy, for, 
to the civilian jealousy of a military collector or com- 
missionei' was added the fear that sweeping changes 
were intended by the Commission of which Munro 
was tlie head. Writing to Mr. SuUvan of the 
great delay the Commission was likely to encounter 
in the beginning, Munro says: ‘ Mr. Elliot received an 
impression very soon after his aiTival, that everything 
was in the best possible state, that great improve¬ 
ments had been made since I left India, and that 
were I now to visit the districts, I would abandon 
all my fonner opinions, and acknowledge that the 
collector could not be entinsted with the magisterial 
and police duties without injury to the country.* 

Six weeks later, when Munro had been nearly six 
months in the countiy, he wrote to Mr. Gumming, 
head of the Revenue and Judicial Department 
of the Board of Control, complaining that he was 
not now, as when be was in the Ceded Distidcts, 
acting without interference, and authoiized to pursue 
whatever measures ho thought best for the settle¬ 
ment of the country, but obliged before he could 
take a single step to wait for the concunence of 
men who had always been averse to the proposed 
changes; and that the Government with its secretaries, 
the Sadr Adilat with its register, and every member 
of the Board of Revenue except one, were hostile to 
everything in the shape of the rilyatw^ system; and 
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he advised that in their instructions the Board should 
not use such expressions as ‘ It is our wish/ or * We 
propose;’ that unless the words ‘ We direct/ ‘We oi’der/ 
01*6 employed, the measures to which they relate will 
be regarded ns optional. In a 8 ubse<^uont letter 
(March J4, 1815} ho writes:— 

‘No ordoia have yet boon issued for cai’iying into 
effect tho instructions contained in tho judicial 
despatch of tho 29th of April, 1814; and tho Com¬ 
mission consequently still inmains at Madras. 

‘Mr. Blliot tolls me that the ro.solutiuns of Govern¬ 
ment on tho subject are printing for circulation, and 
that they correspond nearly with my view of it, 
except in not transfciring the office of magistrate to 
the collector; but this is tho most essential part of 
the whole, for without it the collector will bo merely 
the head darogah of police under the zillah Judge, 
and the now system will be completely inefficient. 
No time should thcroforo bo lost in sending out, by 
tho first conveyance, a short letter, stating the heads 
of alterations in the present system which are im- 
pei'ative, and not optional, with the Government here, 
and ordering them, not recommending, to be carried 
into immediate execution. . . . 

‘You will observe that in the two years 1812 and 
1813 there was not a single appeal decided. I have 
looked at some of the appeal cases, and Am sorry to 
say that much of the litigation is occasioned by the 
judges being in general very ignoi’ant of the customs 
of the natives, and of the internal management of 
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villages. This arises from very few of them having 
been rfiyatw^li* collectors. I shall mention two cases 
which I read the other day. 

‘The first originated in the Zillah Court of Trichi- 
nopoli in 1808. It was a suit instituted by some 
Br&bmans to i-ecovw from the riyats of a village 1800 
rupees for their share of the crop, as Sw^i Bhogum, or 
proprietor's right The r 4 yats assorted that the con¬ 
tribution was not 08 proprietor’s share, but voluntary 
to a pagoda The cumum’s accounts, which would 
probably have settled the matter, were refused by the 
judge in evidence, and the plaintiff cast. The Pro¬ 
vincial Court reversed the sentence, and gave them 
a decree, not only for the money which they claimed, 
hut for the land, which they did not claim. The 
Sadr Court ordered the whole proceedings of both 
courts to be annulled, leaving the parties to pay their 
respective costs, and begin dt novo if they please. 

‘The second is a suit brought by a relation in the 
fifth or sixth degree of the Poligar of Woriorepoliam, 
to receive from the Poligar an allowance, in land or 
money, on account of his hereditary share of the pollam. 
He carries his cause in the Zillah and Provincial 
Court, and the sentence of the Sadi* is not yet 

given j but I see on the back of the paper, in-'s 

bandwriting, “I think the decree of tho Provincial 
Court is right." Now I am positive that they are all 
completely wrong. 

‘ This cause, which has been going on for six years, 
would have been settled by a collector in half an 
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hour. Indeed the plaintiff would not have ventured 
to bring his case before a collector; for among the 
military zamind^, such a£ Woriorepoliam, Kalastri^ 
Venkatagiri, &c., the nearest relatives, and far less 
the more distant, have no claim to tlic inheritance. 
The poligar usually gives to his bi*uthcrs, &c., an 
allowance for tlieir support, according to bis own 
pleasiu'C, not to any right Tho plaintiff, 1 have no 
doubt, has been instigated by some vakil to make 
tho demand; for, wbatcvci* happens, his fees arc 
secure. The irregularity and negligence of somo of 
the courts havo been so glaring tlxat the Sadr has 
been obliged to stimulate them by a circular letter. 
Stratton ^ wished to havo established a more effectual 
check, by making them send I'cports showing the 
date of the institution of each suit, and of cveiy 
document filed; but, though he could not carry this, 
and will often be obliged to satisfy himself with 
a protest, his exertions will make all the courts more 
active. 

* Tho Commission, too, though it has not yet begun 
to act, does yet somo good by its presence; for it is 
generally believed among tho natives that it is 
authorized to inquire into all abuses, both in the 
judicial and revenue line; and this opinion has some 
influence in checking them. I have bad r^yats with 

* One of the judges of tho Sadr Adilat, the then Chief Court of 
Appeal, eelected by Colonel Munro to oo*operate with him in the 
Commission. It was not without much demur that his wishes 
were acceded to. 
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me from almost every part of the country with com¬ 
plaints; but I have no direct authority to inquire 
into revenue abuses. I can only take them up 
where they are connectod with the judicial system.’ 

At last, on the 30th of April, 1816, Munro was able 
to report to the Boor^ of Control that ‘ the Commis¬ 
sioners' proposed Regulations may be considered os 
passed, as the Governor means to put their passing 
to the vote;' but he adds, ‘they will bo opposed in 
Council upon the necessity of waiting for all the beads 
of infoimation required by the resolution of tho ist 
March, 1815, together with a repoi-t from the Com¬ 
mission of the potails and taliaries, fit or unfit, willing 
or unwilling, to execute the duties expected of them, 
and for the referring the regulations to Bengal for 
sanction previous to their being promulgated here. 
The information which was sought seemed to be 
required merely for the purpose of wasting time; no 
man who knew anything of potails or taliaries ever 
thought of asking them whether or not they liked 
their duty.' 

The new Regulations, as eventually passed, are 
a monument not only of Munro’s force of character 
in accomplishing bis object gainst the most powerful 
opposition, but of his high administrative ability and 
statesmanlike views. 

The most important of the changes effected by the 
new Regulations were the transfer of the superintend¬ 
ence of the police and the functions of magistrate of 
the district from the judge to the collector; tho 
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employment of hereditary village officials as police, 
and of the headmen of villages to hear petty suits; 
the extension of the power of native judges, the simpli¬ 
fication of the rules of practice in the courts, and the 
legalizing a system of village and district j>auch 4 yats, 
or courts of arbitration—to which Munro attached 
lunch importance as Injing ailaptcd to native habits 
and usagea. 

* Some of these incasurcs have stood the tost of 
the experience of half a century, and havo hcon ex¬ 
tended in principle if not in fonn throughout India’.’ 
On two points, however, the reforms of 1816 havo 
not answered the expectations of tlicii’ authors. The 
panch/lyat system, being adapted to a primitive 
state of society, has not maintained its place by the 
side of tbo rcgulai* courts of justice, which speedily 
won the confidence of tho natives; and the union of 
police and revenue functions in tho native stipen¬ 
diary officials, such as tahsildai^, proved a mistake, 
I'osulting not only in a failure in the detection and 
repression of crime, but in a prolific source of op¬ 
pression. 

Tho ‘ Police’ is now a separate force under European 
superintendents, and native or country-bom inspectors; 
it is a half-military body, and performs many of the 
duties for which sepoys wore formerly employed, and 
at present in only eight of the twenty-two Districts 
of the Madras Presidency is there a detachment of 
European or native troops. 

* Sir k. J. A.rbathuot’» Jfrmotr, p. czli. 



CHAPTER XI 


The Pindari and MarAthX. Wars, 1817-1818 

The work of the Judicial Commisaion had con¬ 
cluded before the end of the three years for which 
it was appointed. Colonel Munro had long coveted 
a command in the army, and the opportunity seemed 
now to havo come. The great Marithi chiefs 
had for some years lived as princes ratiier than as 
predatory leaders; but in their place, and secretly 
supported by Sindhia and Holkar, large bands of 
freebooters, known as Pindiris, with their head¬ 
quarters in made raids even into the provinces 

of Madras and Bombay. Preparations were being 
made by the Qovemor-General, the Marquess of 
Hastings, to repress these hordes, and Colonel Munro 
immediately offered his services. In January, 1817, 
he wrote to Lord Hastings suggesting that prompt 
action should be taken, observing that against native 
armies in general defensive measures are always 
ineffectual, but more especially against Pinddiis; the 
great Mar^thd armies have to halt occasionally for 
their baggage and supplies, but the Pindiiris enter 
the country merely for plunder and not conquest; 

L 
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* they can only be put down by seizing tbe dista-icts in 
which they assemble, and either keeping them or 
placing them under a native government which can 
keep them under complete subjection/ He concluded 
by requesting that in the event of war he nught 
bo entrustwl with the command of the subsidiary 
forces of Hnidai-Tihlid and Nfigpur and of sucli force 
as might ho destined to act between tlm Goil/lvari 
and the Narbmll ‘I am senior/ ho wrote, ‘to 
any of tho officcra now employed in that (juartcr; 
I have seen as much service as any officer in tho 
Madras Anny, having, with tho exception of Lord 
Wellington’s short campaign of 1803, been in every 
service with tho army since Juno, i 7 ^o» when Haidar 
All invaded tho Karnfitik/ Other arrangomenta had 
apparently been already matlc for the military com¬ 
mands, but Munro was offered the CommisHioncrship 
of tho Southern Mar&thfi country, the Pcshwfi having 
ceded by tho treaty of Poona in Juno, 1817, certain 
districts for tho pay of the subsidiary force. 

After taking up this appointment at Dhfirw&r, 
Munro wrote to the Governor-General stating that he 
could not but * regret deeply to feel for the first time 
the army in advance shut against him,’ and that his 
Lordship’s plans did not admit of his being employed 
with the forces in the Deccan, but he was sensible 
that those plans ought not to give way to the views 
of individuals. 

The remainder of this letter is a most important 
document, giving his views as to the evils which a 
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subsidiary force entails upon the country in which it 
is established. * It has,’ he writes, ‘ a natural tend¬ 
ency to render the government of every country in 
which it exists, weak and oppressive; to extinguish 
all honourable spirit among the higher classes of 
sotioty, and to degrade and impoverish the whole 
people. The usnal remedy of a bad government in 
India is a quiet revolution in the palace, or a violent 
one by rebellion, or foreign conquest. But the 
presence of a British force cuts off every chance of 
remedy, by supporting the prince on the thinne 
against every foreign and domestic enemy. It renders 
him indolent, by teaching him to trust to sti'angers 
for his security, and cruel and avarimous, by showing 
him that he has nothing to fear from the hatred of 
hie subjects.* 

Shortly after his assuming charge at Dhdrwir,Munro 
was dii-ected to reduce the Chief of Sandur which 
the Peshw^ had required in accordance with the 
terms of the treaty with him. On Munro's arrival 
at Sandur, in October, 1817, the chieftain Sheo lUo, 
who had repeatedly declared that sooner than submit 
to the Feshw^i he would bury himself in the ruins 
of his fort, came out and met Munro’s detachment 
and, delivering up the keys, implored bis protection. 

‘ A. litU« State within the Bellaiy Durtriot, containing the sani* 
tariujn of Riuandriig. A recent Agent with the Sandur the 
late Mr. John Haoartney, brother of Sir Holliday Macartney, will 
be long remembered for hia excellent adminiatration of the atate 
and hia oxartiona in the famine of 1876-78. 
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Munro.ia reporting this incident to Govcminont, stated 
that the Sandur chief * went through all the ceremony 
of surrendering his fort and abdicating the govern¬ 
ment of his little valley with a great deal of firmness 
and propriety, but next day, when ho came to my 
tent with his brother and a number of his old servants 
and dependants to solicit some provision for thorn, ho 
was so agitated and distressed that ho was obliged to 
lot his brother K})oak for liim.* Munro made very 
liberal terms witli him, and on his recommendation 
bis little State was restored to Shco K 4 o after tho 
conclusion of tlio war and tlio depositiun of tho 
Peshwd. 

Wl)ilo Munro was engaged at Sandur tho Peshwd’s 
foices were pushing south; but meantime a Briga¬ 
dier’s commission, with command of ^e division 
formed to reduce the Southern Marithii country, was 
on its way to him. Though ho hod with him only 
five companies of sepoys, he determined to push 
forward and enter tho enemy’s country; and having 
already acquired tho goodwill and confidence of the 
people of the newly-acquircd districts, ho resolved (to 
use hia own words) * to find tho enemy employment 
in the defence of his own possessions,’ and appointed 
military amildars to most of the districts in tho 
enemy’s possession, with orders to raise peons and to 
seize as much of their respective districts as prac¬ 
ticable. While this was being done, General Munro 
took the important strongholds of Gadak, Bamal, and 
Hubli, garrisoning each with the peons whom he had 
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enlisted; he also issued proclamations ofTering pro¬ 
tection to the cultivators^ and announcing that the 
British Government would treat as enemies all who 
paid any tribute to the Peshwd or his agents. The 
people gladly obeyed these acceptable terms, not only 
refusing the demands of their own masters, but 
acting everywhere in aid of Munro’s irregulars 

In a letter, addressed to Mr. Secretary Adam, dated 
February 17, x8i8, Sir John Malcolm thus writes of 
Munro and his niodus ojyerandi :— 

‘I send you a copy of a public letter from Tom 
Munro Sdhib, written for the information of Six 
Thomas Hislop. If this letter makes the same im> 
pression upon you that it did upon me, we shall all 
recede, as this extraordinary man comes forward. We 
use common vulgar means, and go on zealously and 
actively, and courageously enough ; but how difTcront 
is his port in the drama! Insulated in an enemy’s 
country, with no military means whatever, (five dis¬ 
posable companies of sepoys were nothing,) he forms 
the plan of subduing the country, expelling the army 
by which it is occupied, and collecting the revenues 
that are due to the enemy, through the means of the 
inhabitants themselves, aided and supported by 
a few irregular infantry, whom he invites from the 

‘ 'As Genersl Uunro advAnc«d the KumAtik he sent his 
irrogalars to the right and left of his eolamn ef march, who 
oecupied the villages, fought with spirit on several oocosions, 
stormed fortiflod places, and took possession in the name of 
“Thomas Munro Bahidur.'" Grant HMory qf the UardAd$y 

ii. 484. 
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neighbouring provinces for tliat purpose. His plan, 
which is at once simple and great, is successful in 
a degree tiiat a mind like his could alone have 
antiei[vited. Tlie country comes into his bands by 
the most legitimnte of all modes, the 74‘alous and 
spirited efforts of tlie natives to ])laco tlieiiiselvcs 
under his rule, ami to enjoy the beneiits of a (lovem- 
inent which, whe!t administered by a man like bim, 
is one of the Is'St in the. world. Munro. they say, 
has lK*en aidetl in tliis great work by bis local ropu- 
latioii,->'>Lut ihttl adds to his title praise. His 
poj»ularily in the quaiior where bo is placed is tlio 
result of long experience of his talents and vii-tues, 
and rests exactly upon tliat basis of which an able 
and good man may be proud. . 

*I confess, after rea^ling the enclascd, tliat I have 
a light to exult in the eagemesa with which I pressed 
upon you tho necessity of bringing forward this 
«uo»^cr?M(w^'ni«w. You had only heard of him at 
a distance; I had seen him near. Lord Hastings, 
however, showexi on this, as on every otlicr occasion, 
that he had only one doairo—how best to provido for 
every possible exigency of tho public service' 

Though tho Madras Qovemment was not able to 
spare the troops intended for Munro, he continued bis 
aggressive campaign, taking Bad&mi * and the much 
more important fortreas of Belgium, the only city still 
occupied by the Peshw&’s titiops, the capture of which 

^ On the Uunro ooat of arms there is a reproaautation of an 
Indian hilUfort, with tlie word Badamy underneath. 
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supplied him with ordnance and stores, both greatly 
needed. The capitulation of Belgium, still the most 
important military station in that part of India, took 
place in April, 1818; and Munro, having thus completed 
the conquest of the PeshwAs dominions south of the 
Kistna, was able to make a junction with General 
Pritzler*s foi'ce. He then advanced on ShoUpur, 
where was concentrated a force of over 11,000 picked 
troops—cavalry, infantry, and artillery—in the service 
of the Peshwi. After reconnoitring the fort, Munro 
decided on attempting an escalade of the walls of the 
pettah; the attack was made on the morning of 
May 10. The attacking party gained the parapet at 
a rush and were soon mastei's of the pettah; but 
meantime the enemy’s artillery had attacked the 
reserve. Munro, taking advantage of the confusion 
caused by the buiating of a tumbiil, led a charge, 
which the Peshw^’s followers were unable to resist; 
they abandoned their guns and took shelter within their 
lines. The Mardtbi chiefs now endeavoured to secure 
a retreat, and in the afternoon the whole army was 
in rapid march westward. Munro ordered the cavalry 
in pursuit, who completely routed the fugitive army, 
and within three days the garrison of the fort capitu¬ 
lated. The news of the capture of ShoUpur and of 
the victory that preceded it showed the Feshw£ that 
further resistance was useless, and contributed largely 
to bring about the n^otiations which led to his 
surrender to Sir John Malcolm. 

With the reduction of Sholipur the subjugation of 
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the Southern Mar&thi country was complete, and 
General Munro, whose health was now much broken, 
sent in his resignation, and started in Atigust, vid 
Bangalore, for Madras, in order to proceed home. 

This chapter in Munro’s history should not close 
without some extracts from tlio many interesting 
lottoTH ho wroto at tills time. Tho following is 
from a letter to his wife, doted Damal, Novemlicr 19, 
1817:— 

‘Thoro is nothing I onjoy so much os tho sight and 
the sound of water gushing and murmuring among 
rocks and stones. I fancy I could look on tlio stream 
for ever—it never tires mo. I nover sec a brawling 
rivulet in any part of tho world, without thinking of 
the one I first saw in my earliest years, and wishing 
myself beside it again. There sooms to be a kind of 
sympathy among them all. They have all tbo same 
sound, and in India and Scotland they resemble each 
other more than any other paii of the landscape. . . . 

‘I have contrived to read the whole four volumes 
you sent me of the Tides of my LaniUord, The Black 
JChjoarf is an absurd thing with little interest, and 
some very disgusting characters. I like Old Mor^ 
tality much; but certainly not so well as Guy 
Mawneri'ng. Caddie has got a little of Sambo about 
him. His testifying mother is just such an auld wife 
as I have often seen in the West. Colonel Graham is 
drawn with great spirit; and I feel the more interested 
in him from knowing that he is the celebrated Lord 
Dundee. 1 admire Edith, but I should like her better 
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if she were not so wonderfuJly ^rise—she talks too 
much like an Edinburgh Reviewer.’ 

Writing to Sir John Malcolm after bis defeat of 
Holkar's army at Mehidpur, he says: ‘Your battle 
while it lasted seems to have been as severe as that of 
Assaye; but I do not understand why you did not 
instantly follow up the victory, instead of halting four 
days to sing “ Te Deum,” and to write to your giuncl- 
mothers and aunts how good and gracious Providence 
had been.* 

From his camp near Belgium he wrote to his sister 
(March a8,i8i8}: ‘I cannot now vmtG by candle-light; 
and it was after dark that all my private lettei-s used 
to be written. But the great obstacle to my coiTe- 
sponding with you and my brother is the endless 
public-business writing, which comes upon me whether 
I will or not Fortxmc, during the greatest part of 
my Indian life, has made a drudge of me; every labour 
which demands patience and temper, and to which no 
fame is attached, seems to have fallen to my share, 
both in civil and military affairs. I have plodded for 
years among details of which I am sick, merely 
because 1 knew it was necessary, and I now feel the 
effects of it in impaired sight, and a kind of lassitude 
at times as if 1 had been long without sleep.* 

The following passages are from a letter to Sir John 
Malcolm, dated June 10,1818:— 

' You were present at the India Board office when 
Lord B— told me that I should have ten thousand 
pagodas per annum, and all my expenses paid; and 
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you may remember that you proposed that as the 
allowance differed only a few hundred pagodas from 
that of a Resident, it should he mode the same. I 

never thought of taking a muchalka ^ from Loiti B--, 

iKJCauso I certainly never suspected that my expenses 
would, above two )'’cai'8 ago, have been rcstrictod to 
live himdrod pagfxliLs, a sum wluch hardly pays iny 
servants and camp cquijmgo; or that Mr. Elliot 
would liavo takoii mo by the neck and pushed mo out 
of tho appointment the voiy day on which tho throe 
years I'ocominendcd by tlio Directors expired, though 
they authorised tlio term to bo prolonged if deemed 
advisable.... 

‘With respect to myself, it is impossible that I can 
undertake tho settlement in detail of any part of this 
country. I am as well with lugoid to general health 
as over I was in my life; but my eyes have suffered 
so much, tliat I wi'ito with gmat difficulty at all 
times, and thoi'o ai-o some days when I cannot write 
at all Without sight nothing can be done in settling. 
It is a business that requires a man to writo wiiilo 
he speaks, to have tho pen constantly in his hand, to 
take notes of what is said by oveiy person, to com¬ 
pare the information given by different men on the 
same subject, and to make an abstract irom the whole. 
Since July last I have been obliged to change tho 
number of my spectacles three times; and if you are 
a spectacle-man, you will understand what a rapid 
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decay of vision this implies. I cannot now do in two 
days what a few years ago I did in one, and I can do 
nothing with case to myself. I cannot wi*ite without 
a painful sensation in my eyes of straining. The 
only chance of saving my sight is to quit business 
entirely for some months, and turn my eyes upon 
larger objects only, in order to give them relief. At the 
rate I am now going, in a few months more I shall 
not bo able to tell a dockan from a brockan. Before 
tldft happens 1 must go home and paddle in the bum. 
This is a much nicer way of passing the evening of 
life, than going about the country here in my military 
boots and brigadier's enormous hat and feathers, 
frightening every oow and buffalo, shaking horribly 
its fearful natuie, and making its tail stand on end. 
I shall willingly, now that all the great operations of 
war are over, resign this part of it to any one else. 
I am not like the Archbishop of Oranada, for 1 feel 
that I am sadly fallen off in my homilies.’ 

The following is to Mr. Finlay, Lord Provost of 
Glasgow, dated Bangalore, September ii, 1818;— 

* K great deal of fine cotton is grown in the 
provinces which have fallen into our hands. I was 
too much engaged in war and politics to have time to 
enter into inquiries regarding its fitness for the 
European market. The inhabitants have been so 
much impoverished by their late weak and rapacious 
Government, that it will be a loog time before they 
can be good customers to Glasgow or Manchester. 
In those districts which I traversed myself, I fear 
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decAy of vision, this implies. I cannot now do in two 
days what a few years ago I did in one, and I can do 
nothing with ease to myself. 1 cannot write without 
a painful sensation in my eyes of stxaining. The 
only chance of saving my sight is to quit business 
entirely for some months, and tom my eyes upon 
larger objects only, in order to give them relief. At tho 
rate I am now going, in a few months more I shall 
not bo able to tell a dockan from a breckan. Before 
this happens I must go home and paddle in tho bum. 
This is a much nicer way of passing the evening of 
life, than going about the country here in my militaiy 
boots and brigadier’s enormous hat and feathers, 
frightening eveiy cow and buSalo, shaking horribly 
its fearful natuie, and making its tail stand on end. 
1 shall willingly, now that all tho great operations of 
war are over, resign this part of it to any one else. 
I am not like the Archbishop of Granada, for I feel 
that I am sadly fallen off in my homilies.’ 

The following is to Mr. Finlay, Lord Provost of 
Glasgow, dated Bangalore, September 11, 18j8:— 

*A great deal of fine cotton is grown in the 
provinces which have fallen into our hands. I was 
too much engaged in war and politics to have time to 
enter into inquiries regarding its fitness for the 
European market. The inhabitants have been so 
much impoverished by their late weak and rapacious 
Government, that it will he a long time before they 
can bo good customers to Glasgow or Manchester. 
In those districts which I traversed myself, 1 fear 
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that I left thorn no richer than I found tliein; for 
wherever I wint, I appointed myself collector, and 
levied as much revenue as could bo got, both to pay 
my own irregular troops and to rescue it from the 
grasp of the enemy. 

*I sliall not trouble you with }nilitary operations, 
as you will get tho details in the newspapers. It is 
fortunate for India tlmt tlio PcshwA coiniuenccd 
hostilities, and forced us to overthrow his power; for 
tho ilai-fithli Government, from its foundation, has 
boon one of devastation. It never relinquishes the 
predatory habits of its founder, and even w'lien its 
empire was most extensive it was little better than 
a hoixlo of imperial thieves. It was continually 
destroying all within its reach, and never repairing. 
Tho effect of such a system has been tho diminution 
of the wealth and population of a great portion of 
tho peninsula of India. The breaking down of tho 
ifarAthft Govea-nment, and tho protection which tho 
country will now receive, will gradually increase its 
resources, and I hope in time restore it to so much 
prosperity as to render it worthy the attention of our 
ffiends in Glasgow. 

* Bailie Jarvie is a credit to our town, and I could 
almost swear that I have seen both him and his 
father, the deacon, afore him, in the Saltmarket; and 
I trust that, if I am spared, and get back there again, 

I s h all see some of his worthy descendants walking in 
his steps. Had the Bailie been here, we could have 
shown him many greater thieves, but none so respect- 
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able as Rob Roy. The difference between the MarithA 
and the Highland Rob is, that the one does from choice 
what the other did from necessity; for a MarAthA 
would rather get ten pounds by plunder than a hun¬ 
dred by an honest calling, whether in the Saltmarket 
or the Qallowgate. 

‘ I am thinking, as the boys in Scotland say, I am 
thinking, Provost, that I am wasting my time very 
idly in this country, and that it would be, or at least 
would look wiser, to be living quietly and doucely at 
home. Were 1 now there, instead of running about 
the country with camps here, 1 might at this moment 
be both pleasantly and profitably employed in gather¬ 
ing black boyds with you among the braes near the 
Largs. There is no enjoyment in this country equal 
to it, and I heartily wish that I were once more fairly 
among the bushes with you, oven at the risk of being 
“ stickit by yon drove of wild knowte that looked so 
sbaiply after us Had they found us asleep in the 
dyke, they would have made us repent breaking the 
Sabbath, although I thought there was no gi'eat harm 
in doing such a thing in your company.’ 


See note on page 153 . 





CHAPTER XII 


Second Visit to Enoland 

In January, 1819, Gcnoi'al ami MrK. Munra Hnilod 
Modrfifi for ]?nglaml At St. Helena the vessel 
stopped for some days, and Munro visited the spots 
associated with tlio pi*esencc of Napoleon. On l^tay 30, 
when the vessel was in the latitude of the A7x>ros, 
a son was born to bim—the present Sir Thomas 
Hunro. Towards the end of June, Munro and his 
family reached England, and proceeded at once to the 
homes of their friends in Scotland. 

But his fame hail preceded him; it was no longer 
confined to the KoiTUltik, tho B&rlimalial, or the Ma- 
rdthi country. In a vote of thanks to the aimy, after 
the termination of tho Mardthi War, Mr. Canning 
in the House of Commons thus alluded to the services 
of General Munro. 

*At the southern extremity of this long line of 
operations, and in a part of the campaign carried on 
in a district far from public gaze, and without tho 
opportimities of early especial notice, was employed 
a man whose name I should indeed have been sorry 
to have passed over in silence. I allude to Colonel 
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Thomas M.unro, a gentleman of whose rai^ qualifica¬ 
tions the late House of Commons had opportunities 
of judging at their bar, on the renewal of the East 
India Company's Charter, and than whom Europe 
never pro<luced a more accomplished statesman, nor 
India, so fertile in heroes, a more skilful soldier. 
This gentleman, whose occupations for some ycoi's 
must have been rather of a civil and administiativc 
than a military nature, was called early in the war to 
exercise abilities which, though doi*mant, had not 
rusted from disuse. He went into the field with not 
more than five or six hundred men, of whom a very 
small proportion were Euiopeans, and marched 
into the Marithd territories, to take possession of 
the country which had been ceded to us by the treaty 
of Poona. The population which he subjugated by 
arms, he managed with such address, equity, and 
wisdom, that he established an empire over their 
hearts and feelings. Nine forts were sun'cnderod 
to him, or taken by assault, on his way; and at tJto 
end of a silent and scarcely observed progi-ess, he 
emerged fiom a territory heretofore hostile to the 
British interest, with on accession Instead of a diminu¬ 
tion of force, leaving everything secure and tranquil 
behind him. This result speaks more than could be 
told by any minute and extended commentary.' 

Munro had already been thought of for an Indian 
Governorship; in August, 1818, the Governorship of 
Bombay being about to fall vacant, Mr. Canning 
submitted to the Court of Directors the names of 
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Sir John Malcolm, ilr. Mountstuart Elpbiustone, and 
CoL Mvmro, observing that though it had been tbo ‘ prac¬ 
tice of the Court to look for their Governors rather 
among persons of eminence in this country than 
among the servants of the Company, the extraordinary 
zoal and ability which have been displayed by so 
many of the Company’s servants, civil and military, 
in the courso of tbo late brilliant and coinplicatod war, 
and tho peculiar situation whicli tlie results of that 
war had placed the affturs of tho Presidoncy at Bombay, 
appear to constitute a case for a deviation from tbo 
geneial pracUco/ * Tho gentlemen,’ he adds, * whose 
names 1 have mentioned have been selected by me 
as oonspicuous examples of desert in the various 
departments of your service, and on that scone of 
action which has been most immediately under our 
observation.’ 

All three of those named wore destined to fill 
Indian Governorships. Tho Hon. Mounistuart Elphin- 
stone was now selected for Bombay; ho had been Kesi- 
dent at tho Court of the Peshwd at Poona since j8ii, 
and during the last Mar&th6 war had been brought into 
official communication with Munro, tho former caarying 
on the campaign in the North Mar&thi country and the 
latter in the South. Sir John Malcolm, Munro’s old 
inend at Seringapatam, and like tho other two also 
engaged in the last Marathi war, succeeded Elphin- 
stone as Governor of Bombay. Munro was in worthy 
company when named with these two, who formed two 
of * perhaps the most illustrious trio of politicals whom 
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the Indian services had produced.* His time soon 
came, for not many months after his arrival from India 
he was nominated to the Governorship of Madias in 
succession to Mr. Hugh Elliot, with whom he had 
had no too pleasant ofihoial intercourse when he was 
President of the Judicial Commission a few years 
previously. 

Munro, who bad before he left India been gazetted 
Companion of the Bath (Oct. 1818), was promoted to 
the rank of Major-General in August, 1819, and on 
his acceptance of the Govemoiahip of Madi'as ho was 
created a K.C.B. Before his departure for India Sir 
Thomas Muni'O was entertained at a banquet by the 
Court of Directors, at which his old friend the Duke 
of Wellington was present, as well as Lord Eldon and 
the rest of His Majesty’s Ministers. In an eloquent 
speech Mi*. Canning bore testimony to the high esteem 
in which the Govemor-eleot was hold. In the course 
of it be said: 

‘ We bewilder ourselves in this paiir of the world 
with opinions respecting the sources from which power 
is derived. Some suppose it to arise with the people 
themselves, while others entertain a different view; 
all, however, are agi'eed ^t it should bo exercised 
for the people. If ever an appointment took place to 
which this might be ascribed as the distinguishing 
motive, it was that which wo have now come together* 
to celebrate; and I have no doubt that the meritorious 
officer who has been appointed to the Government of 
Madi'as will in the execution of his duty over keep in 
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view those measures which will best conduce to the 
happiness of twelve millions of people.' 

Writing to a friend a day or two before he sailed 
for India, Sir Thomas said: ‘ 1 do not know that 1 shall 
derive so much enjoyment from the whole course of 
iny government as from what pasned that evening. 
It is wortli whilu to bo a Governor to bo spoken of in 
such a manner by .sucli a man.' 

Sir Thomas and La<]y Muni-o embarked for India 
in tho middle of Docomber, arrived at llombay in May, 
whore they wore ontortainod for a fortnight by tho 
Governor, Mr. Elphiustono, and thence proceeded by 
sea for Madras, whero they landed on the 8th of June, 
1820, and ho was sworn in as Governor of Madius two 
days later. 

In his (liaiy for May 28, Mr. Elphinstono thus alludes 
to the visit of the Satrap of tho Southern Presidency: 

' Sir T. and Lady Munro wont off. I am more tlian 
ever delighted with him; besides all his old sound sense 
and dignity, all his old good humoui-, simplicity and 
philanthropy, Sir Thomas now discovered an acquaint¬ 
ance with literature, a taste and relish for poetry, 
and an ardent and romantic turn of mind, which 
counteracted the effect of his age and sternness, and 
gave the highest possible finish to liis character. I felt 
as much respect for him as for a father*, and as much 
freedom as with a brother. He is cei’tainly a man of 
great natural genius, matiu*ed by long toil in war and 
peace.*—Colebrooke’s lAfe of MownUitmirt Elpkinstonet 
ii 110. 
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Governor of Madras, 1820-18*27 —Adhinistrative 
Reforms 

At the time of Sir Thomas Munro’s assumption of 
the Governorship of Madras there were many questions 
of special importance requiring settlement, and many 
reforms needed, not very palatable to the officials who 
represented the previous regime. How judiciously 
' Hunro himself acted may be inferred from the counsel 
he gave a few months after his arrival to Colonel 
Newall with reference to bis appointment as Resident 
of Travancore. ‘You will, I hope,’ he writes, ‘keep 
everything just as you £nd it, and let the public 
business go on as if no change had taken place. You 
will, like all new men coming to the head of an office, 
be assailed by thousands of complaints agmnst tbe 
servants of your predecessor. You can hear them 
calmly and leisurely, and if you are satisfied that 
they have acted wrong you can remove them. But 
in all these matters too much caution cannot be used, 
and I hope you will write to me on the subject before 
you attempt any innovation. We have already, 1 
think, made too many in this country.’ 

Writing in the following March to Mr. Canmng he 
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says that, though he had not made any extension of 
the Kegulations of 1816, he had ‘never lost sight of 
the principles 011 which the}' are founded, namely, the 
relief of the people from novel and oppressive inodes 
of judicial process; the improvement of our internal 
administration liy omployhig Europeans and natives 
in tlioso duties for whicli they aro rosiioctively best 
suited; and the stixmgtlicning of tlio attachment of 
the natives to our govominont by maintaining their 
ancient institulioiis and usages/ 

On hearing that Canning had resigned his office 
of President of the Boai*d of Control ho wrote to him 
stating that ho ‘lamented it deeply both on public 
and private grounds,’ and ho then proceeds to give 
his views, novel at tho time, on ‘India for the 

‘I always dread changes at tho head of tho India 
Board, for I feoi* some downright Englishman may at 
last get there, who will insist on making Anglo-Saxons 
of tho Hindus. I boliovo there are men in England 
who tliink that this desirable change has been already 
effected in some degree; and that it would long since 
have been completed, had it not been opposed by tho 
Company’s servants. I have no faith in the modern 
doctrine of tho rapid improvement of the Hindus, or 
of any other people. The character of the Hindus is 
probably much tho same as when Vasco da Gama first 
visited India, and it is not likely that it will be much 
better a century hence. 

* The strength of our government will, no doubt, in 
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that period, by preventing the vrars so frequent in 
former times, increase the wealth and population of 
the country. We shall also, by the establishment 
of schools, extend among the Hindus the knowledge 
of their own literature, and of the language and 
literature of England. But all this will not improve 
their character; we shall make them more pliant and 
servile, more industrious, and perhaps more skilful in 
the arts,—and we shall have fewer banditti; but we 
shall not raise their moral character. Our present 
system of government, by excluding all natives from 
power, and trust, and emolument, is much mol's effica¬ 
cious in depi'essing, than all our laws and school-books 
can do in elevating their character. We ore working 
against our own designs, and we can expect to make 
no progress while we work with a feeble instrument to 
impi'ove, and a powerful one to deteriorate. The 
improvement of the character of a people, and the 
keeping thorn, at the same time, in the lowest state of 
dependence on foreign rulci's, to which they can bo 
reduced by conquest, are matters quite incompatible 
with each other. 

* There can be no hope of any great zeal for 
improvement, when the highest acquirements can lead 
to nothing beyond some petty office, and can confer 
neither wealth nor honour. While the prospects of 
the natives axe so bounded, every project for bettering 
their characters must fail; and no such projects can 
have the smallest chance of success, unless some of 
those objects are placed within their reach for the 
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sake of which men aro urged to exertion in other 
countries. This work of improvement, in whatever 
way it may be attempteil, must be very slow, but it 
will bo in proportion to the dcgiijo of confitlonce whicli 
wo repose in them, ami to the shaiit whicli wo give them 
in the adniinistratioa of public atfaii s. All that we 
can give them, witliout endangering our own ascend¬ 
ancy, should be given. All real military |)uwur must 
bo kept in our own hands; but they might, witli 
advantage hereafter, be made eligible to ovoiy civil 
office under that of a member of ilie Government. 
Tho change should be gi'adual, because they are not 
yet fit to discharge properly tho duties of a high civil 
employment, accoiding to our rules and ideas; but 
the sphere of their employment should bo extended in 
proportion as we find that they become capable of 
filling properly higlicr situations. 

‘ We shall never have much accurate knowledge of 
the resources of the country, or of the causes by which 
they aro raised or depressed; wo shall always assess 
it very unequally, and often too high, until we learn 
to treat tho higher classes of natives as gentlemen, 
and to make them assist us accordingly in doing 
what is done by the House of Commons in England, 
in estimating and apportioning the amount of 
taxation/ 

Among the matters that the Governor had to deal 
with were more than one to which residents in Madras 
in the last quarter of a century could find a paiallel. 
In 1822 some trouble was caused by the efforts made 
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by a sub-collector in Bellary to convert the natives to 
Chiistianity; and Irom Sir Thomas Munro’s long and 
able minute on the subject, the following extracts are 
worth quoting:— 

‘ Everything in the sub-collector’s report is highly 
commendable, excepting those passages in which he 
speaks of the character of the natives, and of his 
having distributed books among them. He evinces 
strong prejudice ^[ainst them, and deplores tho ignor¬ 
ance of the r&yats, and their uncouth speech, which ho 
obseives must for ever prevent direct communication 
between them and the European authorities. He 
speaks as if these defects were peculiar to India, and as 
if all the faimers and labourers of England were well 
educated and spoke a pure dialect. . . . 

(Mr.-, in fact, did all that a missionary could 

have done; he employed his own and the district 
cutchcrrics in the work; and he himself both dis¬ 
tributed and explained. If he had been a missionary, 
what more could he have done % He could not have 
done so much. He could not have assembled the 
inhabitants, or employed the cutcherries in distributing 
moral and religious tracts. No person could have 
done this but a civil servant, and in Harpanahalli 
and Bellary none could have done it but him; yet he 
cannot in this discover official interference. . . . 

<He employs his official authority for missionary 
purposes; and when he is told by his superior that 
he is wrong, he justifies his acts by quotations from 
Scripture, and by election,'a doctrine which has 
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occasioned so much conti-oversy; and he leaves it to 
be inferred that Government must cither adopt his 
views or act contrary to divine authority. A person 
who can, as a sub-collector and magisti'ate, bring 
forward such matters for discussion, and seriously 
deeho that they may bo placed on 1*0001x1 and 
examined by Government, is not in a frame of mind 
to bo rcBti-aincil within tho proper limits of his duty 
by any ofticial I’ulcs. . . . 

*In every country, but especially in this, where 
the rulers are so few, and of a different race from the 
people, it is the most dangerous of all things to tamper 
with religious feelings; thoy may }>o apparently 
dormant, and when we ore In unsuspecting security 
they may burst foi-th in the most tremendous mannoi', 
as at Vellore; they may be set in motion by the 
slightest casual incident, and do moitt mischief in 
one year than all the labours of missionary collectors 
would ixipair in a hundred. Should they produce 
only a partial disturbance, whioh is quickly put down, 
oven in this case tho evil would bo lasting; distrust 
would bo raised between tho people and the Govern¬ 
ment, which would never entirely subside, and the 
district in which it happened would never bo so safe 
as before. Tho agency of collectors and magistrates, 
as religious instructors, can effect no possible good. 
It may for a moment raise the hopes of a few sanguine 
men; butdt will end in disturbance and failure, and, 
instead of forwarding, will greatly retard, every chance 
of ultimate success. . . . 
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‘ The best way for a collector to instruct the natives 
is to set thorn an example in bis own conduct; to 
try to settle their disputes with each other, and to pre¬ 
vent their going to law; to bear patiently all tbeir 
oomplaints against himself and his servants, and bad 
seasons, and to afford them all the relief in his power; 
and, if ho can do nothing more, to give them at least 
good words. 

* Whatever change it may be desirable to produce 
upon the characters of the natives may bo effected by 
much safer and sui-er means than official inteiierence 
with their religion. Eegular missionaiies are sent 
out by the Honourable the Court of Directors, and 
by different European OoveimiDonts. These men visit 
every part of the countiy, and pursue their labours 
without the smalleet hindrance; and, as Uiey have no 
power, they are well received everywhei'e. In order 
to dispose the natives to receive om* instruction and 
to adopt our opinions, wo must first gain their 
attachment and confidence, and this can only be 
accomplished by a pure administration of justice, by 
moderate assessment, respect for tbeir customs, and 
general good government.* 

In the end of May, just before Munro's arrival in 
Madras, a riot, in which sevei'al lives were lost, took 
place in Masulipatam, between diffei-cnt castes, arising 
out of a dispute about ceremonies. In his Minute as 
Governor, dated July 3, 1830, he remarks as follows on 
the action of the collector whose * well-known zeal 
had led him to adopt measures for the prevention of 
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such disturbances, wbicb if sanctioned would rather 
augment than mitigate the evil:— 

'The collector's proposition is that all differences 
respecting pi'occssion and other coi'omouics should be 
docidod by the courts of law, and tliat, in Uio moan> 
time, he should support tho party whoso claim scenes 
consistent with natural right. He u1)sci'Vun that tho 
heating of tom-toms, riding in a palankeen, and oi‘oct- 
ing a pand&l, aio privileges wliich injure noliody, and 
naturaJly belong to every porson who cwi afford to 
pay for them. This is very ti*uo ; but it is also true 
that things ccjually harmless in themselves have in 
all ages and in all nations, and in our own as well 
as in others, frequently excited the most obstinate and 
sanguinary contests. Tho alteration of a mere foim 
or symbol of no importance has os often produced 
these effects as an attack on tlie fundamental prin¬ 
ciples of tho nationaJ faith. It would therefore bo 
extremely imprudent to use tho autiiority of Qovorn- 
roent in supporting the performance of ceremonies 
which we know ai'C likely to bo opposed by a large 
body of tho natives. On all such occasions it would 
be moat advisable that tho ofKcers of Government 
should take no paii, but entirely confine th6m8elve.s 
to the pi‘eaervation of the public peace, which will, in 
almost every case, be moi‘e likely to be secured by 
disoouraging, rather than promoting, disputed claim.s 
to the right of using palankeens. Bags, and other 
marks of distinction during the celebrntion of certain 
ceremonies. 
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*The magistrate seems to think that, because a 
decision of the Zillah Court put a stop to the opposition 
given to the caste of Banians, in having the Vaduklam 
rites performed in their houses in tlie language of the 
Vedas, it would have the same efficacy in stopping 
the opposition to mai'riage processions; but the cases 
are entirely diircront. The Banians have the sanction 
of the sli^tras for the use of the Vaduklam rites in 
their families; tlio cei*emony is private, and tlie opposi^ 
tion is only by a few Br&hmans. But in the case of 
the maiTiage pi*oce88ion, thei'e is no sanction of the 
sh&stias; the ceremony is public and lasts for days 
together, and the opposition is by the whole of the 
right-hand against the whole of the left-hand castes, 
and brings every Hindu into the conflict. 

* The result of the magistrate's experiment ought to 
make us avoid the repetition of it. We find from his 
own statement that the mischief was occasioned by 
bis wish to restore to the caste of goldsmiths the right 
of riding in a palankeen, which ho considered to 
belong to every man who chose to pay for it. He 
annulled a former order against it, in consequence of 
the complaint of the Zillah Court, that he was 
hindered by it from performing his son’s marrii^ in 
a manner suitable to his rank; and as he did not 
apprehend any distui'bance, he left Masulipatam 
before the ceremony took place. The assistant magis¬ 
trate, however, two days before its commencement, 
received information that opposition was intended. 
He did whatever could be done to preserve the peace 
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of the town, but to no purpose. Ho issued a proclama¬ 
tion, stationed t^e polico in the streets to prevent riot, 
reinfoi’ced them with the rovenuc peons, and desired 
the officer commanding the troops to keep them in 
readiness within their lines. But in spite of all these 
precautions a serious affray, as might have been 
oxpoctod, occurs, in which property is plundered and 
lives are lost; and all tliis airay of civil and militaiy 
power, and all this tumult, oiisos solely from its being 
thought neccssaiy that a writer of tlio court should 
have a palankeen at the celebration of a marriage. 
Had the writer not looked for tho support of the 
magisti-ate, ho would undoubtedly not havo ventured 
to go in procession, and no distui'banco would havo 
happened. 

‘ The magistrate states that this voiy writer had gone 
about for many years in a palankeon without hind¬ 
rance. But this is not tho point in dispute; it is not 
his using a palankeen on his oixUnary business, but 
his going in procession. It is this which constitutes 
the triumph of one party and the defeat of the other, 
and which, whilst such opinions are entertained by the 
natives, will always produce affiays. The magistrate 
supposes that tho opposition was not justided by the 
custom of the country, because it was notorious that 
in many places of the same district the goldsmith 
caste went in procession in palankeens. This is very 
likely; hut it does not affect the question, which 
relates solely to what is the custom of the town of 
Masulipatam, not to what that of other places is.... 
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‘ It would be desir&ble that tbe customs of the castes, 
connected with their public cei’emonies, should be ^e 
same everywhere, and that differences respecting them 
should be settled by decisions of the courts; but as 
this is impossible while these prejudices remain, we 
ought in the meantime to follow the course most 
likely to prevent disordei* and outrage. The conflicts 
of the castes are usually most serious and most 
frequent when one party or the other expects the 
support of tlie officers of Government. They are 
usually occasioned by supporting sonic innovation 
respecting ceremonies, but rarely by punishing it. The 
magistrate ought, therefore, to give no aid whatever 
to any persons desii'ous of celebrating maiiiages or 
other festivals, or public ceremonies in any way not 
usual in the place, but ratlier to discountenance inno* 
vation. He ought, in all disputes between the castes, 
to take no part beyond what may bo necessary in 
order to preserve the peace; and ho ought to punish 
the riotere on both sides, in cases of affray, for breach 
of the peace, and on th© whole to conduct himself in 
such a mannei* as to make it evident to the people that 
he favours the pretensions of neither side, but looks 
only to the maintenance of ^e peace. 

*I recommend that instructions in conformity to 
these suggestions be sent to tibe magistrates for their 
guidance.* 

It would be impossible to give in this volume 
more than an idea of the variety of subjects and the 
impoi'tanoc of the topics in the Minutes issued by 
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Munro. In the valuable collection of bis Minutes 
and other official writings selected and edited by 
Sir A. J. Arbuthnot, there arc over ninety papers 
under tlie heads of Revenue, Judicial, Political, 
Militaiy, and Miscellaneous. Among them arc Minutes 
on the settlement of Salem and of K^ara, the principle 
of the rdyatwilri system, on the revenue survey, on 
the state of the countiy and Uio condition of the 
people, on trial by Fanch^iyftt, on the admuiistration 
of justice, on the interfering with the succession of 
native princes, on the maladministration of Mysore, 
on rocniiting the army by drafts from Europe, on 
relieving entire regiments, on reductions in the Madras 
army, on procuring military stores from England or 
manufacturing them in India, on the war in Burma, 
on the course to be taken by Oovcinment in dealing 
with a scarcity of grain, on import duties, on the 
Eurasian population, on tho proper- mode of dealing 
with chai^ against native officials, on pecuniary 
transactions between a European District officer and 
a zamind&r, on the danger of a free press in India, 
on the employment of natives in the public service, 
and on the education of tho natives of India. 

On few reforms did Munro more frequently insist 
than the necessity of more largely utilizing native 
agency, and he strongly pointed out the impolicy of 
excluding the natives of India from all situations of 
trust. A passage on this subject has been quoted h:nm 
his letter to Mr. Canning, and three years later in an 
important Minute on the state of the country and the 
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coadition of the people he once more argues the cause 
of the admission of the natives of the country to 
positions of ti-ust and omolument. *With what 
grace,’ he asks, * can we talk of paternal government 
if we exclude the natives from every impoi’tant office, 
and say, as wo did till very lately, that in a country 
containing fifteen millions of inhabitants no man but 
a £ui*opean shall be entrusted with as much authority 
as to oixlei* the punudimcnt of a single stroke of 
a rattan? ... Let Britain bo subjugated by a foreign 
powei* to-morrow, lot the people be excluded from all 
share in the government, from public bonouis, from 
every office of high trust and emolument, and let 
them in every situation bo considered as unworthy of 
trust, and all their knowledge and all their literature, 
sacred and profane, would not save them from becoming 
in another generation or two, a low-minded, deceitful, 
and dishonest race/ 

Writing to Munro, Oct. 27, 1822, the Governor of 
Bombay, Mr. Elphinstonc, says ;— 

‘ I hear you have instituted something liko a Native 
Board of Revenue at Madras, and I should be much 
obliged if you would inform me of the nature of the 
plan. It seems to be one great advantage of the 
arrangement that it opens a door to the employment 
of natives in high and efficient situations. I should 
be happy to know if you think the plan can be 
extended to the judicial or any other line. Besides 
the necessity for having good native advisers in 
governing natives, it is necessary that we should pave 
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the "wav for the introduction of the natives to some 
share in the government of their own country. It 
may be half a century before we are obliged to do so; 
but the system of government and of education which 
we have already established must some time or other 
work such a change on the people of this country 
that it will be impossible to confine them to subor¬ 
dinate employments; and if wo have not previously 
opened vents" for their ambition and ability we may 
expect an explosion which will ovcrtuni our govern¬ 
ment. 

‘I should be much obliged also if you would toll mo 
whether you think some rules might not bo passed 
(though not promulgated) for ponaioning or endowing 
with lands native public servants of extraordinary 
merit, as well as of pensioning all who accomplished 
a certain period of service. 

‘ I have had none of your Minutes for a long time; 
and, as I do not know your present private secretary, 
I do not know how to apply for a proper selection; but 
I act a high value on those I have received, and should 
be very thankful if the supply could be continued h’ 

In 1822 Munro directed the Board of Revenue to 
ascertain the number of schools and the state of 
education among the natives in the provinces, and 
after receipt of the reports from the collcctoi-s, he 
summarized and remarked on the Board’s review. 
The main causes of the low state of education he con¬ 
sidered to be the little encouragement which it received 

> Coldbrooke’s U/i, ii. 14^. 
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from there being but little demand for it, and the 
poverty of the people; but these difficulties might be 
surmounted by good education being rendered more 
easy and general, and by the preference which would 
be given to well-educated men in all public offices. 
He therefore authorized a grant to the Madras School 
Book Society for educating teachers, and directed the 
establishment in each CoUectorate of two princupal 
schools, one for Hindus and one for Muhammadans, 
and one for each T&luk; the monthly salaries of the 
teachers were to be only Bs. 15 and Es. 9, but as each 
schoolmaster would get as much more from his 
scholars *his situation will probably be better than 
that of a parish schoolmaster in Scotland.’ * Whatever 
expense,’ he wrote, ‘Government may incur in the 
education of the people will be amply repaid by the 
improvement of the country, for the general diffusion 
of knowledge is inseparably followed by more orderly 
habits, by increasing industry, by a taste for the 
comforts of life, by exertions to acquire them, and by 
the growing prosperity of the people.' 


K 





chapter XIV 


The Buhmesb Wa», i8a4-i826 

Though oomploto peace reigned throughout tho 
Madras Presidency during Munro’s tenure of office— 
as indeed may be said to have been tho case ever since 
—it included one of the most important events in 
the history of British India—the first Bui mese war, 
1824-1826. The Burmese had taken possession of the 
island of Shfihpuri off tho coast of Chittagong, over¬ 
run Assam, and made a series of encroachments on 
the British Districts of Bengal. War was declared by 
the Governor-General, Lord Amherst, on February 
24, 1824, but it was not till the 23rd of that month 
fhftf. the Government of Madras learned that war 
was even impending on being informed that that 
Presidency would be required to furnish the native 
branch of the force. 

Writing to the Duke of Wellington, Kunro said 
that in the previous September (1823) he bad sent 
a letter to the Court of Directors asking to be relieved; 
he had been long enough in India, and as everything 
was quiet and settling in good order he thought it 
a proper time for leaving; had he suspected that in 
a few months there was to be both war and famine 
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he should never have thought of resigning until our 
difficulties were at an end. ' I was probably/ he says, 
‘ more surprised at hearing of the Intended war than 
people will be at borne, for I had not the least suspi¬ 
cion that we were to go to war with the King of Ava 
till a letter reached this Presidency in February last, 
asking us what number of troops we could furnish 
for foreign servica* 

On February 25, 1824, Munro wi‘ote to Lord 
Amherst stating what Madras could do. * Our troops/ 
he said, Mie convenient, and they are eager to be 
employed. I am no less anxious that they should go 
wherever there is service, but I wish at the same time 
that they should go with every means to guard against 
failure. A service of this kind requires more than any 
other that every equipment should be ample, because 
there can seldom be any medium between complete suc¬ 
cess and failure, partial success is little better than an 
expensive failure.’ Lord Amherst at once replied seek¬ 
ing Munro’s advice, stating that the matters on which 
be had already written were ‘ far beyond the reach of 
his experience,’ and that he ‘ might rely upon frequent 
communications fiom his Government upon all matters 
connected with the measures in contemplation.* 

A constant correspondence was kept up between the 
Governor-General and Monro, whose long experience 
of Indian warfare and knowledge of Asiatic character 
enabled him to be a wise counsellor, in addition to bis 
indefatigable exertions in seeing to the despatch of 
troops, boats, transport, bullocks, and supplies; at 
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the same time he took precautioDS that there should be 
neither an outbreak nor the fear of it owing to the 
Presidency being almost denuded of troops. 

Writing to Munro on April 22, 1824, Lord Amherst 
informed Munro of the conditions of to be 

offered to the Burmese, as soon as Rangoon should 
bo taken 

‘We have no wisli to woaken or dismember the 
Burmese Empire, nor to acquire for ourselves any 
extension of the territory wo already possess. Wo 
purpose to require that the Bunnose should relinquish 
their newly-acquired possessions in Assam, from 
whence they have the means of descending the 
Brahmaputra, and overrunning our provinces at 
a season of the year when our troops cannot keep 
the field; that they should renounce the right of inter¬ 
ference in the independent countries of Cachar; that 
the boundary between Chittagong and Arakan should 
be accurately defined; and finally, that they should 
pay Ihe expenses, or a share of the expenses, of the 
war in which they have compelled us to engage. 
These conditions, with the addition, possibly, of a 
stipulation respecting the indepmdence of Manipur^ 
we are, I think, entitled to demand.* 

The following extract from a letter from Munro to 
Mr. Sulivan, dated July 11, 1825, gives his views on 
the progress of the war up to that date:— 

‘The original plan of the invasion of Ava was 
romantic and visionary, and was, 1 believe, su^ested 
by Captain Canning. It was that Sir A. Campbell, 
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after occupying Rangoon and collecting a sufficient 
number of boats, should, with the help of the south¬ 
west wind, proceed against the stream to Amar&pura 
at once. This, even if it had been practicable, was 
too hazardous, as it would have exposed the whole 
force to destruction, from the intercepting of its 
supplies. Had theie been boats enough, this scheme 
might have been partially executed with great 
advantage, by going up the river as high as Sarawa. 
This would have given us the command of the delta, 
and of the navigation of all the branches of the Irawadi, 
and would have saved the troops from much of the 
privations which they have suffered &om being shut 
up at Rangoon. But even if there had been a 
sufficient number of boats, Sir A. Campbell would 
have been justified, by our ignorance of the country 
and of the enemy, in not making the attempt until he 
should have received more troops, to leave detach¬ 
ments at difiei'ent places on the river, to keep open 
his communications with Rangoon. 

' When Captain Canning’s plan of sailing up to the 
capital was abandoned, two others were thought of, 
but both were impracticable: one was to proceed in 
the dry season by land from Pegu; the other was to 
re-embark the tiXK)p8, land somewhere on the coast of 
Arakan, and march from thence through the hills to 
the Irawadi. This Government, from its subordinate 
situation, has of course nothing to say in the plans of 
foreign war; but I took advantage of a private corre¬ 
spondence with which 1 have been honoured by Lord 
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Amherafc, to state privately my opinion strongly 
against both plans. I said that re-embarkation would 
be attended with the most disgraceful and disasti'ous 
consequences; that the measure would be supposed to 
have proceeded from fear; that it would encourage 
tho enemy, and would deter the people of Uxo country 
wherever we might again land, from coming near us, 
or bringing us provisions for sale; that we know 
nothing of the coast of Arakan or tho interior; that 
if tho troops landed there, they would be in greater 
distress than at Rangoon,-because they would find less 
rice, and be as much exposed to the weather; that 
they could not possibly penetrate into the country 
without carriage cattle, of which they had none; and 
that they would be at last compelled to re-embark 
again without effecting anything. I said that the 
nature of the country, and the difficulty of sending 
draught and carriage cattle by sea, pointed out clearly 
that our main line of operations could only bo by the 
course of the Irawadi, partly by land * and partly by 
water, and that this would give us the double advan¬ 
tage of passing through the richest part of tho enemy’s 
country, and of cutting off his communication with it 
whenever we got above the point where the branches 
separate from the main stream of the Irawadi. 

' I calculated that if Sir A. Campbell adopted tiiis 
plan, he would reach Prome before the rains; and 
that when they were over, he would be able to con- 

* H« had raeotnmended that th« B«ngal troops should advanco by 
Manipur. 
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tinue his march to Amaripura. When I reckoned on 
his getting no farther than Promo this season, I had 
not 80 low an opinion of the Burman troops as I now 
have. I was induced to form a very low estimate of 
their military character, from their cautious and irreso¬ 
lute operations against the detaohment at R&mu, in 
May, 1824; and from all their subsequent conduct they 
appear to bo very inferior in military spirit to any of 
the nations of India There were no letters fr om 
Frome later than the 6th of Juno; the monsoon had set 
in, and everything in the neighbourhood was quiet. 
The heads of districts had submitted, and were send¬ 
ing in supplies. It was expected that oflfers of peace 
would be sent fwm Ava as soon as the occupation of 
Prome should be known. It is difficult to say what 
such a government will do; it may submit to our 
terms or i^eject them; but we ought to be prepared to 
ensure them by advanciug to Amaripura, and, if 
necessary, dismembering the empire, and restoring the 
P^u nation. If we encouraged them, a leader would 
probably be found, and we might, without committing 
ourselves to protect him hereafter, make him strong 
enough, before we left the country, to maintain himself 
against the broken power of Ava. 

‘ We have sent on foreign service beyond sea, from 
Madras, five regiments of European infantry, fourteen 
regiments of Native infantry, two companies of 
European artillery, a battalion of pioneers, and above 
one thousand dooly bearers, and we have relieved the 
Bengal subsidiary force at Nagpur. The rest of our 
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troops &re thinly scattered over a great extent of 
countzy, and will have very severe duty until those on 
foreign service return. We are obliged to be more 
carefol than in ordinary times; but 1 see no reason 
to apprehend any serious commotion, or anything 
beyond the occasional disturiiancee of poligars, which 
we are seldom for any long time ever entirely free 
iix>m in this country. I confess I cannot understand 
wliat the Bengal Oovominent want to do with so 
many additional troops, or with any addition at all. 
Mr. Adam left them quite enough, and more than 
enough, to carry on the Burman war and to protect 
their own territory. They have not sent a single 
Native regiment beyond sea, except a marine bat¬ 
talion; they have in Arakan and their eastern frontier 
twelve or thirteen Native regiments more than 
formerly; but they have got nine of them by troops 
at Nigpur and Mhow having been relieved from 
Madras and Bombay, while these troops, which have 
moved to the eastward, still cover the country £rom 
which they were drawn. We had once five battalions 
in the B&rilmahal; we have one there now—the whole 
have been advanced to tiie Ceded Districts. The 
military authorities in Bengal seem to think that when 
troops are drawn together in large bodies in time of 
war, new levies must always be made to occupy the 
stations from which troops have been taken to join 
the large body. If we follow such a principle, there 
can be no limit to the increase of our armies. I found 
much inconvenience from its adoption in Bengal, 
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because the inwease of the Bengal army is narrowly 
observed by the armies of the other Presidencies, and 
raises expectations which cannot be satisSed/ 

At the conclusion of the war Munro thus expressed 
his views on the peace and as to what should have 
been done in a letter to the Duke of Wellington, 
dated April 16, 1826:— 

‘I did not think of troubling you with another 
letter*; but as wo have at last made peace with the 
Burmans, I think I may as well give you a few lines 
by way of finishing the war. I mentioned in my last 
what kind of troops the Buiman armies were composed 
of, so that it is not necessary to say anything more of 
them, except that they did not improve in the progress 
of the war. We are well out of this war. There have 
been so many projects since it commenced, that 1 
scarcely expected ever to see any one plan pursued 
consistently. There has been no want of energy or 
demsion at any time in attacking the enemy; but 
there has certainly been a great want of many of the 
arrangements and combinations by which the move- 
mentsof an army are facilitated,and its success rendered 
more certain. There were, no doubt, great difficulties: 
everything was new; the country was difficult, and the 
climate was destructive; but still, more enterprise in 
exploiing the routes and passes on some occasions, 
and more foresight in others in ascertaining in time 
the means of conveyance and suhsistenco, and what 
was practicable and what was not, would have saved 
much time. 
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* We are chiefly indebted for peace to Lord Amherst’s 
judgment and flmmess in perseTcring in offensive 
operations, in spite of all arguments in favour of 
a defensive war, founded upon idle alarms about the 
power of the Burmans, and the danger of advancing 
to so great a distance as the capital. Had he given 
way, and directed Sir A. Campbell to amuse himself 
with a defensive system about Promo or bleaday, wo 
should have had no peace for another campaign or 
two. Every object that could have boon expected 
from the war has boon attained. We took what wo 
wanted, and the enemy would havo given up whatever 
we desired, had it been twice as much. They have 
been so dispirited, and our position in Arakan and 
Martaban gives us such ready access to the Irawadi, 
that I hardly think tliey will venture to go to war 
with us again. The Tennasserim coast cannot at 
present pay the expense of defending it; it may 
possibly do so in a few years, as its resources will, no 
doubt, improve in our bands, and there may be 
commercial advantages that may make up for its 
deficiency of territorial revenue. I should havo liked 
better to have taken nothing for ourselves in that 
quarter, but to have made Pegu independent, with 
Tennasserim attached to it. 

^Within two months after our landing at Bangoon, 
when it was ascertained that the Court of Ava would 
not treat, I would have set to work to emancipate 
P^u; and, had we done so, it would have been in 
a condition to protect itself; but to make this still 
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more sure, I would have left a corps of about six 
thousand men in the country xmtil their government 
and military force were properly organized; five or 
i^iTc years would have been fully sufficient for these 
objects, and we could then have gradually withdrawn 
the whole of oui* force. We should by this plan have 
had only a temporai’y establishment in P^u, the 
expense of which would have been chiefly, if not 
wholly, paid by that country; whereas the expense of 
Tennasseiim will, with fortifications, be as great as 
that of Pegu, and will be permanent, and will not 
give us the advantage of having a fnendly native 
power to counterbalance Ava. Pegu is so fertile, 
and has so many natural advantages, that it would 
in a few years have been a more powerful state 
than Ava. 

‘ One principal reason in favour of separating Pegu 
was the great difficulty and slowness with which all our 
operations must have proceeded, had the coimtry been 
hostile, and if the Burman commanders knew how to 
avail themselves properly of this spirit, and the risk 
of total failure from our inability to protect our 
supplies upon our long line of communication. The 
Bengal Government were however always averse to 
the separation of Pegu; they thought that the 
Burmans and Peguers were completely amalgamated 
into one people; that the Peguers had no wish for 
independence; that if they had, there was no pnnee 
remaining of their dynasty, nor even any chief of 
commanding infiuence, to assume the government; 
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that it would retard the attainment of peace; that the 
project was, in fact, impracticable; and that if even 
practicable, the execution of it was not desirable, as it 
would involve us for ever in Indo-Chinese politics, by 
the necessity of protecting Pegu. Even if we had 
been obliged to keep tixtops for an unlimited time in 
Pegu, it would have saved the necessity of keeping an 
additional force on the eastern unhealthy frontier of 
Bengal, as the Burmans would never have disturbed 
Bengal while we were in Pegu. The Bengal Govern¬ 
ment were, no doubt, right in being cautious. They 
acted upon the best, though imperfect, information 
they possessed. 

‘Those who have the I'csponsibility cannot be 
expected to be so adventurous as we who have none. 
But I believe that there is no man who is not now 
convinced that the Taliens (Peguers) deserted the 
Burman Government, sought independence, and in 
the hope of obtaining it, though without any pledge 
on our part, aided in supplying all our wants with 
a zeal which could not have been surpassed by our 
subjects. 

‘We sent to Kangoon about three thousand five 
hundred draught and carriage bullocks; and could 
have sent five times as many, had there been 
tonnage." 

In June, 1825, Sir Thomas Munro’s services were 
rewarded by his elevation to a Baronetcy of the 
United Elingdom, and at the same time it was under 
the consideration of the authorities at home to appoint 
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him to the Govemor-Generalehip when it should fall 
vacant; but, as he wrote to a friend in the India Office, 
it was now too late: *I am like an overworked 
horse and require a little rest. Ever since I came to 
this Government almost every paper of any importance 
has been written by myself, and during the whole 
course of the Burman war, though little of my writing 
appears, I have been incessantly engaged in discus¬ 
sions and inquiries and correspondence, all connected 
with the objects of the war, though, £rom not being 
official, they cannot appear on record. Were I to go 
to Bengal I could haidly hold out two years. . . . 
I never wish to remain in office when I feel that 
I cannot do justice to it.' 

On April IJ, 1826, the Governor-General in Council 
wrote to Sir Thomas expressing the ‘ heartfelt obliga¬ 
tions ’ of the Government of India ‘ for the ever-active 
and cordial co-operation of the Madras Government 
in the conduct of the war,’ and stating that * to the 
extraordinary exertions of your Government we are 
mainly indebted for the prosecution of the Burmese 
war to the successful issue which, under Providence, 
has crowned our arms.* In Nov. 1826 the Court of 
Directors passed the following resolution: ‘ Resolved 
unanimously, That the thanks of this Court be given to 
Major-General Sir Thomas Munro, Bart., K.C.B., for 
the alacrity, zeal, perseverance and forecast which 
be so signally manifested throughout the whole course 
of the late war, in contributing all the available re¬ 
sources of the Madras Government towards bringing 
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it to a successful termination.’ And in the House of 
Lords, Lord Goderich declared that it was' impossible 
for any one to form an adequate idea of the efforts 
made by Sir Thomas Mumo at the head of the Madras 
Government’ 


CHAPTEK XV 


Last Totms and Death 

Thodgh no Governor of Madras came to the oflBce 
with such a thorough knowledge of the country, few, 
if any, before or since, have made so extensive and 
prolonged tours throughout the Presidency as Munro 
did. Recent Governors of Madras have in the course of 
frequent tours visited every District in the Presidency, 
and even in the hottest seasons of the year have set 
an example to district officers when in times of famine 
or other difficulties the presence of the head of the 
Government was likely to inspire zeal on the part 
of officials and confidence in the hearts of the people. 
But this has been done with the help of the railways, 
now forming a network all over the country; while in 
Munro’s tours he ‘marched every day, except when 
obliged to halt by the rising of rivers or the necessity 
of giving rest to the cattle.* 

In the autumn of 182a he made a tour which lasted 
three months, through Nellore and the Northern Cir- 
cirs, i.e. from Madras to the Gumsur Hills in Ganj&m, 
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and left on record a long and moat interesting Minute 
describing his tour and his interviews with the 
zamind^lrs (of whom he saw all but two), the 
of Vizdanogram, Venkatagiri, and K^ahasti, and 
embodying in it the result of his obseiwations and 
views, many of which have been rendered additionally 
interesting by incidents that have occurred in 
recent years in the places ho visited. In 1821 he 
visited the B&rdraahal, ‘both for the purpose of 
seeing the inhabitants and making some inquiries 
into the state of the country, and of revisiting scenes 
where above thirty years before ho bad spent seven 
very happy years.* 

In 1823 he made a tour thi’ough the'Ceded Districts; 
he was glad to get away from Cuddapah, with * the 
thermometer at 94 and its dry parching wind,’ but he 
adds: ‘I still like this country, notwithstanding its 
heat; it is full of industrious cultivators, and I like 
to recognize among them a groat number of my old 
acquaintances, who, I hope, are as glad to see me as 
I them.’ 

In 1826 Sir Thomas Monro renewed his applica¬ 
tion to be relieved of the governorship, and looked 
forward to the arrival of his successor early in the 
following year. Lady Monro, however, was obliged 
to leave for Europe before he could accompany her, as 
the illness of their second son, Campbell Munro, who 
had been bom in September, 1823, rendered an im¬ 
mediate departure from India the sole chance of 
saving the child’s life. Lady Munro left Madras in 
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Marcli, 1826, but they never met again, it being the 
fate of Sir Thomas, like that of many another Anglo- 
Indian, to be buried in the land to which he had given 
the best part of his life within a twelvemonth of the time 
when he hoped to return to the country of his birth. 

In the autumn of 1826 Sir Thomas ilunro made 
a tour through thoDistricts of Chengolpat, South Arcot, 
Tanjore, Tiichinopoli, Madura, Tinnevelli, and Coim¬ 
batore, and thence up to the Nilgiris. From Oota- 
camund in September he wrote to his wife a descrip¬ 
tion of those then little-known mountains which, 


when published in Gleig’s Life, was one of the first 
accounts that appeared in print of those Hills and the 
sweet * half-English Nilgiri air.‘ 

After leaving the Nilgiris, on his way to Madras 
vid Bangalore, Munro visited the Falls of the Kiveri, 
which he thus describes: ‘ They are very grand, and 
rather exceeded than foil short of my expectations. 
The fall on the southern branch of the river is about 
a mile below that on the northern which we visited 
together. It is something in the form of a horse-shoe, 
and consists of seven streams falling from the same 
level, and divided only from each other by fragments of 
the rock. There is a descent to the bed of the river by 
steps; and when you stand there, nearly surrounded 
by cataracts covering you with smsdl rsdn, and look 
at the great breadth of the whole fall, and the woody 
hills rising behind it, the scene appears very wild and 


magnificent.’ 

To Munro’s great disappointment a delay occurred 
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in the appointment of his successor, and as he 
couhl not be relieved before October, he decided on 
paying a farewell visit to tlic Ceded Districts, and 
set out from Madras towards the end of May, 1827. 

A lc£fcnd survives in varioxis fonns with i*eforenco 
to his journey tlirough the Cuddnpidi District. One 
voi-sion is that, while riding throtigh a narrf»w gorge, 
wlici‘0 the r^paghni breaks througli tlie hills, Munro 
suddenly looked up at the steep cliffs above, and 
then said, ‘ What a beautiful garland of flowers they 
have sti-ctched acx-osa the valley!’ Ills companions 
all looked, but said they could see notliing. ‘ Wliy, 
there it is,’ said ho, *all matle of gold.’ Again tlu*y 
looked, and saw nothing: but one of his old native ser¬ 
vants said, * Alas 1 a gi'cat and good man will soon die! ’ 

After baiting some time at Anantapur, the Governor 
and his party reached Gooty on July 4. Here several 
sepoys were carried off by cliolei^a; on the following 
inornuigtlio camp wa.s moved, and on the 6th the party 
reached Fattikondo, in the Kamul District, twenty- 
two miles from Gooty. A few hours after their arrival, 
Sir Thomas himself was attacked with cholera; tlio 
symptoms wore at first not alarming, and in the 
middle of the day hopes were entertained of his 
recovery. During one of his rallies he exclaimed, in 
a tone of peculiar sweetness, that it was ‘almost woHh 
while to bo ill in order to be so kindly nui-sodV In the 

* Among thoM About Sir Thomai^ Uunni at tlio time of bin death 
\7As A bid iiaiumI Henry Bower, aftunvards n ^‘lUkjiown mitauenary 
and Taoiil'seliobir. 
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ovening he grew worse, and at about half-past nine on 
the night of July 6,1837, he calmly passed away. 

His remains were at once carried to Gooty and buried 
in the English graveyard there—a most picturesque 
spot at the foot of the great Gooty rock and fortress 
which towers above. The tomb, a flat slab with a brief 
inscription and lailed in, is still cai’efully seen to. 
la April, 1831, his remains wei-e removed to Madras, 
and interi'ed just in front of the Governor’s pew in St. 
Mary’.s Chur^,Fort St. George; and close by is a mural 
tablet with a bust of Sir Thomas emeted by his widow. 

The news of Muni'o’s death was I'eceived in Madras 
with feelings of deep regret by all classes. The Go¬ 
vernment issued a Gazette extraoidinary on July 9, 
in which occurs the following passage: * His sound 
and vigorous understanding, his transcendent talents, 
his indefatigable application, his varied stores of 
knowledge, his attainments as an Oriental scholar, 
his intimate acquaintance with the habits and feelings 
of the native soldiers and inhabitants generally, his 
patience, temper, facility of access, and kindness of 
manner, would have ensui'ed him distinction in any 
line of employment. These qualities wore admirably 
adapted to the duties which he had to perform in 
organizing the I’csouroes, and establishing the tran« 
quillity of those provinces where his latest breath has 
been drawn, and whei’e he had long been known by 
the appellation of the Father of the People.’ 

A public meeting was wiUiout delay held in Madi'as, 
at which resolutions were passed expressing the 
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regret of those assembled of all classes in the com¬ 
munity at ‘ the calamity which has occurred in the 
death of our late revered Governor,’ and' the pride they 
took in his fame’; that his justice, benevolence, 
frankness, and hospitality were no less conspicuous 
than the extraordinary faculties of his iniud; and 
that a sulweription be opened to erect a statue to 
his memory. 

At Pattikonda Government caused a giovc of trees 
to he planted an<I a well or tank with stone steps to 
be constructecl near the spot where he died; and at 
Gooty a similar well and a largo choultiy or rest-house 
for native travellers wore constinictcd, and for several 
years food was distributed gratuitously in his honour 
at it; within the * Munro choultry ’ is hung a copy of 
the large full-length portiait of Munro by Sir Martin 
Shee, copies of whicli also adorn tho walls of the 
cutchorry at Bellary and other public buildings in 
the Ceded Districts, and the Bevenue Board Office, 
Madras. 

It was not till 1839 that the equestrian statue of 
Munro by Sir Francis Chantroy arrived at Madi-as, 
and on October 23 of that year it was exposed to 
public view with all due ceremony, after having been 
erected in one of the most conspicuous sites in 
Madras. 

Lady Munro survived her husband twenty-three 
years, dying in 1850. Both of Sir Thomas’ sons are 
still living. The eldest, the present Sii* Thomas Munro, 
was formerly a captain in the icth Hussars, and is 
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anmaiiied; the second son, Mr. Campbell Munro, 
formerly a Captain in the Gi-enadier Guards, has had 
nine children, the third of whom, Philip Harvey 
Munro, Lieut. R. N., bom in 1866, was lost in H.M.&. 
Victoria on the 22nd June, 1893. 
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MEMOEANDITM OF THE SERVICES OF 
SIR T. MUNRO. 

WBITTBN BY HIMSBtP. 

[rAe vrighud wthogi^pkij is ixto/neiL] 

‘I ABRiYBD ftt Madras on the i5tli of January, 1780, and 
did duty in the garrison of Fort’ St Goorge until tlie 
invasion of the Carnatic, in July, by Hydcr. 

I mnrebed on the -witli the gixjwadier company to 

which 1 belonged, the 2 ist battalion of Sepoys, and a detach* 
ment of artillery, to Poonomallee *; and from thence, after- 
being joined by His Majesty's 73rd regiment, to the Mount*, 
where the array had been ordered to assemble. The cadet 
company having ntrived in comp, I was ordere<l to do duty 
with it on the 20th of August, 1780, and marched on the 26th 
of that mouth with the army under Lieutenant-General Sir 
Hector Munro. I continued with the army while it was 
commanded by that officer, and afterwards by Lieutenant- 
General Sir Eyre Coote and Lieutenant-General Stewart, 
during oU the ojreratious in the Carnatic, in the rvar with 
the Mysoreans and the French, from the commencement of 
hostilities by Hyder Ally, until the cessation of arms with 
the French, on the 2nd of July, 1783. 

I Wiis present at the retreat of Sir Hector Munro from 
Coujeveram' to Madras, after the defeat of Colonel Bailie by 
Hyder Ally on tbe 10th of September, i78o\ 

* About thirteen miles south-west of Madras. 

> St. Thomas's Mount, eight miles soutli of Undros. 

’ In South Arcot. * See p. 19. 
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I -waa >vith tlic army under Sir Eyre Cootc, at the relief of 
Wandlwashon the 24th of Januai^', 1781. At tlio can¬ 
nonade by Hyder Ally, on tljo marcli from Pondicheiry to 
Cuddalore*, on the 7th of Eehruarj', 1781. At the assault 
of Chidaiubarom *, i8th of Jujic, 1781. At tlie Ixittle of 
Porto Novo*, let of July, 1781. At the aioge of Tripassoro*, 
2211(1 of Augus.t, 1781. At the iMittlo of Polliloru*, 27tli of 
August, 1781. At the hnttio of Sholinghur’, 27th of 
September, 1781. 

I was with the advanced division of tho army, under 
Colonel Owen, wlien tliat ofilcer was utbickod and defeated 
by Hyder Ally, near Chittoor *, on the 23rd of October, 1781; 
but tlie i6th Iwttalion of Sepoys, to wliicli I belonged, having 
been detached to the village of JIagraul, about five miles 
distant, to collect grwn, and a body of tlic enemy having 
thrown itself between this post and tlio 0017)8 under Colonel 
Owen, and rendered the junction of tlie battalions impractic¬ 
able, Captain Cox, who commanded it, made good his retreat 
to the main army by a forced march of nearly forty miles 
over the hills, 

I was present at the taking of Chittoor on tho nth of 
November, 1781. On tho — of November, 1781, having 
been appointed quartermaster of brigade, I joined the 5th, or 
left, brigade of tlie army. I vras present when the anny, 
on its march to relieve Vellore *, was harrassed and cannon¬ 
aded by Hyder Ally on the 10th and 13th of January, 1782. 

I was present at the battle of Arni* on tbe and of June, 
1782. At the attack of the French lines and battle of 
Cuddalore, on the 13th of June, 1783? which occasion 
I acted as aid-de-camp to Major Cotgrave, field-officer of 
the day, who commanded the centre attack. 

* In North Aioot. » la South Areot 

* In Chongalpat District. 
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I was present at the siege of Cuddalor© until tlie and of 
July, 1783, when hoetilities ceased, in consequence of accounts 
haying been received of the peace with Prance. From this 
period I remained with a division of the army cantoned in 
the neigljbourhood of Madras, until after the definitive treaty 
with Tippu Sultan, in March, 1784. 

In July, 1784, I proceeded to join my corps stationed 
nt Mclloor, near Matlura. In January 1785, having been 
removed to the 30th battalion, I joined it at Tatyoro; and 
on its being reduced a few months after, I was appointed to 
the 1st battalion of Sepoys, in the same garrison, witli which 

I did duty until -1786, when, being promoted to the 

rank of Lieutenant, I was appointed to the —— battalion 
European infantry ’, in garrison nt Madras. 

In 1786 I was removed to the iith battalion, and joined 
it in September, at Cassimeottah, near Vizagapatara. In 
Januaty, 1787, having been appointed to the sist battalion, 
I joined it in the following month at Vellore. 

In August, 1788, having been appointed an assistant in 
the Intelligence Department, under Captain Read, and 
attached to the headquarteis of the force destined to take 
possession of the province of Guntoor *, ceded by the Soubali 
of the Deccan, I joined the force assembled near Ongole • for 
that purpose, and continued with it until, the service having 
been completed by the occupation of the forts, I proceeded 
to Ambore, a ftontier station, commanded by Captain Read, 
under whom I w'as employed in the Intelligence Dcpai*tnftent 
until October, 1790; in that month I joined the aist bat¬ 
talion of Native infantry in the army under Colonel Maxwell, 
which, in consequence of the wai* with Tippu Sultan, invaded 
the Barmabal. 

* The Undms European Regiment. ’ In the Kistne District. 

* In ViUore District 
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I was with tlic detachment sent out to cover the retreat of 
the ist reifiment of Native ciivalry, which foil into an 
nrabusctule near Caveni>atamon the iitli of Novcinl)er, 
1790. I sm'od in the field witli the main army, or with 
detachments of it, until the conclusion of the war. 

I was present in tlie imrsuit of Tij)jioo hy Lieutenaut- 
General Mcadofws, tlnuuKh the TojHJor I’uwjon tho 18U1 of 
Novemher, 1790. 

WIifH Uie anny under I^rd Cornwullis entered Mysotu in 
Fchinary, 1791, I was apiniintwl to the comniaud of a small 
body of two Imuditsl Hcin^yn, eallcl the l’ri>!c (limrd, to lie 
employed in securiiiff cuptunnl jiropcrty au<l in coll«‘oting 
cattle for the army on its nmixih, and various other duties. 

I was Htatiouwl in tJio town of llangulorc during tho siege 
of tlie fort, itiid was pivsent wlieii it was taken hy stonn, on 
the 3i8t of Kiirch, 1791. 

I was witli the army at U»e Isittlc of Korigid, near 
Seringapatnm, on tho 15th of May, 1791, 

On tho return of the army fi-om SeringnpHtani to the 
neighbourhood of Bangalore, I was constantly oinpliiyetl on 
detachment in escorting military stores and provisions to 
camp until Uecemher, 1791, when, tlie army lieing i-cady to 
advance to the siege of S«riuga|iatam, I was tlirown into tho 
fort of Cootradroog to cover tho inarch of convoys from 
Bangalore to cnuip. 

In the following month, January 1792 ,1 was apiminted 
assistant to Captmn Bend, who commanded a detachinont at 
Bangalore, employed in forwarding sujiplies to tlie army. 

In Fobrnory, 1792 ,1 marched willi this officer and joined 
the army before Seringaputam during tlio negotiatious for 
peace. On tlie settlement of tho peace, in March, 1792, 

I marched with the det^ichineut in charge of the two sons 
of Tippoo, who were to be sent as hostages to Madras. 

^ In Salem Dlatriet. 
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In April, 1792, I marched with tlie force ordered to 
occupy the Baramahal, ceded by Tippoo to the Britisli 

Government. . 

From April, 1792, until Mai*ch, 1799, I waa employed in 

the civil aflminiatmtion of that country. 

On the breaking out of the war with Tippoo Sultan, I joined 
tlie array under Licntenaiit-Gcnei-al Han-is, intended for the 
siege of Seriiigapatam, near Uoyacottah*. on the 5th of 
ilarch, 1799. Colonel Read, to whom I had been appointed 
secretoi7, having boon detached on the nth to bring forwanl 
the supplies iu the rear of the anhy, took the hill-foi-t of 
Shulagherry * by assault on the 15th, on which occasion I was 
present. The detachment, after collecting the convoys, set 
out for Seriiigapatam; but owing to the labour of repairing 
the pass of Caveripuram *, it did not reach the army until 
the loth of ilay, six dnj’s after tlie faR of the place. 

Haling been apiwinted by the Govei-uor-Gencrix], Lord 
Momington, one of the Seci*etaries to the Commission for the 
settlement of Mysore, I acted in that capacity until the con¬ 
clusion of the Pni-titiou Treaty and the installation of the 
Rajah, on the — of July, 1799 - 

As I had been appointed to the charge of the civil ad¬ 
ministration of Cnnoia, I entered that province in the end of 
July, and joined the foi*co which had been previously sent to 
espel the enemy’s garrisons. From July, 1799, till the end 
of October, x8oo, I remainedin charge of Canara. 

In the beginning of November, 1800 ,1 proceeded to the 
Ceded Districts, to the civil admiuistiatiou of which I had 
been appointed iu the preceding month. I continued in 
charge of the Ceded Disti icts until the 2^ri\ of October, 1807, 
when I saUed for England, having then been employed, without 
interruption, during a period of twenty-eight years in India. 

I I’emained in England from April, 1808, till May, 1814) 
■> In SoU-m District. * In Coimbatore. 
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when I cmharkctl for Iiidin, nnd reached Mnditia on tlie i6th 
of September, 1814. 

From Septemlwr, 1814, till July, 1817, I wna employed 
as Rincipal ComnuM-ioner for tlie ruvihiou of the internal 
admimstmtion in tlie Madnis torritorici?. 

When prepamtions were nmdo for hiking the field ugninst 
tlio rindaiTicB I wis apiwintwl to tho conumuid of the reHcrve 
of the army, under LiiuleimuMlenenJ Sir Thoimia Hislop. 
The rwervo wns, in July 1817, ordeml to mlvimee and take 
possLMiion of Dharwiir, winch the l*owhwah had cedwl to the 
Britinh Govemmeut hy the Treaty of I'ooiioli. i reached 
Dhanrar on tlio 10th of AuRUht, three days after it had Iiem 
given up to tho advanced battalion of tlio itMcrve. I remnineil 
at Dhorwar until tho 1 1 th of ()ctoI»er, engaged in ui ranging 
with Ifaliratta CommiBsiouers tJie limiU of tho diatricts 
which had been ceded hy the Peiahwah. On the 12th of 
October I commenced my march for Suudoor, e district held 
by a refmetory Mahrattn chief, whom I was onlcrcd to 
dispossess and deliver it up to tlie oflScers of tho Peishwoh. 

On the — of October I aiTived at Smidoor, which the 
chief surrendered without opiwhition. On the 7th of 
Kovember, 1817, having ruiwissed thoToombuddni, I directed 
tho reserve, in imrsuance of orders from Iieud<iuarter8, to 
take up a position beyoud the Kistna, under Brigatlier- 
General Pritelcr, and proceeded myself to Dhorwar to finish 
the political arrangements with tlie ifaliratta Commissioners. 

On the 14th of November arrive at Dhanvor ; learn that 
thoPeishwah has commenced hostUiUes, and, finding that my 
rejoining the reserve was rendered impraoticable by the 
mterpoeatiou of the enemy’s troops, determine to endeavour 
to subdue the neighbouring districts by the influence of 
a party among the leading inhabitants, and by the aid of 
a detachment from the garrison of Dharwar, assisted by 
a body of irregulars collected from the country. 
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On the — of December, 1817, disperse a body of the 
enemy's horse, joined by the garrison of Nawlgoond, and 
take possession of the forts evacuated by the enemy on our 
approach. On the — of January, 1818, having been joined 
by a small battering-train from Bcllaiy, lay siege to Guddur, 
which surrenders on tlie — of January. On the — of 
January take the fori of DumbulL On the — of January 
the fort of Hoobli, and on the day following its dependent 
fort of Mimiekottali is given up to a detachment sent to 
occupy it. On the — of February, 1818, pass the Malpurlwh; 
and after routing a body of the enemy’s horse and foot neor 
the village of encamped near Badami. On the 17th of 
February, a practicable breach having been made, storm and 
carry the place. On the 2 ist of February take Bagricottah. 
On the loth of February take Padshapoor. 

On tlie 2i8t of March encamp liefore Belgaum; and, after 
a siege of twenty days, take the place by capitulation on the 
loth of April. Ou the i 6 th of April, Kalla Nundilghur is 
given up to a detachment of irregulars which I sent to 
invest it On the 22nd of April rojoin the i-escrve. 

On tire loth of May take the iiettah of Sholapur by 
assault Defeat the Peishwah’s infantry under Gunput Row 
at the battle of Sholapur. 15th of May, take the fort of 
Sholapur by capitulation after a practicable breach had been 
made, sist of May, encamp before Neiwuni and compel 
Appab Dessay to give orders for the delivery of Wokai-ah and 
other places to the Rajah of Bolapoor. 

On the 8th of August, 1818, having received the smTcnder 
of Pam-ghur, the lost fort held for the Peishwah, resign my 
command, after having, iutiie courseof the campaign, reduced 
all the Peishwah’s territories between the Toomhuddra and 
Kistua, and from the Kistna nortliward to Akloos, on the 
Keemah, and eastward to the Nizam s frontier. 
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AolfiOAltB, taken by Stevenson, 
138,139. 

Assam, overrun by the Burmese, 

194: to be relinquislied by tbeui, 
196. 

Assays, bottlo of, xsi: criticized 
byMnnro, X33, T33: described 
by Arthur Wellesley, 133-139: 
further criticized by Muixro, 
139-133. 

Astronomy, Munro studiee, id. 

Ba^iJLvi, Mnnro takes, idd. 

Baxixik, (kdonel, Munro attempts 
to Join bis dvtocliueiit, id ; bis 
defeat, 18, ip. 

Bamboos, number of, i 11 K&nara,97. 

Banoaloub, Munro present a^t 
siege of (1791), 48, ai8: re¬ 
duced forts near (1799), 

BiBjlUARAl., the, ^ed by Tipd 
to the Cotni«uy ()793}> 55> : 

Munro app<dnted to, 61: de¬ 
scribed, 63-64: Munro's ncU 
ministration of, 64-66: life in, 
75-77: bis sorrow at leaving, 
87; hisvisittov as Governor, 308. 

Bakonetct conferred on Munro, 
304. 

Basskim, treaty of (1803), 131. 

Bath, Ordvr of the: Munro made 
I C.B. and K.C.B,, 177. 
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Battles: A»iaye,m-133: CTu* 
lAinlHinan, 33-J4: CmliUilorv. 
28,39: KArignl,48: Mehklpiir, 
169: I’orAUik&Mii, 19: 1‘orto 
Kovo, 35-38: i)AtyAnuug]UA)ii, 
48. 49- 

Munrn benc^'ea oud 
166, 167, 331. 

BZLI.A11Y, I nut of ttiv Cedi-d IHs* 
trkbi, 113: imrlnul of Munru 
in, 313. 

BXLLrciiSliI^ M., farmimlilu 
opinion of Cocilo*« nrtlllvry, 
H’ 

BKXTlKCK.lAinlWilliain,Governor 
of 3Ia(Iraii, luttcr t<> Mniir> on 
thtf miiUny lU Vulluni, 155, 
336; Moiiro’ii nrply, 136-138. 

BeiiaR, eedcil to tlie NisKni, 133. 

BnoKhLA, the, of 
Arthur Wellesley u>o\‘es sgaiuht, 
X39: codes OrixsA tA thu Com- 
pstiy and Berdr to the Nizdin, 
U3- 

Birds, tlio, in Kinani, 103. 

Birtkapa Paxdit coiiniieaded to 
Munro by .<\jthar Wellesley, 
139. 

Biaei 2 >Kur/, Tkt, Scott’s novel, 
Munro’s opinion of, 168. 

Bombat, Munro viidU, 178. 

Bovxr, Henry, present at Munto’s 
death, 3ton. 

Braithwaitk, Daniel, contributes 
Munro’e stuy Sliylock fnun 
the Persian to Malone's Hfudt’ 
tpeare, 30. 

Bubus&k War, the first, causes of, 
X94: Munrk’s anistauce in, 
105, 109: vievrs on the coxulnet 
of, 101^199, 301: on the peace 
wbiu' terminated, 301-304. 

Bimn, dit&oulty in procnrtng, in 
Kdnara, 94, 95. 

Cavfsiu, General Sir Archibald, 
his operations in Borma, 197, 

198, 303. 

Caupbxll, General Dogald, eup> 
ureesos the poUgars in the CedM 
I>istiicts, 113. 


Cahpbell, Jane, marries Sir T. 
Munro, 154. 

Cajipbell, Hicliani, of C'raigie, 
fathi‘r>in>la«' of Munro, 154. 

Cankiko, CliArlee John, Karl, 
Viceroy, mjKNses restoration of 
Mysore, So. 

Canxi.vo, ]li};ht Humuirable 
(•coiye, j»raiKce Mimm in the 
Htuum of (.'omtiKUiK, 174, 175: 
HiiggiiitH hiui for a (b>vi*niorKUi|>, 
175, 176: siN-euli on Muiiru’s 
apiMUatnicnl to ModraA, 177, 
178: Mtinn)*s n-j^rot at hts 
neiguntioii, 180. 

Cakkinii, ('n|ita]n Ifiuiry, plan of 
caiiijMiign against tliu liurniesv, 
196, 197. 

Cattle, tho Mock,iifKiinara, 103. 

Cavalry, neetl of, in thu Madras 
Army, 73. 73. 

CK)»;i>DiRTKicrR,Munroappoint«d 
Cullcetur of tlie, us: lif« in, 
113, Z14: Huttlenicnt of, 118, 
119: deals witli drunght and 
fnuiino bi, i3o: revisits as 
Guvorttur, 308: farewell viidt 
to, 310. 

CUAKTREY, Sir Francis, his statue 
of Munro at Madras, 5,313. 

C1iA&T>a(, Kant India (.Hiui^ianyV, 
Mimro’s views on the renewal 
.rf(i8i3), 145-1^9. 

CinanirrBT, Muuro’s taste tor, ii, 
»44- 

Chilaubabah, Cootos rvpulae at, 
33-34: Muum {iresent, 3 td. 

Cuinija, Munro at capture of, 
316. 

Cx.ARXE,fQr'Wni}am,meets Munro 
in Xdnara, 106. 

Clive, Kdwanl, Lord, Govenuw 
of Madras, appoints Munro to 
the Ceded Di^lots, ii3. 

CooEBUBK, William, inents on 
Mnnro'e stopping in Kinara, 
88,89. 

Coimbatore, aecordin(f to Munro, 
ought to have been taken by 
Tipd in 1793, 56: visited by 
Munro in iSad, sojl 
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COLBBROOKS, Sir T. E.. Xrt/« of 
Elpkinttone, quoted, 178, 191, 
19a. 

CoiiLSOTOBS or Districts, Muoro’e 
views on tbe potition nnd paj- 
ment of, 67-^: made Magu- 
tmtos by bis Segnlatioas, 159. 

Cov8TAimKorc.s, ^pd sends an 
eoibasay to, 8a. 

COOTB, General Sir Eyre, bis 
camptugn against Haidar All, 
31 , 33 : repaid at Cbitambaiam, 
33-34 : victory at Porto Hovo, 
35-39: Hanro’s services under, 
315, 316. 

CoiiKWAM,l8, CliarlcB, Marquees, 
Governor-Goneral, ordered to 
take the Guntiir CSrvdr, 31: 
earnestly oxpeeted at Madm«, 
47, 48: his prellminariet of 
peace with Tlpd, 53-55: did 
not want to take Smugapatam, 
57 ; Munro’s opinion 0?, 59. 

CoTORAVB, Major, Muoro ai( 1 «<de> 
camp til, at battle of Cuddalore, 
3 | 6 . 

CoTTOH, Munro*s interest in tbe 
cultivation of, in India, 

171. 

Cox, CMtain, suocessfbl retreat 
of, 310 . 

CBAjroANO&s sold to Travancure 
by the Dutcdi, 43. 

CUDDAi/OEB, battle of, 38, 39: 
Munro present at, 316. 

CuDDAPAH, ballads on Munro 
sung in, 7: one of the Ceded 
Distriote, 1(3: bad condition, 
II 3 , 113: damaged by floods 
(i803),130: revisited by Munro 
as Governor, 308 : legend of bis 
last Journey in, 3ia 

Cvddttpah Dittriet Maatial, 
quoted, 118, 119. 

CuinilVG, Mr. A., Munro com* 
plainsof opposition tobisref<viDS 
to. 155. 

CCFPAOB, Ccdonel, Munro visits, 
130 . 

Dalhodsie, James, Marquees 0^ 


Qovemor-Geaeral. would Munro 
have supported his policy, 86. 

Dabax^ Munro takes, 164. 

DsAFVBSa, Mnnro's, 11 : allusions 
to, 9a, 144. 

DBAaKATORi, tdluk in the Bi- 
rdmahal, 6a: Munro’s garden 
at, 64: deacriptioQ of his life 

75. 76. 

DbArwAu, Muoro’s headquarters 
in the Luthers ManUhd ooun- 
try, 16a, 330 . 

Doobdia wAoh, Arthur W^lee- 
ley’a dsfeat of, $6. 

Diart, official, Monro's objections 
to keeping an, 130. 

DurDlGAi., ceded by Tipd (1793), 
61. 

Don Quirots, Munro learns Spanish 
to read, 1 a: allusion to, 91. 

Douglas, J., Bcmha^, quoted, 

133 n. 

Ddbdau. Riglit Hod. Heory, W«I' 
lesley’s letter to, on the state 
of India, 83, 83. 

I 

Eoikburcu, Munro spends part of 
his furlough in, 144. 

Esikotob, Colonel, oeoupies the 
Guntdr Clredr, 31. 

Bduoatiost, Munro’s eivcioiirM$e* 
ment of, in Madras, 193, 193. 

Euiok, John, Earl of, present at 
banquet to Munro, 177. 

Bluot, Hwbt Hon. Hugh, 
Governor « Madras, takes up 
office, 154: opposes Munro’A 
reforms, 155: pushes him nut 
of office, 170: is succeeded by 
him. 177. 

ELTurifSTOKR, Hod. Mount- 
stuart, quoted on ' Munru’s 
character, 6, 178: appointed 
Governor of ]^mbay, 176: 
vUitesl by Munro, 178: his 
opiiuon on the incream em* 
ployinent of natives, 191, 193. 

Evroprak troops, Monro depre¬ 
cates too many, 44, 45: but 
advises more after the Mardthd 
war, 133. 
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Fai.U of tHB KItkri, Munro’i 
dewriptioo of the, 309. 

FBRCU0OK, AalTMiony, Monro 
ttodiee, 16. 

• Fifth Bkpobt, The,’ 153. 

FlltLAY, Mr., lotton of Monro to, 
149-159, I 7 i-* 7 .V 

Floyd, GononJ Sir John, at 
SatjamaDpUaiii, 49, 60. 

FLuaniMO, Munro at me^ of 
(1R09), 144. , 

PortKt. Gtuninr, MnnroKUtHtticil 
at, 39: buriod in, ail. 

Foolib, Mr., Mown*" U'ttcr tn.on 
ilie French Kevolotion, 33 ~ 35 - 

Fruixhk'K thx Gbkat, Munru 
Btudiea ibo £(^0 of, 23. 

Frxx-tkadb, Monro in favour of, 
149-153. 

Fhxmcb, the, asnrt HutUr All, 
18: defeated at Porto Kovo, 
35-37: at Cuddalore, 38: peace 
«rith, 39: Mnnro’e opinion on 
the Bevolotiun and its prohabli* 
rcaolte, 53-35 : raiao volunteers 
to aid TipO, 83. 

Gadas, Monro takes 

GiLLisni, Colonel B. R, pnta 
down the oiutin; at Vellon^ 
134, 138. 

Glasgow, Monro born at, 1 x: 
educkt^ at, 11: a clerk at, 
13: revisits 144: loyal to, 

149: 'still Glasgow ware.’ 150. 

Glasgow Umivsksity, Monro 
edoeated at, ix. 

GlSXO, Ilev. G. R, Life of Sir 
Tktmat ilnttro, 8: quoted or 
referred to, 13 », 50, 65. 89, 
II4,146. 309. 

Gooty, Monro itUl remembered 
at, 7: hU escort attacked with 
cholera at, 320 : first buried at, 
311 : memorials to him at, 3 > 3. 

GoVSSVOS-GXMlRALSHirorlSDIA, 
Monro would not have accepted, 
305. 

GKANr-DoFT, Captain Jamce, 
MitUry of ihe Mairattat, 
quoted, 165 n. 


Gbcktilix, William, Loni, views 
on the roncwnl of the Kast 
India Company’s CliaHcr, 145. 

GuidblC, J. B. B., CmMapah 
Di'sXrirf jVaitKai, quoted, 118. 
119. 

OtruKuit Hillk, Munrn visits the, 
307. 

OoKTOK CiRCAB, Munro present 
at tile occniwtion of. 30,317: IiU 
()|iini<ni<>fiiiL‘traniiacti>»u, 30-33. 

Gi’kramkobpa niLiOAiw, the, and 
'Ilpds faiiiily. 136. 

Guy iJannerimj, Kc»U‘s novv], 
Mmiro’s iipiinou of, 1O8. 

Haidar AiJ IxMiegc* Arcut, t8: 
defealn Baillie, 18, I9: raisen 
siege of Vellore, 31 : taken 
Aiubdr and Thiagur, 3( : de- 
feate<l at Porto Kuvo, 36, 37: 
dcatli of, 38. 

Hakkis, General George, com¬ 
mands in second war against 
TipiS, 83. 

Hastibgh, Francis, Marquess of, 
GovurnnfGenetal, Munro offers 
his services to, xlSi: Malcolm's 
testimony to, 166. 

Hastixgs, Warren, kee{is tlio 
Kizdin awl Mardtliis from 
joining Haidar All, x8. 

Hxkdxbhok, CaptMu, Mimro stops 
at his boose on arriving at 
Madra^ 14. 

HibdvstanI, Munro studiea, 39. 

HistuRT, Munru’s taate for, li: 
remarks on the atudy of, 78. 

Holkar, troops of, defeated at 
Mehidpur, idp. 

Hopx, General fUr John, Munro 
acoompsuledtosisge of joshing, 
* 44 - 

Husub, idluk in the Bdntmahal, 
annexed in 1799, 63. 

Hdbli, Munro t^es, 164. 

HUOKXS, Admiral Sir ]£., brings 
battering guns to Porto Novo, 

34- 

Hum*, David, Si»i<yry tfSnyland, 
studied by Munro, I3. 
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Ikdia, Monro’s im<I Arthur 
Wellesley’s correspondenoo on 
(he extension of British power 
In, 85. 

Jaktib, Bsilie Nicol, Monro's 
delight in, 173. 

KAkaba. annexed in 1799, 87* 
Munro appointed to ebarge of, 
87: bisdw]ikeof,88: description 
of a tonr in. 90-110: bis work 
in, officially commended, 1 I 3 . 

Kabioal, battle of, Munro present 
at, 48, 3t8. 

KAbwAb, Mimro’s account of, 91. 

KXbimkota, Munro stationed nt, 
39,317. 

Kkltik, river, Munro ftihea in ns 
a boy, 13 : fondness for and 
allusions to, 95, r68. 

Kekkaway, Stf John, demands 
surrender of the Ounidr CircAr 
from the NixdtD, 31: carries on 
tl>e negotiations with Tipti, 55. 

Kobvio, Dr., at Madras with 
Munro, 15. 

Kbishkaoibi, a tAluk of the BA* 
rAmahal, 63 : Mnnro's memory 
dterished in, (14. 

Lakb, Oeneral Gerard, Lord, cam¬ 
paign against Sindhia, I3i. 

LJU.LT-TOU.BBDAL. Comte de, 
joins Haidar AK, 18: defeated 
with him at Porto Noro, 37. 

hkua, Colonel, defended VeUore, 
30 , 31 . 

Lb Faito, W. J. H., <Salejn 
Ditiriei Manual quoted on the 
eoenery of tlie BArAmahal, 63. 

Lb^k Lodob, purchased by 
Munro for hU {uwents, 143. 

LOBDOK, Munro in favour of re¬ 
stricting trade with India to, 
147-149. 

Macabtkxt, George, Lord, Gover¬ 
nor of Madras, 43. 

MAOABTunnr, John, Agent at San- 
ddr, 163 n. 

P 


Macpbxbsok, Sir John, Governor- 
General, attempts to obtain the 
Gontdr CircAr, 30. 

Madbab. Manro's first arrival at, 
13: earlylifeat, 14-16: returns 
to, as Prerident of the Judicial 
Cominis*ioD,i54: social customs, 
154: returns again as Governor, 
178: buried at, aix : statue ut, 
313 . _ 

Madbab School Cook Socntr, 
Monro dvee grant to, 193. 

Maddba, Munro stationed at, 39: 
visits on tour (1836), 309. 

Malabab, District of, ceded by 

Tipd (179a), 61. 

Maloolu, Major-General Sir John, 
joinl-secretsn with Munro to 
Commi^on w settling Mysore 
(1799), S3: praises Monro’s 
campaign in the South MarAthA 
country, 163, 166: his battle 
of Mehidpur criticized by 
Munro, 169: Munro’s letter 
te, complainii^ of his treat¬ 
ment, 169, 170; suggeeted by 
Canning for a Goveroorebip, 

176. 

Malucsox, Colond 0 . B., Final 
Fr«neh Sirt^gla «» India, 
quoted, 39 n. 

Maloxb, Edmund, published 
Monro’s Pondan story of 
Shylock in his Shaketpeare, 
39. 30. 

Makipub, disaster in, referred to, 
114: independence &om Burma 
to be assured, 196: route by,f<» 
invading Burma recommended 
by Munro, 198. 

MabAtbAb kept from joining 
Haidar All C* 78 o). *8: form 
alliance against Tipli. A3: be¬ 
lieved by Munro to be lees 
formidable than Tipd, 46, 50, 
74: tbeir services m the war 
against Tipd (1793), 59: war 
with (1803-3), 131 : campaign 
of Assays, 133-133: treaty with. 
133: Munro’s operationssninst, 
in the last war, 164-160: his 
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opinion of their gnvemment, | 
173 : coii»ari*ou between them • 
end Boi» Roy, 172, 173 . 

Masulipaiam. Muuros Minute 1 
uii A cAseto rint at, iRj'lSQ. ^ 

MATRKMATteS, MuOToV Uote fur, I 
II. 

Mathkws, Brlg.-OciKTAlRichani, j 
dnw> otf'llpd U> MaIaIhu', 3K. 
MaXWKM., Culuiu'l. Mn«n» wevivi 
under, in first war nKiuuft I'ipd, I 
317. 

MilwWK, General Sir William, | 
30: Miinr<» H.-rve(l under, alS, 

MRKlDrOR, Imitlu Ilf, 169. 

Mimr/JW, ilunroX or Guvemor uf 
Motlroa, BulijvcU Ilf, Ipo: voIhcmI 
by ElpbinsUioo, 192. 

Miu Sauiu, Ifaidar Alt's i,'u3ienil, 

39 , 34. 

MooRl, General Sir Julin, a buy- 
hooci's comiiAiu'in r>f Munru. i,V 

MooBKOuaE, Captain, bis conduct 
atCbilamliorain, 23. 

Mvramhad ALi,(;ei>cral ofllAlilar 
Alf, besieged Vcllure, so, 31 . 

Memto, Alexander, father of the 
Governor, 11: gets bis son a 
esdetship, 13: falls into poverty, 

4T: becotnos infirm, 144. 

Mokbu, ^Uuxander, brother of the 
Governor, in India with him. 
37, 41, 43. 

Mdrro, CunpboU, votingfraon of 
the Governor, hla birth, 3o8; 
family, 313. 

Muinto, Gi-nerol Sir Hector, 
quoxrels with liurahold, 18: 
Mvonces to meet Haidar AU, 
18: commands first line at 
battle of Porto Kovo, 36: 
Mqdtd serves under, 315. 

Mdvbo, Joso, Lady, wife of the 
Governor, marrio^ 154: elder 
son born, 174: leaves Madras, 
308: ereots nwnument to M unro, 
311: survives her hueband many 
yean. 3 ia. 

MUVBO, Mni^ret, mother of the 
Governor, 11: her death, IA3. 

MOKBO, Philip Harvey, granmon 


of tlie Governor, lost in H.hl.8. 
r/c/oru4, 313. 

MUKKOtMajor-GonerolSiiTbomas, 
bis tuemoiy still cheruhcil in 
Madras, 7: autlioritiee <m ]ii<i 
life, 8: faiuily, 11: edocatinn, 
11,12t recoiveK a Cfulefadiip, 13: 
arriros in Modrax, 13: cHrl.v 
i‘S|ierjencefl, ]H-riiHls of 

his lire, 17: hiM jiitirnaMvttcrs, 
19: his ilmwiption of dufeucu 
uf Vi-llun*, 30 , at: of mmlMu at 
C-hiIuiii 1 >aratti, 32-34: of liatUouf 
Puriu Nuvii, a,v 38 : iircsunt at 
liatUu iiftfudilaluru, 38: ilitt'i-vnl 
ufia-ocu, 39: tnuiMlaUM I’orMan 
story of Sliylock, 39, .30: assist¬ 
ant in tlio inU-lligmico lli*i>art- 
niuttt, 30: Ilia acuimut uf the 
uccU)iatiun uf thu (Sunllir (Hrctir, 
30-33: letter un the I'raiicli 
Rcviilatiun, 33'3.s: daily life in 
India at this time, .35-40: aMisis 
his fiitlier, 41, 42 : his opinion 
on the fint war against Tlpd. 
44-47 : Borvices in tliu aar, 48 : 
his criticiauiB on thu conduct of 
Uiu war and thu tvnns of {waix*. 
48-<k>: Ap(K>intcd Aeustmii- 
('(illcctor in the lidniuahal, Cl: 
s^ll rememlierud then, C4: 
introduces rdyutwdrf system,64, 
65: by slieor lianl work, 66: 
remarks on the (lositiun and pay 
ofCDllecturs,67-69: on the land- 
a<iu)inUtratio», 6^73: on the 
army, 72-74: on trouhlosonie 

S ueetrt, 75, 76: Ids idin]ilioity of 
fe, 77 : luvo uf history, 78 : 
oppo^ to tho umiiiing of the 
troupe of native princes, 78,79: 
desired entire overthrow of'.Hpd, 
80: ease with whiclt India could 
be conquered, 80, 81: served in 
second war against Tlpd, 83: 
joint-secretary to theCuimuission 
for settling his duminions, 83 : 
opinion on tho arnuigements 
mode, 84: mokes friends with 
Arthur Wellesley, 85: would 
have opposed restoration of 
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Mv»or« to ita 86: op* 

pointed to the charge of Kitnaro, 
87: dieUked Kiitam, 88: pro* 
moted Major, 89: note 00 the 
defence of Malabor, 89, 90 : 
doHoription of a toar in Kdnara. 
90-110: appointed Colloctor of 
the Ceded i>i8trict8, II 3 : hard 
work, 113, 114: opposed to 
goardf for civil offioeri, 114- 
118: village and five-years* nttle- 
inent, It 8,119: dislike of official 
diariee, iig, lao : aent snppUea 
to Arthur WeUealeyin campaign 
against the Mardthds, ill : 
critidseatlie campaign ofAaaayc, 
lai, 133,129-133: letter on the 
Vellweconspiia^,136-138: de¬ 
scription of the VeUore mutiny, 
138-140: resigns his CoUeotor- 
sliip, X41: returns to England 
(1808), 143 : at si^ of Flash¬ 
ing, 144: gives evidence before 
the House of Commons, 146: 
Minnie on India, 146-149: fi^ 
trade viewi^ : returns 

to Madras as Wesiident of the 
Judicial Cominiiision, 154: mar¬ 
riage, i$4: opposition to his 
•chetnea, 135: Ills remarks on 
tho jndioiU adminutration, 
156-130 : bis Regnlations, 139, 
160: deeirvB to serve in the 
iinddri war, 161 : appointed 
Ooounissioner in the ^ulhern 
MoriMid oountry, 162 : views 
on the snbsidiaiy system, 163; 
rediinsH the Ciiief of Sanddr, 
163, 164: Brigadier-General, 
164: hie campaign against the 
Mantth^s, 104, 163: landed 
by Malcolm, 163, 166, and 
by Canning, 174. 175 : takes 
Badimi, BeTfptum,aad Sholipcr, 
166, 167: resigns bis command, 
168: complains of weariness, 
partial blintliieas, and nofair 
treatment. 169-171: the Mard- 
tbds 'imperial thieves,’ 172: 
retnmstoEnglaad(l8x9), 174: 
suggested for an Indian Gover- 


Dorship, 176: promoted Major- 
General,made K.C.B. and Gover¬ 
nor of Madras, 177: reaches 
Madras (xSao), 178: objects to 
innovations, 179: advoontes the 
larger employment of natives, 
180-182, 190, 191: opposed to 
officials attempting to proeely- 
tisc, 183-185: Minute on a 
caste-riot.iSs-lSp: his Minutes, 
189, X90: enconragonient of 
sducatinn, 19a, 193: asks to be 
relieved, 194. 208: advice aaked 
by Amherst on the Burmese 
war, 193 : hie assistance in the 
Burmese war, 193, 196, 199: 
letters on it to Mr. Sulivan. 
196-201 : to the l>uke of 
Wellington, 201-204: ereated 
a baronet, 204: did not wish 
to be Governor-General. 205: 
thanked by Amherst and the 
Dtreotors, *203, 206: his toun 
as Gktveraor, 207-210: attacked 
by obc^'a, 210: death, six: 
sorrow expreswd at his death, 
all, 212: memorials erected to, 
2ta: fii!ni]y,aia,3i3:8ainmary 
of services by hio^If, 215- 
221 . 

MUNBO, Sir Thomas, elder eon of 
the Governor, hie birth, 174: 
succeeded as second Iwronet, 

213 . 

MuKKOtJiPpa, name given to boys 
in Madras after tbe Governor, 7. 

Mosgbatb, Colonel, action in the 
first war acrainst Tipd, 47. 

Mdwst at VtttoBi, ths (1806), 
134: BcnUnck’s letter to Monro 
upon, 135, 136 : Munro's reply, 
136-138: his deseription, 138- 
X40: alludes to, 184- 

Mtsobb, Monro would have been 
against restoriiw it to the Rdjd. 
84, 86. h’es Bmidar Ali, Tipii 
Sultdoi 

Ifit&s, the, suppreesed by Tipd, 
43: their probable behaviour on 
an invasion of Malabar, 90. 
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NAPna, John, Mead of Monro, 
37 , 4 »- 

Natioxal bpibit, ahoenoe of, w 
Indift, 8o, 8i, 85. 

Natites or Ixi)rA,larceP eniiJoy* 
meat of, in die poulic service 
sdvooAttid by Munro, 180-183, 
190,191: by Slphitwtuno, 191, 
19a. 

Nellobr, Uunro vinte, as Cover' 
nor, 307. 

Nrwau., Colonel J. V., itunniV 
ndvioo U>, not to chuuuuik'm 
innovaUouH, 179. 

IfiUilRl Hilu, Munro xositH suii 
descrilMM*, 309. 

NizXk, ibv, kept from joining; 
Haidar AK in 1780, 18: fureed 
to Buireador the Guntur Ciredr, 
31-^: joins the ttUiance against 

Tipd in first war (1790), 43: 
his troops placed under Artlmr 
Wellesley in second war (1799}, 
83: cedes the Districts given 
him from 'lipd's dominiona to 
the Company, 111,1 is: reouives 
Berdr from the Bhonsla, 133. 

NoMAVioliiUcultivatiouinKiinara 
described by Munro, 98. 

HofLTHXBK CiRCAaB, occupation of, 
completed by cesdoii of Guuttir, 
30: Munru'a tt>ur in, whon 
Governor, 307, ao8. 

OAKBLXTiSirCbarloe, Governor of 
Msdns, ordorod that no man 
inomnt of native languages 
should bo made a Collootur, 67, 

Old Mortaliltf, Scott’s novel, 
Munro’a opinion of, 168. 

Omalpcr, Munro still remembered 
in, 64. 

OniaaA ceded to the Company by 
the Bhonsla, 133. 

Owur, Coload, defeat of, near 
Cbittdr, ai6. 

* PaxchAyatr,' Munro wishes to 
revive the, 153: legalised but 
not successful, 160. 


pAnASO Rial Bbao, general com* 
maoding the Manitlids in the 
first war against Tipd, 53. 
Pattironda, Munro dies at^ 310: 

memorial to him at, ai 3 . 

Peou, Munro ailvocates indepen* 
dent state of, instead of annoxu' 
tion. 303-304. 

I’KITKH coiixTHY, Kdnars the, 97 : 
pupjHiT ganlouH tIuBoribed, 109, 
no. 

I'KKAXUAKAir, dofiat of Uaillie at, 
19. 

I'EimiAX, Munro studios, 3 y ; 
transIattM I’crsiaii story of 
! Shylijck, 39, 30. 
pEKjin'A, tho, signs treaty of 
iVsnia, 163: Suiiddr nduooil 
for, 163: Muuru defeats his 
tnaips in tliu South Mardtlut 
country, iC>^ i 6 (>: surrenders 
after tho fall of Sboldpur, iGj. 
PtNUAUni, the, 161. 

Plutarck, Live*, Munro reads, 

13 . 

POUCE, Munro a<lvc«ato8 that they 
should bo under tho Collector 
uotthoJudge, 153,156: transfer 
acoumjilishod by his Itegnla* 
cions,l59: now a separate force. 
160. 

PoLiOAB^ the, in the Ceiled 
Districts, 1 13 : tlioir sottleuieut, 
113: the Gumuikonda not 
likely to join Tipd's family, 136, 

PoiiLibU B, battle of, Muciro present 
at, 3 i6. 

Pooka, treaty of, 163. 

Porto Novu, Cwto encamps at, 
34 : battle of, 35-38 : Mudm 
present at, 31 6 . 

Pkitzlbh, Major-Goaoral T., 
Munro jmns after ti»kiag Bel- 
gdum. X07. 

Prize Guard, the, body of Sepoys 
eummanded by Munro in the 
first war against Tipd, 48, a 18. 

Bakgook, the army shot up in. in 
first Bonuese war, 197. 
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RItaeota, Munro lUU remem¬ 
bered ia, 64. 

R&tat’s nuBKD, Mtmro known ei 
tbe, 64. 

BiTATWiRf SBTTtBMBNT in th« 
dencribed, 65: ste^ 
taken towards, in tbe Ceded 
Bittriota, 118. 

Read, Colonel, Manro aseUtant 
to, in the Intelligence Deparl- 
went, 30, 317: Haperintendent 
of Revenue in the lidrdtnabal, 
di: bureaignadon, 87: Munro’e 
letter to, on hia work in the 
Ceded DutriotH,! 13,1x4: Monro 
•eoretary to, in 1791, 3x9. 
Rjioulatiomb, Monro’s new. 159, 
160,180. 

RsLioioir, Monro's opposition to 
officials posliing the Christian, 
X83-185: or an interference 
with the native, 183-189. 
Kobimsok, Rev. W,, speaks of the 
reoollection of Munro in Salem, 

KoB Rot compared to the Mardthd 
freebooters, 173, 173. 

Roes, Mr., Munro stops with, on 
his arrival at Madras, l 5 . 
Rombolo, Sir Thomas, Governor 
of Madras, quarrels with Sir 
Hector Munro, 18. 

Saint Helena, Munro visits, 

^ 74 - 

Salbis, Munro's memory olierished 
in, 7, 64: the Ririmahal now 
part of, 61. 

Suiem XHtiriei Afanwal, quoted. 
63. 

Sakdub, the Chief of, submits to 
hlunro, 163, 164, 330 . 
8ANEARU>Ri}G,Muuro remembered 
in, 64. 

SattamangIlau, Monro's re¬ 
marks on tbo battle of, 48,49. 
ScuBLM, expediUon to the (18^), 
Monro present in the, 144. 
Scott, ^ Walter, novels of, 
quoted and oriticized by Munro, 

168, 169, 173. 


SxTOTS, Munro's oonitdenee in, 
44: doubtful fidelity of, 133, 
134: mutiny at Vellore, 134: 
Munro’s oouiments, 137-140. 

Sebikoapatav, siege of (1793), 
48,53: Cornwallis did not want 
to ^0, 57: oaptore of (1799)* 
83: Munro not present, a to. 

SKrTLBUENT8,rdyatwifrf , described, 
65: annual, called by Monro 
‘barbarous,' 71: villsge and 
then five-years made in tlio 
C^ed Bislriets, 118. 

Sewell, R., published memonui- 
dum of Munro ou the |>oligars 
in the Ceded Districts, 12311. 

Shabtori, island taken by the 
Burmese, 194. 

Sbaebstbabb, Munro’s fondness 
for, 13 : contributes a Persian 
story of i&ylock to Malone’s 
edition, 39, 30: quotes or 
elludca to, 59, 107. 

Shir, Sir Martin Archer, paints 
portrait of Munro, 313 . 

SuoiJiPCR, taken by Munro, 167, 

331 . 

Shounghar, battle of, Monro 
present at, 3i<S. 

SBYX.OCR, Persian ver*ion of, trans¬ 
lated by M unro, 39, 30. 

SiDOUT, Munro’s visit to, 130. 

SixoBS: Arcot, 18: Bangalore, 48: 
Belgium, 165, i6<>, 33 1 j Flush- 
Ing, 144: Seringapatam ( 179 *) 

48, (1799) 83 Shol^ur, 167: 
Thiagor, 3i, 3a: Vellore, ao, 

31 . 

SlLK-TRADB OF INDIA, MunrOS 
views on, 146, 147. 

SiNDBiA, Paulat Rio, defeated at 
Assaye, isi^peace with, 133. 

Snitu, Adam, iKeoltA of Notiont, 
Munro reads, la: believes in, 
150. 

Sdbervillb and Gorxion, Messrs., 
Munro clerk in tlie office of, i 3 > 
150. 

Spanmb, Munro learns, 13 . 

Sfensbb, Edmund, Munro fond of 
his poems, 13 . 
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Stabk, Dr., anAtomUt, Munro's 
uncl«, II. 

Stxtskson, Colonel, detAcInneni 
of, by Artiiur Welleeley bofore 
Awaye critidzorl Mnnro, 133, 
133: defeiuletl 1>y WelU-wloy, 

134, 135: takes AntryArli, 138, 

135. 

HrAATroy, Afr., member of Munm’s 
Jodidal Coiuirtb«>im, 158, 
HrtiAUT, Colcm'*! Jntnvs, {irvpArpH 
to relroAt fnini 49. 

yTUARTfOoiiornl >TA>iii«,cimujiarKlR 
Mocond lino nt battle uf i’orto 
Koto. 26 , ay: dufeaU liuRfiy at 
Cu<IUa 1 oi-c, 38 : Minmi'sHerviM-M 
undor, 315. 

SuustniARY KYSTEM, Munto'e arKU' 
xnents ngainRt tbc, 163. 
HooaR'Tbads or Ikdta, Muiiro’e 
views on, 147. 

SoUTAtf, Bight Hon. Lawrenoe, 
Muom’s letters to, 155. 19(S- 
301 . I 

Takjorx, Munio etationod at, 39: 

visits as Governor, 309. 
TiXAMzniM. Mnnro opposed to 
annexation of, 303, 303. 
Tuackssat, William, awistant to 
Mimro in tlie Ceded Districts. 
113: his coiiduot at Tornikul, 
117. 

Thiagou, taken by Haiilnr AM, 

31 . 

TtyRKTELLi visited by Munro as 
Governor, 309. 

TiPU SULTiN, accession of, 38! 
paaeo made with, 39: causes of 
drst war wiUi, 43: Mimro’s 
opinion of bis power, 45, a 6 : of 
bis miliUty capacity, 40, 47: 
defeated atSatyaiDa:i^]am,49: 
lort bis courage, 53: Munro 
Ailioises the peace with, 53-37: 
might have won but for Cora* 
wallii, do: bit intrigues, Sa: 
defeated and killed, 83: hU 
&mily cause mutiny at Vellore, 
I 35 » 

TnoFAtbB, UQuk of the Bdri* 


inaltal, 63: deHcribeil by Munro, 

fi3» <54- 

TinuvAOr, taken by Coote. 33. 
TowrR Pa««. tiiemory of Munro 
prcservwl at, 64: he first met 
Arthur Wellcaloy at, 85 «. 
ToKKiKrL, disturbance at. com* 
incnU-d on by Munrn. 116,117. 
Twavakcork, TipA itiviutes. 43: 
Kewall appointed itetu<leut at, 

TBHiiisopoM, VIS1U1I by Munro 
as liovonior, 309. 

TKiPAMilt, Munro jirraont at siego 
of, 316. 


CT.tNKAitAi, tiUtik of the Iktnt- 
uiahal, 63. 


VET.t.0UK, Lai^s defenoo of, ao, 
31 : siege raisBd, 3i: Munro 
stationed at, 39: house st, 38: 
life at, 39, 40: fondness for, 40; 
army for second war against 
Tipd aMomliled at, 83 : mutiny 
at (1806), 134: llontinck’s letter 
upon, 135,136: Munro’s reply, 
1,36-138; his diweription of, 
138-1^; served St tite rolief 
of, 310 . 

VSRMAI1.LX8, troaty of, 39. 
r'feb»rto, grandson of 

Monro lost in, 313. 


jyaljioU, Munro works his passage 
to India in the, 13. 

Wakdiwash, fortifications de* 
■iroyed, a8 : Munro served at 
the relief of, aid. 

Wxi.lb81.iy, Arthur, Duke of 
Wellington, oommanded Ki* 
xdm's troope in aecond war with 
^pd. 83: made friends with 
Munro, 85, 86: corresponded 
with, on the extension of British 
jKiwer in India, 89: takes 
Abmadnagar and wins battle 
of Assaye, lai: desoribei the 
campai^ to Munro, 123-139: 
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present at the banquet to Monro 
on bis bein^ nude Ooreraor of 
Madras, 177: Munro expresees 
bis wish to reeign to, 194: 
deecribes Burmese war to, aoi- 
104. 

Wkllbslst, Richard, Marquess, 
Oovemor-Uonera), hie despatch 
on the poettion of affairs in 
India, 83, 83: aimoints Munro 
to the cbai'go of Kdoam, 87. 


WitKS, Colonel M., HMor^ of 
J^Sytorc, quoted, 43 n. 

Tsmjbi Naik, partisan freebooter 
in KAnara, 99. 

Yorx, Duke of, expedition t» 
HoUand, lod. 

Yuut, Colonel Sir Henr}*, Bohton^ 
JobtioH quoted, 60 a, z;oi». 

Zehas ShAh, lipd invites, to in- 
vaile India, 83. 
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EULERS OP INDIA: 

TEE CLARENDON DRESS SERIES OF INDIAN 
EISTORICAL RETROSPECTS. 

Edited by Sw W. W. Hcktir, K.CAI., C.I.R 
Priee 2». each. 

The following volomes have been arranged fw up to January, 1894 

I. AKRAR: and the Rise 0/ fA* hivtjhal Empire, hj 

MaLLbsom, C.S.I.. Author of A JJislcrjfqf the Indian Mntinj/i 
7 'keIIuloryo/A/ghanutttH: SeraUde. [PobliBhed.] Foiirtli 
tbouMmd. , . , 

II. ALDUQUEHQUE: and the Rtrly Porttujnese Settlemenia tn 
India, by H. MoUBB HtWHKNB, Kfq., M.A., Balliol 
Loctnrer on Indian Hlutory at Ciunbridgo, Author o' a'Ap 
IWnehlkcolulion; TheSh>ryo/Poitiiff<tl, 4 -e. n^ublished.] 

III. AXUtANGZiB: aiwf the Decay of the. Nnghal Empire, by 

Stahlst Lamb Pooj.», E»q., P.A., Aiitlutf of The Coin* y 
Mtujhal Enxpcror*: The Life 0/&'<m</or«l Canniny: 
Cataloyu* of Indian Coins im the British Museum, Ac. 
rPublished.} 

IV. MADUAVA HAO SINDEIA s «>iff tte i/tiwfii Reeonqnest of 

India, by U. Q. Kbbnk, Kaq., MJl., C.I.E., Author of The 
Moghul JSmptVf, <tc. [PuhJwlird.] 

V. LORI) OLIVE: andiheEstaJilishmenioftheEwjluhxnlndiu, 
by COMWiL Mallbsow, O.S.I. IPublitlied.] 

VI. DVPLEIX: and. the StntggU for hulia by the European 
Nations, by Coix>»bl MALLiitiOtr, O.S.I., Author of The 
Eisiory 0/ the IVeueh in JutHa, «tc. [Published.] Third 
thoUKWWI. . . ^ , 

VII. WARREN EASTINGS: and the Founding of the Srttuh 
Administration, by Caitajw L. J. Twittisb, Autljor of Inilin 
under f letoria, Ae. [Published.] Third thouHand- 

VIII. THE MARQUESS CORNWALLIS: ami the CoMw>/ufa- 
tion of RritUh Rule, by W. S. Sbtox-Kabu, somotiiiie 
Foreign Secretary to tlie Oovommvat of India, Author of 
SeUctioue from the Calcutta Oaseties, 3 voU. (1784-1805). 
rpubliaheu.] Tliird thousand. 

IX. HAIDAR AlI AND TIVU SULTAN: and the Struggle with 
the MuhauimadaH Powers 0/ ^Ao South, by Lbwix Bbutham 
Bowhiko, Eeq., C.S.I., eometiiuB Private Secreta^ to the 
Viceroy (Lord Canning) atid Chief CoimiiiMioner of Myaoro. 
AntJ«or of Eastern ^perienee*. [Publislo-tl.] 

X. TEE MARQUESS WELLKSLKY: and ike Detelopment of 
the Contfiony into the Supreme Poiecr in India, by the Kev. 
W. n. Huttok, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of St. Johii'e 
College, Oxford. [Published.] 

XI TEE MARQUESS OPIIASTINGS: and the Final OeerfArow 
of the Mardthd Power, by Majok ItoBS or Bladbssbdro, 
C.B., Coldstrenm Guards; FJt.G.S. [Published.] 

XII. MOUNTSTUART SLPHINSTONE: and the Making 0/ 
South- H'eeiem India, by J. S. Corrox, Esq.. M.A.. formerly 
Fellow of Queen’s College, Oxford. Author of TAe Decexntat 
Statement qf tlte Moral ami Material Progress and Condition 
of India, presented to Parliament (i 885), &c. [Published-] 


Rulsrs or Ikdia. Sreiss (eon/Vtinr^. 


Xin. SIR THOMAS Ml/ynO: nsJ tkf Brifuh Settlrnmi aftke 
Malraa PrtAilfncit, by .loH.v BRAt>SRAW, E#q., ^f A., LUD., 
Inspector of Schools, Madras. [I’ablisliccl.] 

XIV. SaRL AMJlRUSTi und the hriiiak AdMuee eatlvMirda 
to Hurutn, e>n«i!y from nnpnhiiiOiLtl papers of tlie Auiherst 
fAiiiily. by ilrs. AtcNK TnACKRKAT HiTciriB, Autlior of 
Old &c., oKsihtud by Richakhsox Kvanm, Esn. 

CShorUy.l ‘ 

\y.LORl) WILLIAM JIKHTISCK! and the Csmpnng a$ a 
OunruiMit and KoudrtuUuij Vuaotr, by Drmrthirh Ut'liLOKR, 
Km|.| Autlinr of Rugland mul IliuM'a In Ct-nirnl Aria ; Tkt 
lliftorif the. [PtiblWiMil.] 

XVI SARL OF AWKLANDs ntul fho FirA A/yhan War, by 
CArTAtR U J. Tbottxk, Antbbr of inrfta under VMorUt, do. 
[Publishwl.) 

XVII. VISCOUNTirAimLWOH! and iho Adrauet of iho IlHtiah 
lIomtnioM into fie Fut{^tdi, by Lit Sun and Privato SveroUry. 
the Iti^ht Hon. ViscnvNT Haumkgk. ll’ubIMicd.] Tliird 
tboumtid- 

XVIII. }lASJ2TSINGn:and lAeSilih R<frrt«rfWtmvji our Oroteiny 
Km/iiro mtd Central Aaia, \ry Sir Lxrxt. K.CAI., 

Amhor of TAe Fui\fab CAie/e, Ac. [^‘wWiabod.] Third 
thouiand. 

XlX rATi? MARQUSSS OF DALSOUSIR: and tha Final 
jOeoelo}meNt o/tAo Companfa RhU, by SIR WilMam Wilhoh 
IIOKTBR, K.C.S.I., M.A. [rnbli<hcd.] yifth Uioumnd. 

X-X-CLTPS AND STRATIINAIRNt and the Snitpreation of 
the Oreat Revolt, by MAJOB-GwotBAt Sib Owsm Ttroou 
Bubbb, K.Oi.I., tomeUmo Military Secretary to the Com* 
maader-in-Cliief in India. [Published.] thousBud. 

XXi.RARL CANNING t anrf the Tramfer <f India from the 
Company ta the Crovn, by 8 i» IIbbrt S. Cunkimouam, 
K.C.LB., M.A., Author of Ilriiith India ami tie Rutere, do. 
[Publiahed.] Third tlioutand. 

XXII, LORD LA WRS.\ CS: awl iheReeonetruetiono/ India under 
the Crown, by Siu Charlsb XlMrKBRsToir Aitohihob, K.C.S.I., 
LL.D.,f«rTOcrly Foreign Secretory to thaGovemmwnt of India, 
and late Lieuteuont-Uavemor of the Punjab. [Published.] 
XXIII. Tilf SARL OF MAYO: and ContofufaffoN of the 
(luem't Rule in 7nd<o, by Sin WiLtiAK Wilsob HuKrtiL 
K.C.S.I., M.A., LL.D. [Published.] Thi«d tliouitaiid. 

SomBanBTART Voluhxb. 

A BRIEF HISTORY OF THE INDIAN PEOPLES, 
by Sir Wju.iak Wilbob Hubtbb, K,C.S.I. Twentieth 
Edition; 78th thousand. Price 3 s. 6(1. [Published.] 

James TSOMASON: andtheBritiik Settlemento/NortK- 
Weitem India, by Sia Richabd Tjcmbli, Bart., M.P., formerly 
Lieutenant*Goven)or of Bengal, and Governor of fioinbav. 
Price js. M. [Pcblilhod.] 


Opinions of tf)e Igress 


OK 

SIR WILLIAM HUNTER’S ‘DALHOUSIE.’ 

• An intereeting and Moecdingly readable volume.Sir WilUam 

Hunter has produced a valuable work about an important e^ m 
English blstwy in India, and he has given Qs * 
the* character of a remarkable Englishman. The ** Rulers ot I^ia 
eeriea. which be lias initUted, thus makes a suocewful beginning m his 
hands with one who ranks among the greatest of the great names which 

irill be asaooiatod with the subject.’—TAe 2 Mm«. _ 

‘To BO one ie the credit for the improved condition (^puKio 
gence [regardmg India] more due than to Sir Wiling Hunter From 
she banning of liui career as an Indian CJivilian be has devo^ • 
litemrfaculty to the task of enlighUnlnghis oounteymen on subject 

of England’s greatest dependency-By inspiring a ams^ ?* 

fellow-labourers with his own spirit,by inducing theni to inform to liis 
own method, and alianiug a huge agglomeration of facta Into a lucid and 
intelligible system, Sir W. Hunter has brought India and itt innumer¬ 
able interestt within the pale of acliievaUe knowledge, and has mven 
definite shape to the truths which its history establishes and the 
problems wh^ it suggests.... Such wntribntSons toliteratiw area|.t to 
U taken as a matter of course, because tbeir highest merit u to cornel 
the labour, and skill, and knowledge involved in their production; but 
they raise the whole level of public intelligent, and generate an 
atmosidiere in which the baleful influences of folly, igno^ce,prejudice, 
and presumption dwindle and 

‘ Admirably calculated to impart ina concise and Huretblefi^ a dear 
uoQoral outline of the history of our great Indian Empire. -Bcowmut. 

* • A skilful and most attractive picture-The author has made good 

use of public end private documents, and has enjuy^, 

bdng aided by the deceased sUtesman s f»niily. Hia little work is, 

oonsMuently. a valuable contribution to modero history. — 

‘ The book should ©oinmand a wide circle of readers, not only for its 
author’s sake and that of its subject, but partly l^t on aceoMt of 
the very attractive way in which it has been published at the moderate 
tirice of half-arcrown. But it it, of course, by its intnn^ mer^ alone 
that a work of this nstore should be judged. And those merits are 

everywhere conspicuous-A writer whose thorough msstory of all 

Indian subjects hw been acquired years of practical experience and 

NevMhaw*wo iS so much impressed by the gi^ li^ryabllitiee 
of Sir William Hunter os we have been by the perusal of Ihe Maniuese 
of Dalhousie.”... The knowleie dUpUyed by the wter of the moti'^s 
of Lord Dalhousie’s action, of the inner workii^ of 
pleto, that Lord Halhousie himself, were he hviug, eould nrt at^ tneiu 

Lore clearly_HLr William Hunter’s style Is so clw. bis language 

so vivid, and yet so siuiide, conveying the impreesioiu he wiahos *<> p«r- 

splooonsly that they cannot but be understood, that the 

e*^place in every library, in every home, we might say mdeed every 

****^'wmh^i llunter has writUn an *dmlrable volume ot 

« The Marquess of Dalhousie ” for his eeries of the EuIot 
I t can be ntA at a aittli^, yet its referenew—exprestod or ImpUw 
su^t the study and observation of half alife-Ume. —2 Ae Doiiy Ntwt. 




flDpmion0 of tbe lpre00 

ON 

SIR WILLIAM HUNTER’S ‘LORD MAYO.’ 

* Sir William W. Hntit«r ha« eontributod a brief but admirable 
bio^ajdiy of tbe Earl of Mayo to tbe serice entitled “ Eulera of India,” 
edit^^ hin»ee!f (Oxford, at the Clarendon Preae).’—TAe T’tme*. 

' In telling Uiia (ttory in the rnonograpii before ua. Sir William 
Hunter ^a comtHned Ida well-known literary akill with an earnest 
aympatby and fnlncm of knowl«d),'e whl^ are wortliy of all cninineiula- 
tion.... llie world ta indebted to tlie author for a tit an<l attractive 
rioord of what wa* ruunimtly a noble Hfe-’—rAe Aetidemy. 

* llie sketch of The M an in full of interest, drawn as it is witli com- 
pleu* aymjiathy, undeietanding, and a]>i>rcuiaU»n. Jliil more valuable 
}• the aeoonnt nf hit aduiinUtraUnii. Ho one can show so wt-ll and 
eleatly aa Sir William Hunter does what the (Kdiey of J.ortl Mayo ooii- 
tribntedto thomaking uf the Indian Kmpimof to-day’.'•^T'Ac Seohman. 

' Sir William Hunter has givun ns a iimnograph tn whiuli there ia a 
happy cumbination of the uwuy nml tlio bingrapliy. We are presented 
with the main fi-aturcs of i.iird Mayo's administration unciicuinliered 
witl) todiotifl details which would intcreat none but the ueiKt oiBeial of 
Anglo-Indians: while in the Idography tlie man is hnmght before ua, 
not analytically, but in a life-like p<»rtridt.’—nmiVy J'ofr. 

‘ The atory of Ida life Sir W. W. Hunter tells in wcll-ohoaen language 
—clear, succinct, and manly. fWr W. W. Hunter is in sympathy with 
his anbjeet, and does full jiutJce to Mayo’s etrong, ^uine nature. 
Without exaggerati<m and in a direct, uiiafTactcd atyle, as befits hia 
theme, be brings the man and hia work vividly before ua'— TAs 
GiiUffoit Hisrohi. 

* AU the knowledge aoriuirod by personal asaociation, familiarity with 
adininutrative detaiU of the Indian Government, and a atn>ng gmp of 
the vast problems to lie dealt with, is utilised in this jireacntstion of 
Lord Mayo’s jjeraonalily and career. Sir W. Hunter, Imwever, never 
overionda hia page^ and the outlines of the sketch aro clear and firm.’ 
—Tit Manei^ttr Jirprett. 

‘ Thia ia another of the “ Eulera of India ” aeries, and it will be hard 
to beat.... Sir Willtiun Hunter’s perception and uxprositian ore here at 
their very best.’— 7 '/i« Pall Mall Ouseffc. 

‘The latest addition to tlio "Eulera ofIndia’’8erios yields to none of 
its predoocMont in nttractirenesa, vigour, and artistic portraiture.... 
I'he final cliapter must either be co]iiod verbally and literally—wliich 
the space at our <lispuaal will nut permit—or be left to the sorrowful 
l>orasal of the reader. Tlie man ia not to be envied who can read it with 
dry eyes. •—AUtnU Jruiifm A/aiL 

‘ Ine little volume which baa juat been brought out is a study of Lord 
Mayo’s career by one wlto knew all about it and was in full sympathy 
with it.... Smne of tlicse chapters are full of spirit and fin. Tbe 
cloaing ptssagea, Uie picture of tbe Viceroy's assassination, cannot fail 
to make any reader bold his breath. We know what is going to 
happen, but we are thrilled as If we did not know it. and wwe still 
held In suspense. Tbe event itself wsa so tenribly tra^o that any 
onlinary description might seem feeble and liu^rd. But in this 
volome we are made to nel aa we mutt have felTif we bad been on 
tbe epot and seen the murderer " fastened like a tiger” on the back of 
tbe viceroy.’—'Unify i^ews, Leading Article. 


©pinions of tbc press 


MR.W.S.SETON-KARR’S‘CORNWALLIS.’ 

■ Thu new volume of the » Rulers of IndU ” scriee up^ to Ao 

hiffh stoodM^ set by the author of “The Marqueseof Palhoutte. tor 
dealinc with the salient paiaa^^es in Lord Comwallii’s Indian career no 
one could have been bettor qualified than the whilom foreign eecretary 

toLordLawrenoe.’— 

* L^ Cornwallis baa been very properly mclnded in the list of tneue 
" Rulers of India” whoee biographies are calculate to lUrutmto the 
past growtli and present development of tlie English administration m 
that country. His name is connected with several CTeat measurea, 
which more, perhaps, than any others have ifiven aspeaal colour to our 
rule, have iniluenced tlie course of subsequent legislation, and liave made 
tlie Civil Service what it at present is. He completed the j^intetrative 
f ibrio of which Warren Hastings, in the midst of unexampled difficulties 


• We hope that the volumes on the “Rnlors of India” which are 
t«na published by tlie Clarendon Preaa are carefully rend by a U^e 
sactiOT of the public. There is a dense wall of ignorance stiU itan^ng 
between the average EngUshman and the greatest dependent? of the 
Crown; although we can scarcely hope to see it broken down mt^ether, 
some of these aomirahle biographiee cannot fell to lower it a htUe... . 
Mr. Seton-Karr has succe^ed in the task, and he has not mly pre¬ 
sented a large mass of information, but he ha« brought it together in an 
attractive form.... We strongly recommend the book to *11 who wish 
to enlarge the area of their knowledge with reference to India. — New 

^'’*^The*^*Rulers of India" series. This entoome of the ^rendon 
I’tess crows in value as it proceeds. Tlie account of Cornwallis is from 
the pea of Mr. W. Seton-Karr. who was formerly Foreign Secretwy to 
theUovernment of India, and whoso acquaintance with EMt«n aflsirs 
has been of obvious service to him in the oompilation of this useful 
manual .'—TKe Qlobe. » u • 

• One might almost say that the history of our great Indian Empire 
miffht be read with comparative ease in the excollent ” Ruler* of India 

SeRet.” published at the Clarendon Press at Oxford-Of CornwaUis 

it might be said be trnnsfomied the East India Company s servants 
from merdiante to administrators, and determined to place them above 
jobbery, which he despised.’—TAe Indepeitdei^. ., 

‘ We have idready expressed onr sense of the value and timeliness of 
the series of Indian historical retrospecto now issuing, and« the editor¬ 
ship of Sir W. W. Hunter, from the Clarendon Press. It is somewhat 
less than fwr to say of Mr. Seton-Karr’s monograph upon (^walli* 
that it reaches the high standard of literary workmanship whicli that 
Mries has maintained.... His accurate and lucid summary of the neecai- 
tie* which dictated Cornwallis’* poliiq?, and ibo methods by which be 
initiated and, to a great extent, effect^ the transformation of ow rule 
in India from the line* of an Oriental deapotiam to those wnto which we 
are now familiar, is as attractive a* it i* Initruolive. —rAe LUerary 
World. 


©pinions of tbe IPress 

ON 

COLONEL MALLESON’S ‘DUPLEIX.* 

‘ In the cbAmcter of Dapleix there was the element of greatneM 
that contact with India Bceuie to ))Ave generated in so many Kuropean 
minds, Fl«nch as well as Boglish, and a broad capacity for govern* 
meut, which, if sulTered to liave full play, might have ended in giving 
the whole of Southern India to Prance. Kx’en aa it wan, G>lnncl 
Malleson shows how nnrr»wly tho prito aUpiiod from French graan. 
In 1783 tiro TW-aty of Vcnoiilleai arrlvetl jiut in time to lavu the 
British jxiwor from extinction.’— Time*-. 

* One of the host of Sir W. Ktmter's interesting and valualflo suriee. 
Colons MidloMin writes ont of thu fulnoas of familiarity, moving witli 
t-aao over a field which he had long ago surreyml in every iumiIc and 
comer. To do a utiall laHtlc aa well lu tliis on liitploix Iiaa Iwun done, 
will bo rccogitiaed by competent judge's aa no auuill aoliivvcinent. 
tVhen one considers tho bulk of tho material out of whicli the little 
volume has been cliMtillcd, one can still butter ap;trociatu tiic labour 
and dexterity involve*! in the performance.'—Xemfewy. 

'A moot compact and eSeotive history of tbo French in India in a 
little handbook of iSo pages.’—«Vo»oo»/oriRisf. 

• Well arranged, laci <1 and eminently readable, an excellent addition 
to a most useful sericH.’— 


COLONEL MALLESON’S ‘AKBAR.* 

* Colonel hlalleeon's interesting monograph on Akbar In the ‘‘Unlere 
of India” (Clarendon Press) should more than satisfy the general 
reader. Colonel Mallcson tracee the origin and foundation of the 
Mughal Empire ; and, as an introduotion to the history of Muhamma* 
dan India, the loaves nothing to bo demrod.’—St. James's GojgeUe. 

* This volume will, no doubt, l>e wolcoroed, even by experts in 
Indian history, in tho light of a new, dear, and terse rendering of an 
old, but not womrout theme. It le a worthy and valuable Mdition 
te ^ W. Hunter's promising series.’—wlfAsNteujri. 

' Colonel Malleson has broken ground new to the general reader. 
The story of Akbar is briefly but efoarly told, with an account of what 
he was and what be did, and how be found and bow he left India.... 
The native chronicles of the reign are many, and from them it is still 
possible, as Colonel Malleeon has shown, to O(mstmot a living portrait 
of this great and mighty potentate.’—6'eob Obserter. 

‘Tlie brilliant historian of the Indian Mutiny has been assigned in 
this volume of the seriee an impMiant emodi and a strong personality 
for critical study, and he has admirably fulfilled hie task... . Alike in 
drem and style, this volume is a fit companion for ite predooeseor.'— 
HanehttUr Guardian. 


©pinions of tpc ipress 

ON 

CAPTAIN TROTTER’S ‘BARREN lASTIN&S.’ 

•Tl« publication, rwcnlly notice.! In Ui» place, 

TWiuirdjM. iiud otl»er SUte Papers iirt-aervetl m tlio I'oreijcn 

^nt thicovcmiueut of ImliriTT'-nfS.” ‘ 

ligiU f^o the moat nutlicntio aonr^ »« tl.c 

Hutimm and Uis government of India. CnpUuii . . 

WahSx Hawnob is acowdlngly neither inopnortmio nor dov»i.l of an 
adenuate raiKoii iVllre. t^jitain 'IVottcr w well known ah a 
and^atlractlve wriU‘r on Indian liSatory, and tJo» w not llir iipt liiue 
Uiat Warwm IIiuitingH lias siipidjod 1 dm wiUi a j,'„r 

*IIo l)AB put his host work into this memoir.. . . His ^ ‘",‘.'.*’,1 
distinct lilcrary merit, and is worthy ..f a tlioino than whirh I;nH-h 
hlstorv nnnento none nohler. It la a distnu-t gnin I** tlio Hnli-h ra. «| 
t:! K3; a? it now may. to count the gn-at (;ov,.r,o.r.ih-.u.ial 
among tlmw heroes for wliem it nwtl not bhudi. 

‘ CaiiUin IVittor has done hbi work well, and Ids volume di m rtes 
p. stand with Uiat on DaUionsio by Sir WllUmii Ihiiiter. ihglu-r 
iiraiseit would he hard to give it.’—Ai^ JorA Jletahl.^ 

^ ‘ Captain Trotter lias done full jusU«» to tho fi^limting styry "f 
srdendld aohioveiucnts of a great Kiiglhihiiuin. — MmuMer 

W E mbnirahle Sh^mphy of the llrst (Iove«.«r.i;..m raI of 

India.’—A’««5as//« Ckntuielt. ... * k« «.... t.. datu ” ou 

‘A book which aU muit peruse who desire to br iip to .lato on 

the subject.*— Th» (rfotc. _ 

MR. OEIE’S ‘MABHAYA BA.0 SIEDHIA.’ 

‘Mr. Keens has tlio enormous ailvantago, not ciijoy'-d by »jvery 
proiluecr of a Look, of knowing intiuiaUdy tho t..i.ic he ha- ^ 

He has comprosHod into those 203 imgcs un imiiiciise aiiioimt of ird»ni a 
tion, i^wn from tlio host wmrees, and prosenlea with much l•t•alm«H am! 

***^MrTKc«ie toUs tho story with knowlwlgo and iini^inlity, and also 
with sufficient graplde power to widto it Uu-roiigii y rwulahU’. 1 im 
^iUon of Od. in tlio “Kulcm” •ori«« >« 7I K'r^oW. 
and it cannot fail to give aatbtfiinUon to the eilupatoil eWes I'f our 
Indian fellow-suWects. —A'orfA BrituK J)<txly Maif. 

‘The volume beats iacoutostable pnH.fs of tlio ox[iendiUiro of wm* 
siderable rciwirch hy tlie author, and snsUirm the 
already aoquiretl by hU “Skctdi of tho History of llmdiisUin. — 

'^VA^^ng'thocIghtwju rulers of India inrfudwl in tlie sohonic of Sir 
William Hunter only five are native* of India, and of thems Uio im*at 
Madhoji Sindhia Is, with the oxoepti>m of Akl*r. the iin-st illustrious, 

Mr H G. Keene, a welbkuown and skilful wnter on ImlianiiuesUoiis, 

is fortunate in his subject, for the career of ihs gri>atest Iwarer of tlic 
historic name of Sindhia covered tho exciting period f«>m the carilure of 
Delhi, the Imperial capital, by the Persian Nadir Shah, U the occupation 
of the s«ne city by Lord Lake. ... Mr. K«me gives * »««* 
of his subsequent policy, especiiilly towards the English V 
brought face to face with Warren Hastings, — Tkt VaUy Gfap 4 «. 
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ow 

MAJOR-GENERAL SIR OWEN BURNERS 
‘CLTBE AND STRATHNAIRN/ 


'In "ClyiloftndStrnthnidrD,” nofiutribution t» Sir William 
cxc«U«nb "Union of Imlia’' norim (Oxford, ai the C’lan.'ndou I'rew), 
Sir Owen Burno ipwe a lucid skutcb of the uiilitary luKtor; of the 
Tiwlian Mutiny and its saintraimoii by the two to^-at eoldicrn wlio ffive 
their imiiieH to liis Imok. The k]muw Im limited for *o Iwr^jv a tiicniu, bnt 
Sir Owen Burue akilfully adjiwu liin trcAtmeiit to liin liiiiita, niiil rart-ly 
violatcH the oonditi«au of |iru)>i>rtiiiii i]ii|M«ud iijKiti liiii:.* ...' Sir Owvti 
Biime doM not cundne lihunulf exidiuively to tliu ndlitary naiTAtiro. 
He givea a Lrtof nketch of the rwe and )ir»grcna nf the Mutiny, oiul 
devotea a cha|)t«r to the iteconatruction which followed iu aiippremiim,’ 
... ' — well written, well proiHirtionud, and cniiucntly wi>rtliy of the 
aeriee to which it hclonjpt.*—TAe Tima. 

'Sir Owen Burno who, hr amocUtlon, exnei'ieneo, and rolationii wIlli 
one of theto genoraK ie well c|ua]ified for tlie taak. writm with know¬ 
ledge, pcniHOuity, and fainioMi.’—6’nfunf<iy Jterirw. 

*A» a brief record of a inament4>ux epoch in India this little book in 
a remarka))le piece of clear, eonciao, and interesting writing.'—TJio 
Colontrs aiwf Indio. 

Owen Bume has written thia book carefolly, brightly, and 
with excellent judgment, ami we in India cannot read auch a Inink 
without feeling Uiat he has powerfully allied the acoompIiRhcd editor 
of the aeries in a truly patriotic enterpriso.*—I/oodwy Gascife. 

' Tlie volume on " Clyde SJid Stmthnaim ” baa just appean d and 
proves to be a really valuable addition to the Heriea. Coueiiloring ita 
aixe and tlie extent of gnmnd it ooveni it la one of tlie best books about 
the Indian Mutiny of wliich wo know.’—.^Ry/iaAmctN. 

' Sir Owen Bume, who haa written tho lateat volaine for Sir William 
Hunter’s "Ilulers of India” aerioa, la lietter qualified than any living 
person to namle, from a military staiid(M>int, the story of the aappres- 
sion of the Indian Mutiny.'—DaiVy T'eltympk. 

'Sir Owen Burae’a book on ''Clyde and Strathnaim” is worthy to 
rank with the boat in tho admirable aeries to which it Ixdongs.'— 
ifatmheUer f^amintr. 

"The book is admirably written; and there ia probably no better 
sketch, equally brief, of the stirring events with wbi^ it deals ’ 
^otonoa. 

‘Sir Owen Bume. from the part he played iu the Indian Mutiny, and 
from his long connexion with the Government of India, and from the 
fact that ho wm military secretary of Lord Strathnaim both ia India 
and in Ireland, is well qualified for the task which be undertaken.'— 
TkeAihtruBUta, 



©pinions of tfie press 

OK 

YISCOOTT HAMHeE’S ‘LORD HARDIH&B.’ 


‘ An exception to the role that biograpbiee onglit not to be entrujrted’ 
to near lelativee. Lord Hardmge, » tcDolar ftnd_ an artist, baa given 
n» an accurate record of his father’s long ami diatiognisbed services. 
Tljere is no filial cxag^'eration. The author has dealt with some con- 
trovernal matters with skill, and has managed to combine truth with 
tact and regard foe the feelings of others.'—TVls Stitunlay Renew. 

‘This interesting life reveals the first Lord Hanllnge as a brave, 
jnst, aUo man, the very soul of honour, admired and trusted equally 
by Mends and political opponents. The biographer ... hat produced a 
moat engaging volume, which is enrielrod by many private and <^oial 
documents tliat have not before seen Uie light.’— 2 ’Ae Anti-Jacohin. 


* Lord Hardinge has accomplishod a grateful, no doubt, but, from 
the abundance m material and delicacy of certain matters, a very 
difficult task in a workmanlike manner, marked by reetr^nt and 
lucidity.*—‘The fall Jfall (Sasefie, 

* His son and biographer hae done hie work with a true appreraation 
of proportion, and has added substantially to our knowlMge of the 
Sutlej Campaign.'—ranfry 

‘ Tlje present Lord Hardinge is in some respects exceptionally well 
qualified to tell the tale of the eventful four years of his father s 
(iovemor-Generalihip.*—TAs Times. 

‘It contains a full account of everything of importance in Lord 
Haidinge'e military and political career; it is arranged... so as to 
biing into special prominence his government of India; and it gives a 
lifelike and striking picture of the man.’—Academy. 

* The style is clear, the treatment dispsMionate. and tlie total reeult 
a manual which does credit to the interesting eeries in which it figures,’ 
—Tie Olois. 


‘ The concise and vivid account which the son has given of his 
father’e career will interest many readers.'—Tie JfonsiJiy Pott. 

‘Eminently rea<Uble for everybody. Thehiitoryisgivm suwnctly. 
and the unpublished letters quoted are of real value. —The Coloiftee 
and India. 


* CoxDidled from public documents, family papers, and letters, this 
brief blocraphy gives the reader a clear idea of what Hardinge w, 
both as a soldier and as an administrator.’—TAs Manchester Examiner. 


• An admirable sketch.’—TAs New York Eerald. 


• The Memoir is well and concisely written, and is accompanied W 
an excellent likeness after the portrait by Sr Francis Grant. —The 
Queen, 
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ON 

SIR HENRY CUNNINGHAM’S ‘EARL 
CANNING/ 

‘Sir Henry Cnnni'ngWa rare Jiterary akil) and his knnwIedL-e 
of iMdian life a»il afliurt aro not u»w dUr.Jaye.1 f«,r tho first time 
nnU be has enjoyed exccjitiwial adratitii^ in dealing with hil 
.object. Lonl GntnviHc, Cannin,^ contem,«rary aV achS 
and colleajpie in piililto life and oiiu of lihi iciest friemU, fnniiaUed liis 
bio^ihcr with notes iif hw n-c<.llwtic«ii. of tho o.trly life of iita frifn,! 
Sir Jjenry CMnningliain has hImi hcon nUowe«I nnxwa to tho I»iarv of 
Cannings private aeoMary, t.. Uio .lonrnnl of Jiii inilitary awwtarv 
and te an interosling o.>m*p»iuJ«ii<^e lK;tWf««n t)i« (J..verjjw4;t.ut.ril 
and his groM Jionteiiant, LonI l-awnmoo.'—'i’Ar Time». ™ 

‘Sir H. S. CuiminghaiH hjia siiwcf.icl in wriUiig tlw Idsterv of a 
CTitical pcnisl in m fair and dis|«w>oiiate a iiiaiiiier aii to iiiakv it 
aJmest a mattur of astoniBhitionl tliat tho uiotlvwi which ho Iium so 
clwly gw^ should overhavo invii niWnter|.rrt«l, and tho rwulu 
winch ho imheat^ao tWy i«j-jiidg,-,i. N.,r is Uio exclU'n.-o of 
work Im c<«s|.iciibns frwn the )it.-mry than fnmi tho inilitical and 

hwtoncal |K)intof view.’—* *" * 

*SlrH. S. CanniMKham lias treated hiasuhioct arlwiuatcly. Jn vivid 
lan^age lie paints hui w<m|.i.ictnro«, and with calm jndiclal analysb 
ho proves himself an ahlo cntic of tho actoalitif*, caoscs, and results 
is «f w"*? r * H'Pr«ciater of the character and 

policy ofEarlCanmng.’—.rAe Char/JoanwI. -v* 

REV, W. H. HUTTON’S ‘MARQUESS 
WELLESLEY/ 

te Ills tank an open mini!, a trained 
history j.^gemont, and a diligent study of a great body of oritrfnal 
m^nal. Hence he is enabled te present a true, anUientic^and 
ori^nal poi^t of one of the greatest of Anglo-Indian stateemen 
doing full jnstice to Ins lallnary jnilicy and achtevemeiits and also to 

V'* nnd consolidation of that 

JSnipirs which he did so mneh to sustain,’—TYmea 

candour and discrimination which characterise 
Mr. Hutton sniomj^ph m an historical study must be added tho 

demves anything but praise.’—Ohnv/ow J/eraM. 
f _Button has done hU work well, and achieven with 

able Wellesley’s Ilf# in an admir- 

SaiiISS! ^ ^ ^“^‘*** W'-Afcindte/fer 

‘ Mr. Hutton’s range of tofortnaUon it wide, his division of Bnh{«.. 4 . 
appropriate, and his ^sUon scholarly and precise.’—filnterrfoy JieJievt. 



SDpinions of tlie l^resisi 

ov 

MR. DEMETRIUS BOULGER’S ‘ LORD 
WILLIAM BENTINCK.’ 

‘Th« Kalen of India” Mriea baa roeeirod a ralaable addition in 
the biography of the late Lord William Bentinck. The eubjeot of this 
intereeUng memoir was a soldier as well as a stateeman. He was 
mainly imtnimeolal in bringing about the adoption of the overland 
route and in oonviiicing the peojile of India that a main factor in £n|^- 
lull ]Kilioy was a dUiiiteresUn dwire for tlicir welfare. Ixird Williaiii e 
despatches and ininuUs, several of whioli ore textually reproduced in 
Mr. Boulgcr’s praiseworthy little book, display eonsiderabie literary 
skill and mo one and all State papers of s^nal wortI>.*-~Dof/y Tele* 
•jraph, 

‘ Mr. Boulgor is no novice in dealing with Oriental history and 
Orieotai affairs, and in the career of William Bendnck he has 
fountl a theme very much to his taste, which he treats with adequate 
knowledge and literary Bkill.’-»2*Ae IVmes. 

‘ His frontier policy was coneiUat<ffy, but full of foresight. His minute 
on the aubjcct of Afghanistan and the advance of Russia in Asia may 
be read with advantage tiMlay, nearly sixty years after it was written. 
Similarly, his observations o» tiie onniee of India have lost by no means 
all of thoir force, and Mr. Boulger has done a public servioe in printing 
the document.'—Daily Neto$. 

* How all this was effected has been dearly and forcibly set forth by 
Mr. Boulger. Though concbcly written, his memoir omits nothing 
really essential to a thorough understanding and jnst appreciation lu 
Benticick’s work, and of the reeulta which flowed himn it, even after he 
had cease<l to be at tlie head of Indian affairs. Mr. Boniger's eatimate 
of tlm statoainan is eminently fair and dispassionate, based on a 
thorough knowledge of his administration in all its details. Altogether 
the little work is a valuable addition to a most useful series.’— 

JETerald. 

’ Mr. Boulder writes clearly and well, and his volume finds an ac* 
oeptod place m tho very useful and informing series which Sir William 
Wilson Hunter is editing eo ably.’—iMd^enaent. 

‘ Lord William Bentinck occupies a distinct place among Indian 
GovemoiS'Gooeval. His rule may Iw regarded as tho commencement of 
an epoch. Mr. Boulger has not to t«ll a stirring story of war and conquest, 
but the record of Lord William Bent'mek's domestic re&rins, by which he 
h^an the regeneration of India, is as deeply interestiiw and certsunly 
as well worth studying as any chapter of preceding Indian history. 
Mr. l^ulger has pr^uced an excellent brief^toty of tho period, ami 
a capital life of the 6oTemor>General. The volume is one of the series 
of “ Rulers of India," and none of them is better worthy of perusal.'— 
7Tt« Scotmau. 

* Mr. Boulger. it shonld be added, has done his work with care and 
judgement.’—Tke Gloht. 
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SIR LEPEL GRIFPIN*S ‘ RAN JIT SINGH.’ 

•Sir Lena! Oriffin tmu \m topic with thorough luiwlm', and hU 
aoconnt of Ibo famous and hit times it, contequenlly, one of 

the inoBt valiu^le M well as inU-rastlng volumes of the scries of whicl» 
it foriiit A part.'—TV OUbe. 

• We can thoroughly praise Sir firiftinVwwk as an acotiraio 
and apprifdativo accooul of iho iK-giimiinoi n«cl gn»wtli of iho Ktkh 
religion an<l of tUo temiKiral jiowor fomnU-d ukui it by a atruin; ainl 
roun»rselesH chiuftaiii. —Tkf Tiatt^. 

• OiMj of the iHMt IsHiks rvcontly iMtliUtiivd on any Indian niiMliun 
Tas JUaMhrt/er <?MnrdiV(H. 

‘T1h> reading pnldie has horo thn cwm-ijw of all that is w..rtli know, 
mg aUmt the i>ari<Kl.' —TAe AVrsiw; A’eir#. 

• From find Ut last it is a iiic«b-l <»f what sindi a work should ha, and 
a olaado. ITic book is one of tliu iiowt iiitorestliig hisbu-ical skob’liva 


aequaintanco with tlio tubjcct, and oxqMislU; point.'—T*AeW.,\VeoA#»’, 

‘SirLcpcJ hM dime Justice to mw? of Uw most intorusting and me. 
tnrwquo onistKlea of Indlui history. In every nwiwct, but perhawi 
moat of all from the iwint of view of tlie gencnil naulor who <}oes not 
wljolJy iubo^mate eujoyimait bi instnictioji, tlie ▼olmiio is a most 
acoeiiUble addiUon to tho series.'—TAe (iltu^ote lUraUl 

"Tbs moiiograph oould not have Iiocn «ntruste<l l« more eaimble 
haotls tbau thoM of Sir Le|»l CrifFin, who sfient his official life in Ujo 
Pnnjaim, and is an exjiert in all the knowlwlgo appertnining to a 


18 an sketch of Kanjit Singh, his in-ojilo, ami his short-livod 

kingdom.'—rA« ^‘VofsiiwiN. ‘ w 

‘At onoo Uio *Vru»t and best history of tho rise and fall of the 
Sikh monarchy .'—Korth iMlvk iAiiVy Mail. 

‘ Not only a biography of tlio Napoleon of the Pdut, but a luminous 
picture of ^ country; the clia)>t«r un Sikh ’rjicwracy lieiiig a notable 
ex^ple of compact thought. For grasp of subject, ^-ful treatment 
and of narmtwn, this volumo is second to none in Uio aoriet. It 
may fsirly U wid to " voliimoe," and iKiesosMs an exceptional 
authoniy on Punjab matten*.’—JV Zfrer- 

the Moghul Anrongsebo and 
tne Alanratta aivaii nMuwniii • An...- -..Ki...-* .v.. i, .. 


to with such a subjecL’-7’V at. Jtmet'a QaztUa. 

* A tndy masterly account of Banjit Singh and the short-lived Sikh 
monarchy of Lahore.*—TForW. 

«*pccta masterly one, and proves its author 
^ producing something on a larger scale that would be 
wurjassed among histones of our groat dependency.’—TAe UUrary 
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MR. J. S. COTTON'S ‘ MOUNTSTTTART 
ELPHINSTONE.* 

‘Sir Willkm Hunter, tlio oiUtor of the 8«ne« to whicli this book 
bolonjfB, wjiH hapjMl)' intpjrocl wbon he estruetea the Life of Elphiii- 
*toDe, one of tho Mwet neliolariy of Iciliwi rulers, to Mr. Cotton, who, 
hiniMlf ft srhular of merit nn<l repute, \» l>n>iiglit by tlie nftturo of Iiia 
«laily Avocfttiuns iuto clivu luul conutAnt reI»UoJu» with ncliulanr.... Wo 
livo in ft« ftyo In which none bnt ^ciftlleU con afford to riro mnru time 
to Uie nicinnint of even tho uvwt utBlhi{^ifi}iocl A»{;io*Indians than will 
lie oocnpiod by reunlinK Mr. (’-otton’s two liundwdj«^. Ho baa per- 
formod Ilia Uak witli jjruiit ekill and good senso. Tliis ia jnit the kind 
of Idfo of Iiiinwlf wliicli tlio wUp, kindly, hi^'li-eouled man, who is tlie 
•ubjuct of it, would risail with pleasure in tlio Elysifta PielA’-^ir M. 
E. (inint Ihitr, in Thf- Aetulrmy. 

* To BO ina|iirinjf a theme few writer* are Iwtter qualified to do ample 
juatico than the author of«Tho ]>cceimial Stiiteinent of the Moral and 
Material l*m|frpw and Comlition of Indio." Sir T. Colebrooke’s laiver 
biograidiy of Klnhinstono appcala mainly to Imlian specialista, but 
Mr. Cotton M slightor aketeb is admirably adapted to satisfy the Knowing 
demand for a knowledge of Indian history and of tho personalities^ 
Ang}<i*Indian Ktateamen which Sir William Hunter lias done so much 
to create.’—•2’Ae Tiutea. 

' This IK the story of a brilliant life, brilljaaUy told. Mr. Cotton has* 
a crisp style, a wide kiiowledgo of Indian lustory.and a strong svmnathv 
for his hero.*—J’Ac i»flK Mall Oaseife. ‘b j i j 

‘ Mr. Cotton’s "IJfo of Mountstuart Klphinstone" is one of the most 
roadalde of tlio valiiablo vulunu-s tliat hare apiieared in the aeries of 
“ Hillers of India.” Mr. Cotton has avoided tediousness by the con- 
densatiou of matter, and has Necured the interest and close attention of 
his reader by a bright and nimble stylo which carries him along with 
quite exhilarating rapidity, yet witbont skipping tho really salient 
features of the {>erio<l.’—TAr itcaisman. 

* Mr. Cotton baa evidently iierfurmed a congenial task in writing 
this excellent little Inognqiby, for he has produoM a volume so pleasant 
to read that it can searorly be tho result of labour against tlio grain. 
Hu lias given us an account of tho pnbllo career <ff a man who, thoogb 
be declined the post of Gurorlior>Cleneral, well deserve to rank amon g 
the ablnt “ Rulers of Ind^" and of tliOAe Uteraiy pursuits which oecu* 
]iiod Elphinstone’s spare time during his period of ofiBce, and bore good 
and abiding fruit both hi his de^tches and his histori^ work.'—TAs 
Journal of /iductilion. 

*Thc author has evidently taken great paina to make the hook what 
a nioncwraidi of the kind ought to be; and thoee who are familiar with 
Anglo-Indian biutory during the early part of the current century will 
appreciate tlie praise we offer when we say that he has succeeded in 
i^ing it worthy ofits suhjcct.’<—TAe IForKf. 

* A masterpiece of skilful and 8ym|»athetio workmanship. . . . Such 
a life oould scarcely be told without exdUng interest: told as it is 
by Mr. Cotton, it emnbines all the qualities of that oft-abused word- 
fascination.’— 7‘ie Qtieen. 
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MR. MORSE STEPHElfS’ ‘AIBUQUERQUE.' 

* Mr. StephenM* able and iostmctive musograph . .. W« may oomiaend 
Mr. >Ii>rM Stephciu’ voluoir, Iwtli a* an atlequate iiunitnary of an 
itit])ortaBt ^od in Uk hUt^ of tlie rrlatlou lK*twe«n Aida and 
Xsmpe, and at a sugr^entivo treatment of U>o pmblfiu of wliy Portnoi 

failed and Kuj^Iand tuccetdod in fiiumlln^' an Indian Kmpiro.'_ tho 

TittifK 

‘ >fr. If. lifnrso Steplicna Iiat ma<le a very n-ailablo IxHik ont of the 
foundatiiiu of the* I’ortu^rao |M>w<ir in Imlia. Aoconliii? to the 
{iraotice of tbu aoriefi to which It helon^ft it ia railed a life of AITuiim) <le 
Albuqueniiir, but tlie (iAv<.>rnnr it only tlia rrntral and ucL<<t iiuportant 
fiuoru in a liricf Itistory of Uie PorintfiH'ao in tlie Kaat ilowii to the tiino 
when the Dutch and Kogliali intruded on their |iruMerrea ... A iilm- 
auntly'Written and truatwortliy l>uuk on an intereatini; man and tluiv,* 
—Tie Saturday Sericte. 

• Mr. Monw Stepheiw’ AViuquerque it a aolid piece of work, well pnt 
together, and full of intercat.’—>Tito AitonccaJN. 

' Mr. Morse ^itophena’ etudies in Indian and Portugucue history ha\-o 
tboroDghly well qualified him fur approaching tlie auhject... He has 
preaented the facu of Albuquerqne'e career, and sketched the evrnta 
marking the rule of his prMeceHsor Almeida, and of hia immediate 
•ueceesnrs in the GovemorBliip and Viceroyally of India in a compact, 
lucid, and deeply intereitiug form.’—Tie A'eotmtm. 


SIE CHAELBS IITCHISOH’S ‘lOEB LAWEENCB.’ 

*No man knows the iwliey, principles, and character of John 
Lawrence bettor than Sir C^Iiarlua Aitohiaoo. The nlivnt features 
and Tital princlplca of hU work as a ruler, first in the I'uiijah, and 
afterwards as Viceroy, are set forth with rtmarkablo clearuose.’— 
SeoUotan. 

* A meet admirable akoteh of tho groat work dono by Sir John 
L-wrenoe, who not only ruled India, but saved it,*—AfoActos/er 
JSramtser. 

•Sir Charles Aitchison’anarrative is uniformly marked by directness 
order, cleamesi. and gra^; it throws additional light into certain 
nooks of Indian affiun; and it leaves apM> the mind a very vivid 
and oompleto impression of Lord Lawrence’s vigorous, resourceful, 
dlscemiag. and valiant personality.’—.Vewoostle Daily CkronieU. 

• Sir Charles knows the Foajab thoroughly, and has made this little 
book all the more interesting by his accoont of the Punjab under John 
Lawrence and hia eubordinatee. —7or.kMfr8 Poet. 
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LEWIN BENTHAM BOWRING'S 
‘HAIDAR ALI AND TIPU SULTAn.’ 

‘Mr. Bowring*, portraiu are ju»t, and bit narrative of the continuous 
military operailoua of the period full and accurate.’—Tfuw. 

‘The atory Iim been often written, but never better or more con- 
cwelv t wi bwe, whw the father and son are depicted vividly and 
truthful y m the«r Imblt aa they lived." There is not a volnme of 
U.e whole swee wl«ch i. letter dune than tills, or one which idiows 
gri-atcr inxiglit. — iAu/y CArouiele. 

• Mr.lkiwriog has b.cn well choMii to write this memorable bistory, 
lumaiwo he Ims h^ Uie l>e«t means of collecting it, baring himself 
h.rmerly been Cluef Commixsioner of Mysore, ^e aceonnt of the 
Mysiiro war 1* well tloiie, and Mr. Bowring draws a stirring picture of 
our detonmnod adversary.'—ami Kaeij OtntiU. * ^ 

An oxooUent example of cumpression and precision. Many volumes 
might lie about the long war in My^re, and we cannot but 

^Iw w tlie skill which Mr. Bowring has condensed tiie history of 
it* as tewe and concise as a book can bei^— 
A vrtk J(rUtsh Jiaily Hail. 

‘ Mr. Itowrifig’s book U one of the freshest and best of a series nwt 
valuable to idl Interested in the concerns of the British Empire in the 
East. —MiiffluA Jfui/. 

• The Btoiy of the final capture of Seringapatam U told with skill 
and grajihio power by Mr. Bowring, who throughout the whole work 
shows himself a meet acconto and Intereetiug historian.’—Per/AMire 
wtdeerfwrr. 


COLONEL MALLESON'S‘LORD CLIVE.' 

‘ I’liii book gives a spiritwl aud accurate aketch of a very extra¬ 
ordinary personality.’— Upeakrr. 

• ^vnel Malleson writes a most interesting account of Clive’s great 

1**^**“*“ intoresliiig that, having bwun to read it, one is 
nnwiUmg to lay it uido until the last psg« bss been reached. The 
ctiMacter of Clive as a leader of men, and especially as a cool, intrepid, 
and resourceful genenJ, le ably deecribed; and at the same time the 
author liever fails to imlieate the far-reaching political sclieuet which 
iuepired the velour of Clive and Imd the foondatlon of our Indian 
Em^iire.’—AVf4 JlrilhA Daily Hail. 

* This tnonograpb is admirably written by one thtfougbly 
and in love with his subject.’—fffajycw Herald. 

‘No one U better suited than Ckilonel Malleson to write on Clive, 
and he has performed hb ta»k with ilittluct sueceee. The whole narra¬ 
tive is, like evojytliing Colonel Malleeou writes, clear* aud full of 
vigour.’— YorktXirt Perf. 

‘ Colonel Malleson b reliable and fair, and the especial merit of his 
book is that it always presenU a clear riew of the whole of the vast 
theatre in which Clive gradually {irodnces such an extraordinary change 
of scene.’—AVipcasffe Daily Chroniclt. 
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CAFT. TROTTER’S ‘EARL OP ATJCKLAND.’ 

*A Tivt<t AOCAunt of tho ciiniio*. conduct, ami conaequimccM of **the 
ccwUjr, fruitlenr, and imtij^iteous *’ Afghan War of 1838.—iSf. JoHKs'a 
Oasftla. 

*To write such a monot.'raph wan a tlianklcn taiilc, but it Iiaa been 
acoompUiOied wllb entire mucco* by CaptMn L..I. iStitU-r. He luit 
tiealt caluily and dearly wilii I>ml Auckland’* iMilicy, doincatio ami 
utilitary, witli iU fiiiaociai roaiilU, and witii tho gunoml tendency uf 
Ixwtl Auckland’* rtdo.’—IbritwAire Po»t. 

'Til tUi* ilutrcHaiiig ntory tuf tiin Kiriit Afgltan War) Captain Tmttrr 
devotee Ute major inrtton of Id* iwgi a Hu tulU it well and forcUdy; 
but ill drawn, |irriia)« imavuiilalily, into tlie dinouaaion of many tupica 
of c(iatruviT*y wlddi, to Bomo rrailem, iiiav K-eiii to l>o hardly ii* y«t 
finally draidn). ... Jt i* only fair to aiM tfiai two cliaptorw an- devoted 
to "Lnrd Auckland’* J)omii(tic Policy,'* and to liii relatioiie wiUi 
“Tlie Native Stab* of Imlia’V—TAe 7’imfa. 

' Captain TnAter’a A'lrrl of Awl-ZaHil i* a moat intorwiting Iwik, and 
it* excellence as a oondenieil, yet IiumiiooH, history of tho first Afgiian 
War deserve* warm roengnltion.* A'cef^wnn. 

' It points a imml which our Indian Ualers cannot afford to formt 
•0 long as tiiuv still have Iluuia and Argltanistan to count with.— 
Glanjow neraliL 

SuppletiieHiaty Volume: jtriee y. 

‘JAMES THOMASON,’ BY SIR RICHARD 
TEMPLE. 

'Sir R. Temple’s book powesses a lii^h value e« a dutiful and 
interesting memorial of a man of lofty ideals, wbiiee exploits were 
none the less metnonble because achieved exclusively in tlie field 
of peooefnl administmtiim.'— 2 V««*. 

' It is the peculiar distinctioo of Uds work that it intervst* a reader 
lees in the offidal than in the man hiiuself.'—h’oo/sMon. 

‘ This is a most intereeting book: to tlioee who know India, and 
knew the nan, it i* of un[iaraUeled intereet, but no one who has 
tbe Imperial instinct which has taught tbe Eoglish t<» rule subject 
races "fur their own welfare” can fait to be struck by tbe simple 
greatoes* of this chancter.'-^-i'aH 3 faH OaietU. 

'Mr. Thomason was a great ludiao statosmao. He systeinatisod 
the ravenue qrstem of the Nortb>West Proriooee, and improved every 
branch of tbe adminutration. He was remarkable, like maiw great 
Indians, for the earae«ta«ai of his religious fisitb, and Sir luenard 
Tempi# brings t^ out in an .-vdmirable manner.’—ifrfftsA Weekly. 

'The book is "a portrait drawn by the band of affection,” of one 
whose life was " a pattern of how a Christian man ought to live.” 
Sperial prominence is given to the religious sepecta of Mr. Thomaeon'e 
character, and the reeult is a very readable biographical sketch.’— 
CArtffioa. 
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MAJOR ROSS OP BLADENSBURG’S 
‘MARQUESS OP HASTINGS.* 

* Mitjor Rnu nf Blodensburg treats bis snbjeot skilfulljr and attrao* 
lively, aod bis biography of Haatings worthily siutaius ibe high 
re|iitlaUon of tbo Series m which it appcara.'— Tia 

‘ This Jiwnograph is entitle*! to rank wiU» the best of the Serioe, the 
cotnpiler having dealt capably and even brilliantly with his materials.' 
ilaiL 

* In-tiiict with interusi .*—Qlaagnv Ertniag yewa. 

‘ As nnulaiile an it is {nstrnctive.'~-6{ohe. 

‘ A truly odiiiiralde monograph.'—Obxipow JTeroU. 

* Major lb)« has done his work admirably, and bids fair to be one of 
tlw best wriUm the Army of our day has given to the eoontry. ... A 
most aoceptiibiu and enliaDcisg little vohiine.'—Daily CkronicU. 

'It is a volume that nierita the higbeet praise. Major Rose of 
Bliuleiuburg liaa repented Lord Ha»Unga and bis work in India 
in Uie right light, faithfully described the oonntry as it was, and in 
a masterly manner makes one realise bow important was the period 
ooverwl by this volame.’—MoncAw/er Courier. 

* Tliis exoollvnt monograph onght not to be overlooked by any one 
who would fully learn the history of British rule in India.’—Jtfanc*e*ter 
UtamiHCT. 


MR. S. LANE-POOLE*S ‘AURANGZIB.* 

* There is no poriud in Eastern history so full of sensation as the 
reign of Aurangxib.... Mr. I.ane-Poolo tells tliis story admirably; 
iiuieod, it were difBcnlt to imagine it better told.’—ATari'oaal Obttrtar. 

' Mr. I>anifPoo)a writw learnedly, lucidly, and vigoronsly.... He 
draws an extremely vivid piotnre of Aurangzib, his Ktmngu ascetic 
character, his intrepid courage, bis remorselees overthrow of bis 
kinsmen, his brilliant court, and his disastrous policy; and be describes 
the gnidnal decline of the Mogul {wwer from Akbar to Aurangzlb 
with genuine htstorioai insight.’—TVmes. 

'A well'knit and ea|>abTe sketch of one of the most remarkable, 
perbape the most interesting, of the Mogul Emperors.'— Satur^eig Httiev. 

’As a study of the man himself, Mr. Lane^roole's work ix marked 
by a vigour and originality of tlion^it which give it a very exceptional 
value among works on tiie snbjeet.'— Glntgow Harold. 

‘Ihe most popular and most picturesque account that has yet 
appeareil ... a piotui-e 'of muidi clearness and force.’—C/obe. 

‘ A notnble sketch, at onoe scholarly and interesting.’— Mail. 

‘ No one is letter qnalified than Mr. Stanley Laae-Poole to take up 
the history and to depict the character of the last of the great Mcvul 
monarchs. . . . Aurangxib's career is ever aVasciuating study.— 
i/oMS Neva. 

* The author gives a deecriptio'n of the famous city of Sb^ Jahin, 
its palaces, and the ceremonies and pageanU of which they were the 
scene.... Mr. Lnne>Poolo'B well-written monograph presents all the most 
distinctive features of Aorangzfb’s character and career. Jf ominy EoaU 
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A BRIEF HISTORY OF THE INDIAN 
PEOPLES, 

Stavdaxo Ecmox (Twwnrra), nxrjtio to 189a. 
^rxxTT'XTouTB Tbudiaxd, 

Thb Edition iaoorpomt#* th* \rj Um aathor 

from Wroetor* of FublU IiurtnuMitm nod otb» odirasUooal AnthoriOeo 
tn toil*; It* itirtinOo* m* bwoiflit down to tii» C#wm of 1891; wid 
to nanmtiT*, 189a. Tb* woA to* iwfrfwd tb* eojptoUo *()prAT*l 
of th« onrw of *l>« BntflbJ* Scbool Bonni* *od h** bou tfMwktwl 
into 9 r« UiifftUM. It « UcgfW •mploy»d for «lu«uioii*l p«r^-w» in 
Ktwpa »«a Anwrk* *wi m * W*t-b‘'ok ppoK»iU.l l.y th« Uolrocwly 
of OtSauU* for to Kntr»aeo K*amlo*»lon from 1R86 to 1891. 

‘ “A Brf*f Hiftory of th* IrnlUa Foopto,*’ by W. W HunUr, pr*- 
iwnu » Mrt of blidW»« Tiow bcTtb of India tsd of It* iwopU from th* 
oMiloti d*wn of hUtoitot rword* .... A work of authority and of 

orbriiial Tnltt*.’—rAe I>«i7y (tomloq^. 

TDt Hont*T may bo **13 to haiw iirwwatod a oomnact •pHmno uf th* 
rofoltt of Ui rooMLKdio* into tho oarly hUtcry of India; a aobjoot npon 
wbi<b bis knnwbdpi 1> at oooe axoeptionaUy wldo and otovodtngly 
tberoagb.’—T!Ao Seaftmtta, * 

* Within the oompam of some 150 peg** w* know of no bkrtory of the 
neopU of India *6 ooncto, *0 intaroctinr. and w wofrl foe eduoattonal 
Iiqipoa** a* thl*.'—f/w School Board ChrtmieU (tondonS 

‘Porit* aU* and fobi^ct ttore U not a bettor writton or mar* truet- 


*80 thoroughly r*ri**d as to *i»titl* it to Hfiamte notloa. — TAr Ttosa 

‘ Dr. Honter’* hiitoty, if brief, i* comprotowdTe. It ta a »tor*buaae 
of focta BMuabalJed in a mastorly stylo; and prmenUd, a* bbtory 
ohould bo, withoot the aiightrot ■uoptewo of pr*|iwliee or miggoftloa of 
partlaanahip. Dr. Hunter obterreo a n^o of wTora rimpUrity, »U<A 
uth* norot of an toproaoJvo prromiiaiiott of doUU*. —Th« J/aily 
JletMto tBdlnbnrgb). _ ..... , 

* By far the best loannal of ItwUan Hlitoiy that ha* hitherto boon 

pobU.hod, and qolte oQoal to any of tho ^starkal Seri** for 
oiUted by Dr. Frooman. W# trnat that it will toon b* rood to all tho 
tchooU in this ProMdenoy.'— OTA* Timf» of JittHa, , « . , 

Exeraot from a ccidoiim by Edward Otoa, Eaq., Inapoctor of SohooU, 
Horchom Dirition, Bombay Prwddenoyj—• What wo roqolr* to a 
book which rimU to aoeurato *• to fa^ but not ororloaded with 
them} writtan In a atyl# whioh ahall fntoroot, attract, and gnldo un- 
ouHlvatod readare; and ahortj beoaoso it most to sold at a reasonable 
price. Tb»o oonditlent bae* norer, In my opinion, toon roaliaod 
prerloua to tho introdacdon of thw book.' ^ , 

“The publioation of ths Hon. W. W.Hanter’s <• School HUtCOT of 
Tffdi* " U an oteot In literarr hiatoiw.* —BeO dt Boyjiet (Calen^). 

• He baa tnoes^ed in writing a mttory of India, not only in rew a 
war that to wiH to read, but also in a ww which w* bop* will tojd 
yoong Engliahnten and yoong nattve* of Didi* to think more kindly 

of^h^w. ThoCoIoattaDnivowityhaAdonowiaoiyinproi^bing 

this brief btotory as a texa-book for tho EnCranoe Eiaasoinatioa. —rAe 
Hindoo Patriot (Caloatta). 
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